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PREFACE 


HESE stories place on record the adventures of 
seventeen men and women who offered their lives 
to God and, through God, to the service of their 
fellow-creatures. In some tespects they are as diverse a 
collection as it is possible to find. They are set in distant 
corners of the world, sometimes as far apart as the North 
Pole from the South. The men and women of whom they 
tell are of many nationalities—nay, many races. Some of 
them are already world-famous figures; others ate as yet 
little known beyond a small circle. %The chapters wete col- 
lected in somewhat haphazard fashion. Yet they share at 
least one quality in common—every tale is a strange and 
rematkable epic of courage against great odds. 

In the material sense these adventurers had little enough 
equipment for their struggles. Some of them were out 
to fight disease, others ignorance, others superstition and 
cruelty; and there was hardly one of them but had to count 
up every halfpenny before it could be spent. The way in 
which they set out into the unknown would have horrified 
a professional explorer, and there was seemingly no place 
on earth—limitless desert, jungle, uncharted sea, or disease- 
infested slum—which was beyond their bounds. But they 
had weapons which they regarded as stronger than human 
hands ever forged—a determination of purpose and a most 
steadfast faith. “You pile it on about my courage and 
~~ @tHer items!” wrote one of them in expostulation to the 
author. “But if you have the sense that God is in the thing 
throughout and that you are directly guided, of course you 
aren’t afraid.” 

This is the spirit which illumines every chapter, and this” 
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is the spirit which every chapter justifies a hundredfold. 
Beyond these few words they must speak for it. ; 

My most sincere gratitude is due to the many fritnds, 
missionary adventurers, and publishers without whose aid 
and co-operation this book could not have been written: 
the Rev. E. W. Smith, author of Aggrey of Africa (Student 
Christian Movement); Miss Mildred Cable and Miss Fran- 
cesca French, authors of Through Jade Gate and Central Asia 
(Constable); the Rev. G. H. Eastman, author of Cora/- 
island Folk (Livingstone Press); the late M. René Bazin, 
author of Charles de Fouwcauld (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne); Father Dumas; the late Father Froc and his 
friends of the Kiangnan Mission in Paris; Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell, author of innumerable books, among them his 
biography, A Labrador Doctor (Hodder and Stoughton), 
and the International Grenfell Association; the family of 
the late Father Jackson; the Student Christian Movement, 
publishers of Love, the Law of Life, by Toyohiko Kagawa; 
Dr Robert Laws; Mr W. P. Livingstone, author of Laws 
of Livingstonia and of The Hero of the Lake (Hodder and 
Stoughton); the Rev. A. G. Partridge; Mrs Arthur Parker, 
author of Sadhu Sundar Singh—called of God (Stadent Chris- 
tian Movement); Dr Albert Schweitzer, author of On the 
Edge of the Primeval Forest (A. and C. Black), etc.; the family 
of Dr Howard Somervell; Mrs Underhill, formerly Mrs 
Starr, author of Tales of Tirah and Lower Tibet (Hodder and 
Stoughton); the family of the late Rev. C. T. Studd; and the 
Rev. E. Shillito, author of Craftsmen All (Edinburgh House 
Press). My especial thanks are due to Mr Hubert W. Peet, 
of the Far and Near Press Bureau, to the librarians of the 
Church Missionary Society and the Society for the Prop 
tion of the Gospel, and, above all, to my husband, for his 
criticism and encouragement. MELT 
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Chapter I 


THE AFRICAN WHO WAS GLAD TO BE BLACK 
THE STORY OF AGGREY OF ACHIMOTA 


NOW ye not that there is a prince and a great man 
kK fallen this day in Israel?” So spake a white friend 


and admirer in his discourse at the memorial ser- 
vice at St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, to James Emman 
Kwegyit Aggrey. And: 


Bja Nla lo POmi 
; O digbere, O d’oju Ala O 
O digbose. 
[A great hero is gone; 
With him we can no mote be in touch, 


except through dreams. 
We wish him godspeed. ] 


So sang the West African students on the same occasion, 
offering him that farewell which he would most have loved 
and taken to his heart—an African funeral dirge, a lament 
of his own race, sung by his own people. 

Dr J. E. Kwegyir Aggrey, proclaimed by those who knew 
him and his work to be the greatest African of his day— 
saint, scholar, soldier, statesman—died suddenly in July 
1927 in New York, when it seemed as though the great 
contribution which he had to make to mankind was only 
in its dawning. 

» To realize the wonder of this we must go back to the 
beginning—to the boy born in a West African native village 
of mud huts, where the man who could write his name 
and knew his alphabet was considered, by the simple folk | 
! 2 Samuel iii, 38.- 
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around him, to be ‘educated.? We must trace the boy’s 
struggle through life—a struggle with all the odds against 
him—until he returned to Africa, the place of his childhtad, 
as a man honoured throughout the length and breadth of 
the wide world by all creeds and colours. 

The learned scholar (but a scholar whose flashing smile 
and quick, mobile hands were the first things that im- 
pressed) who had evolved from the small boy of jet-black 
skin, clothed in a brilliantly coloured native wrap, had 
behind him a civilization, a dynasty, family customs and 
creeds of his own, and he never forgot them or lost his 
pride in them to the very end of his life. Indeed, those 
who expect to find in a cultured black man a blank and 
decided forgetfulness of his antecedents found themselves 
confronted in Aggrey, to their astonishment, with an 
equally decided pride of birth. 

Very shortly before his death, when passing through 
England on his way to America, he was continually inter- 
viewed by curious reporters, for his attainments in Africa 
had marked him as a celebrity to be respected and followed. 
Aggtey was never voluble on the subject of his own 
cateet ; he answered their questions briefly and left them 
to be satisfied. But afterwards he wrote to a journalist 
friend, and somewhat shyly proffered information which he 
considered should be in his hands, partly for the sake of 
cottecting mistakes, it is true, but also to make it clear that 
his own achievements were not to be considered so remark- 
able in the light of his family history, although they had 
taken so different a form from those of his ancestors. 

The West of Africa, along the coast and in the fertile 
districts, used to be divided up among chiefs of more of 
less importance, who had unlimited power, and whose 
dynasties were as catefully and strictly preserved as those 
, of any royal house in the West. Aggtey claimed relation- 
ship with chiefs whose lines traditionally go back to the 
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gteat battle of Ghineah, in the eleventh century. Under the 
matriarchal system of his people, children inherit ‘stools,’ 
or- thrones, through the mother, and in this way Aggrey 
was heir to five. Through the father they inherit politi- 
cal position, and thus Agegrey was by birth a ‘captain 
of companies’ in Cape Coast and in Anamabu, and 
kyiame, ot spokesman for the king, in a number of Fanti 
states. 

Of his father he was intensely proud, as much of his 
character as of his position. He wrote to the journalist 
friend already mentioned: 


When Cape Coast and Anamabu states had a quarrel which 
threatened to end in one of the bloodiest fratricidal wars, the 
then Governor, Mr Cruickshank, who stayed eighteen years on 
the Gold Coast, tried to settle the dispute, but failed. He called 
on my father, who heard statement after statement from both 
sides for days. When he stood up that memorable day as the 
kyiame of the occasion, to review and render the verdict as 
reached by him and his fellow-councillors, feelings had run 
high, and blood was in the eyes of both sides. He stood for 
hours reviewing testimony after testimony. He could not read 
nor write, but, as the kyiame of Akyiami, he never forgot, nor 
did he miss any point. When, at the close of what is declared 
to be one of the most dramatic situations, he delivered his 
verdict—both sides were satisfied. 

When Ashanti and Fanti were at war the roads were always 
closed, but my father was one man who could go through at 
any time. A warrior of the first water, one who never dreaded 
bullets because he believed himself immune to bullets, he was 
foremost in line of battle and first to counsel both sides to have 
peace. He was well known both in Fanti and Ashanti courts 
and universally respected. Both sides trusted him, and he never 
betrayed his trust. 


How vivid and true this little piece of romantic history 


tings! With the coming of the white man, however, and 
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his increasing domination over the country, such ordering 
of laws and customs naturally fell into decay, and only the 
worst expressions of African civilization seemed to linger 
on. The Africans learned—in their own country—to be 
ashamed of their colour, to imitate the white man, and, of 
necessity and very naturally, failed in their imitations. Every 
sort of cross-influence flowed in their direction, and it is 
not to be wondered at that a few grew up good, some grew 
up bad, and others grew up very bad. 

That the early influences which moulded Aggrey’s 
character were natural and good he owes to his parents. 
The father and mother educated their children in traditional 
tales and customs and lessons, and were wise enough, 
though not themselves Christian, to send the young James 
Emman, with two of his brothers, to the famous Wesleyan 
Methodist school at Cape Coast. There the boy’s superior 
intelligence quickly made itself manifest, and one of the 
most charming pictures we have of his childhood is his 
journey to take up his first appointment as teacher in a 
bush school, twenty miles from home, carrying with him 
books, two loaves of bread, a little loaf-sugar, and less cash, 
and accompanied by his old schoolmaster, who was to see 
the boy safely installed. The picture would not be complete 
if we did not add that he was thirteen years old at the time 
and had been engaged at a salary of 6s. 8d. a month! 

In this little bush school, where he may perhaps have 
instructed in the alphabet a dozen pupils—little piccanin- 
nies, with a yard of cloth between them, probably !—he 
remained for a year, and it must have been excellent discip- 
line and training in patience for the quick, intelligent lad. 
At the end of the period he was recalled to his old school? 
where he spent seven more years studying, teaching, to all 
intents and purposes a great success, for he was not only 
. popular, but had won a position as head teacher both high 
and, as standards went.in those days, remunerative. 
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In spite of it all, he threw it up—we do not know exactly 
why; perhaps a divine discontent, perhaps an unhappy 
love affair, or bitterness with political conditions in the 
Coast—and sailed for the United States of America, where 
there were greater facilities for higher education than Africa 
provided as yet for her own sons. These facilities were 
made accessible to him by a man who wished to secure 
him ultimately for the ministry of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, and he went to the college of that 
Church, Livingstone College, named after the son of the 
man who had so detested the exploitation of the coloured 
races. 

Fortunately for his ambitions, Aggrey, during his period 
of office at the school in Africa, had learned the art of print- 
ing’ in the workshops there, and he was thus enabled to 
support himself, like the majority of negro students, by 
working at this trade after the small sum of money with 
which he had gone out to America was exhausted. It may 
partly have been the memory of this which caused Aggtey, 
when he went back to the Gold Coast to report on educa- 
tional conditions there, to condemn the abolition of work- 
shops from the mission schools. However that may be, he 
paid his way through the college by means of one effort 
and another—from printing to contributing articles to 
the papers—until he had gained his degree. The college 
authorities pressed him to stay on there as teacher, and 
he accepted and actually remained there for twenty years, 
mattying in 1905 a lady named Rose Rudolph Douglas, 
and founding a very happy home into which three children 
were born. 
® The following fifteen years were strenuous if uneventful, 
occupied, as was natural, with the most fitting education of 
negroes for the often difficult and always delicate position 


which they were bound to take in life in a ‘white country.’ | 


He preached, he wrote, he learned, he observed, he taught, 
15 ; 
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and, above all, he lived, and his living was perhaps the most 
vital education to others. 

Emotion is one of the key points to the African soul. 
Aggtey realized this, and was wise enough to direct it into 
proper channels... Time and time again we find him playing 
upon the feelings of African hearers with stories told as 
none but he could tell. The tale would unfold, and with it 
their feelings, until it culminated in a crisis that was in its 
true meaning a wise and practical lesson characteristic of 
the way he always applied his principles to ordinary daily 
life. | 

Later on in life, when he was on his way back to the Gold 
Coast in 1925, he wrote a letter to a friend who was an 
agricultural expert in America and who had organized a 
credit union there to assist negro farmers, stressing“ the 
importance of practical education: 


I wish I had a man like you with me in Africa. I am going 
to help lift my people not only religiously and educationally, 
but also in trade—economically, agriculture and commerce. 
If we are to be counted in we must not only produce religious 
leaders and intellectual giants, but consecrated millionaires, so 
that we can endow our institutions and send religious, educa- 
tional, and economic missionaries into the interior. If you 
beg you must not be surprised if they treat you like a beggar. 
And I believe there would be a better kind of co-operation 
between us and other races the sooner we pass the begging 
state. 


Aggtey’s fame in later life was entirely derived from his 
unique and peculiar understanding of men, so that he was 
able to act as a unique interpreter of the black man to the 
white and, no less valuable, of the white man to the blaclee 
The years which shaped and developed this understanding 
to its sensitiveness, petception, penetration, and forceful- 
hess were without doubt not easy, not pleasant, but they 
‘contributed practical experience to the theories which he 
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learned in the university of sociology, psychology, and 
their attendant sciences, until, in the acute words of Mr 
EB. W. Smith, his biographer: 


_ He came to grasp something of the complexity of human 
» society, something of the evolutionary processes at work. He 
| learned, whenever he found people in conflict, not merely to 
give vent to indignation and cry, “This damnable thing ought 
not to be!” but to ask, ““Why do people act like this?” This 
realist teaching did not lessen his passion for justice, nor did it 
harden his naturally kindly temperament; it simply brought 
him to observe and analyse facts, and transformed emotional 
reactions into reasoned convictions. 


White people, born into a white world, can never take 

upon themselves a full understanding of what it means for 

a black man to be born into the same surroundings, to be 

at the same time despised and feared, suffered for what he | 
can give and thrust away for fear of what he may take; $ 
subjected day in and day out to slights, rebuffs, insults, and 
outrages from men who may be immeasurably his inferior, 
judged even by those standards with which the world 
judges. In some coloured men it not unnaturally produces 

a tesentment which develops into an hysterical and un- 
reasoning hatred of the white; into a passionate desire 
for revenge upon those who are all that they them- 
selves secretly most long to be; into either segregation 
from everything and all things white, or, when physi- 
cal circumstances render it possible, utter repudiation 
of and withdrawal from their own people. Yet no 
negro may “go white’ or “go over,’ as it is sometimes 
termed, without the danger of the most horrible tragedies 
otcurting. 

To Aggrey, as Mr Smith expresses it, “not amalga- 

mation, not conflict, but co-operation was the ideal.” One 

of the African’s favourite parables, which he used con- 
tinuously for years and which later on was adapted for ° 
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the shield of the native college at Achimota, was taken 
from music: 


You can play a tune of sorts on the white keys of the piano, 
and you can play a*tune of sorts on the black keys, but for 
harmony you must use both the black and the white. . 


He might have continued the parable—not all men can make 
music from the piano when it is complete—he was a maker 
and a master of harmonies. 

He believed so firmly that the black people were as dear 
and as necessary to God as the white and the yellow and 
the brown that the belief lifted him above all petty resent- 
ments, and freed him from both the boasting and the 
inferiority-complex which white men dread so much in the 
‘successful’ negro. And he never despaired. 

“IT am glad I am black,” he said once. “God knew His 
business when He made me so, and He wants to do some- 
thing through me. The real African idea of purity .. . is 
“black without blemish’ and ‘white without blemish.’” On 
another occasion he told a group of interested inquirers that 
the most exquisite feminine beauty to a native African is 
always the most pronounced example of each type: so that 
a true African beauty has jet-black skin with an ebony bloom 
on it and hair as intensely dark as the raven’s wing. 

All the smallest parts of this seemingly uneventful life 
of Aggtrey were shaping themselves into a form that stamped 
itself indelibly and obviously as belonging to the one man 
for an extraordinarily delicate and difficult job that was 
coming along. An American philanthropist, Miss Caroline 
Phelps-Stokes, who died in the first decade of this century, 
had bequeathed her fortune to be used for the causesof 
education of “negroes, both in Africa and the United 
States, North American Indians, and needy and deserving 
white students.” One of the first undertakings resulting 
from it was a survey of negro education in the States 
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conducted by a well-known expert named Dr Jesse Jones. 
This developed naturally into a request for a sutvey of 
negro education in Africa, and on the commission which 
was formed to go out there under the chairmanship of 
_ Dr Jones, Aggrey was chosen by Jones himself, who insisted 
upon his inclusion, in spite of friends and advisers who fote- 
saw only too well the awkward situations that the presence 
of a negro would cause to the commission on their travels 
and in personal negotiations. But Jones never budged 
from his decision, and was backed in his determination by 
Mr J. H. Oldham, the secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, who was well acquainted with the business 
of both vital decisions and high negotiations. Agetey 
accepted the invitation, seeing in the project—most justi- 
fiably, as was afterwards proved—the most far-reaching 
conclusions and effects for his always beloved Aftica, whose 
memory twenty years’ absence had only made the dearer 
and mote precious. 

In July 1920 Aggrey sailed from New York. Like his 
forefathers, he was to be Ayiame—spokesman and inter- 
preter—not between one tribe and another little tribe, but 
between one race and another race, between the white 
people and the black people. Did he remember then the 
prophetic words of his father, spoken long years ago, when 
Aggtey wasachild of nine? The old Ayame had summoned 
his son to his side and given him to drink froma jug. “As 
thou drinkest,” he solemnly told the boy, “thy father’s 
wisdom and powers of speech will pass into thee. When 
thou becomest a man thou shalt do in a great way what I 
have done in a small way.” 

The party reached Freetown, in Sierra Leone, in Sep- 
tember, after a short stay in England, and started off on 
their first duty of visiting and examining the schools. The 
itinerary was complicated at this point, aot by what advisers 


in America had feared, but by the overwhelming ovations ° 
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and audiences which Aggrey attracted. At one place he 
totally disappeared from the ken of the slightly anxious 
co-workers, only to reappear, after some little time, arrayed 
magnificently in full Fanti costume. He was then conducted, 
while his colleagues followed wonderingly on his heels, to 
a grand stand covered with bunting and palm-leaves in a 
parade ground beside an old fort, where a great assembly 
of chiefs and tribesmen, women and children, awaited him, 
and was presented with a staff of ebony and gold—symbol 
of his official holding of the office of Ayiame, in succession 
to his father. 

On the commission went, visiting, examining, making 
detailed reports in the trying climate, until in the Belgian 
Congo Aggrey met with the first example of what the 
American advisers had foreseen. The Governor of the 
colony invited all the leading members of the commission 
to lunch to meet leading citizens and officers—Agerey was 
omitted from the invitation. Not only that, but he was 
actually refused admittance to the hotels. And there was 
worse to come. South Africa lay on their horizon—a land 
seething at that time with mad racial hatreds. 

At last they arrived. Aggrey was expected to make 
speeches at large meetings, preach, make known his views 
in public. Every time he spoke a hundred elements fol- 
lowed his every word, waiting for him to betray himself, 
betray his cause, his fellow-countrymen, or his white 
“friends and brothers,” as he sometimes called them. And 
Aggtey knew it—knew that by one false word he might 
imperil the whole success of the commission. Such know- 
ledge would have been sufficient of itself to unnerve any 
lesser man. The situation demanded not only courage, 
statesmanship, good sense, and knowledge—it demanded 
mote, and Aggrey gave it. With consummate and instinc- 
tive chivalry he avoided political issues where possible, and 
spoke as Jesus Himself might have spoken—of love, of 
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human nature, illustrating his speeches with little tales and 
parables, of which he had always a store. If he addressed 
black men he told them of their faults and of the virtues of 
the white man; if he was speaking to white men he never 
shirked telling them where they failed and how they had 
merited blame. He sttuck the right chords, and music 
came. 

One of his speeches lies in front of me now—a closing 
address given at Lovedale, where is the great African train- 
ing college. Would that there were space to reproduce it 
in its entirety! From first to last, in every paragraph, 
sentence, word, it explains the forces with which he every- 
where conquered the hostility and the antagonism that 
wete waiting for him. It breathes wisdom, courage, mag- 
nanimity, charity, and—humour. As he himself says at the 
beginning of it, “ What has helped me is the ability to see a 
joke.” This ability was certainly needed. At one place in 
South Africa he was pushed out of a lift by a rude liftman; 
at Pretoria he was not allowed on a public tram, and had to 
hire a cart to himself, after trying vainly to reach a meeting 
on foot. 

“Sometimes they call me ‘nigger,’’ 
with a smile. 


? 


said Dr Aggtey, 


They call me anything—I don’t mind. Travelling in the 
dining-car, I was put at a separate table; I had a waiter all to my- 
self; they gave me more than my money’s worth. I was the 
biggest man of the whole show. Don’t get discouraged; the 
whole thing comes from some little misunderstandings. You 
don’t lose anything by being polite and courteous; you rather 
fin. If you are rough and gruff you lose; if you are refined 
you are the one who gains. Our people are known to be some 
of the most polite of persons, and I don’t want those who 
are educated to forget that. We are going to ‘get there’ not 
through arms—that is not where our weapon is. The Red 
Indian tried arms, and his number is reduced from a million to 
| 21 
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forty thousand. The African depends on politeness. There 
were in America about forty thousand, and there are now ten 
million. I think the Lord must have seen a black man around 
there when He said, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek.” Weare the meek. 
You ask for second-class places; that touches their justice, and 
you get what you want. That is our weapon: meekness, 
politeness, courtesy. If you want to catch flies use sugar, not 
vinegar. We of my people have to be patient with those 
people as they have to be with us. 


What a sermon for a resentful race, smarting under their 
wrongs! But Aggrey poured oil upon their wounds and 
applied a torch to their spirits. People came to jeer, to 
sneer, to argue—they went away inspired to do better 
things and to live a nobler life. 

Everywhere he went the same miracle happened. * His 
audiences were of all kinds, all colours, all classes. In the 
morning he might have to discuss higher education with a 
British commissioner; in the afternoon natives with empty 
gtain-bags would beseech his kindly offices on their behalf, 
imagining that he had come to compel the merchants to 
sell them goods cheaply. One native actually set a political 
movement in motion by his wild talk about Aggrey’s 
mission and England, South Africa, and the United States, 
and the reactions might have proved dangerous had not 
Aggrey been there to steady and to contradict. 

At Lovedale the first report of the survey was to end, 
and it was time for Aggrey to return home to his wife and 
children. Although the boat was crowded, Aggrey, being 
the only negro, had to be allotted a cabin and a table all to 
himself. His only and characteristic comment, in a letter 
to a friend, was, “The trouble was that I didn’t want the 
steward to suffer, and so I had to tip for eight!” 

Once back in America, he resumed his previous life, 
with all its activities redoubled. He spoke, he studied, he 
* preached, and he went back to Columbia University, where 
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he had studied intermittently since his youth, until, in 
January 1924, he once more sailed for England to join the 
second Phelps-Stokes education commission, to survey 
East Africa. This commission had been called for by the 
universal approbation of the results of the first commission, 
which had confined its work to West and South Africa. 

The second commission ploughed its way round Tan- 
ganyika, Kenya, Uganda, and down to Nyasaland and the 
Rhodesias, Aggtey, as before, leaving behind him men to 
wonder, to admire, and to praise. 

When he had returned to America from the first commis- 
sion it had been with the firm intention of throwing up 
the important academic positions which he held there and 
of giving his life and his services to Africa, for he had had 
pressing invitations from both South Africa and Nigeria. 
A scheme was maturing, however, in another part of the 
continent which was much nearer to Aggrey’s own ideal— 
the erection at Achimota, in the Gold Coast, of a college 
which would undertake the education of the African almost 
from the cradle to the graduate stage. 

The story of the Prince of Wales’ College at Achimota 
and its development from the original institution contem- 
plated is a remarkable one. The British Government had 
- been anxious for some time to take steps to further efficient 
and thorough education in the Gold Coast, a rich, progtes- 
sive territory, which had happily so far escaped the more 
bitter and political inter-racial squabbles between black and 
white. They not only wished to further it; they wished to 
change its aspect and methods in many respects. 

As the Phelps-Stokes commission had discovered at the 
vety beginning, the general education of the African was 
for the most part a poor attempt at imitation of ordinary 
school education in Great Britain and badly adapted to 
native needs. A very few wealthy Africans who could 


afford it went to Europe to take degrees, acquiring a ~ 
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multitude of dangerous and perverted ideas in the process; 
those who were left in Africa struggled through the standards 
of the elementary schools, and left them just able to read, 
do simple arithmetic, and write the confessedly comic letter 
which is the result of such a smattering of bad education 
on the poetic, flowery, polite; and romantic mind of the 
typical native African. 

It had been felt for some time that there was a great need 
for an efficient secondary school and a college for training 
African teachers, and the new Governor, General Guggis- 
berg, was an enthusiast in the cause of education. When the 
Phelps-Stokes commission arrived the Government’s in- 
terest was further stimulated. At last the proposals went 
through; a site for the college was actually chosen, eight 
miles from Accra, the capital, and in March 1924 the 
Governor laid the foundation stone of the college, the 
ultimate cost of which was reckoned to be over half a 
million pounds sterling. 

Aggrtey had already been offered a post on the staff of 
this new college, but he was undecided whether to say yea 
ot nay. His heart was with his own people, in the Gold 
Coast, but the college as yet was not even built, its pro- 
grammes and schemes were not perfectly clear, and, most 
important of all, the character of the school and the ideals 
which would colour the whole of its education were not 
marked out, for they depended on the personality of the 
ptincipal, and as yet the right man had not been found for 
the post. It would be more correct perhaps to say that he 
had been found, but had not been able to accept it. The 
Rev. A. G. Fraser stood out clearly as the ideal head. He 
had long demonstrated his rare gifts at Trinity Colle&e, 
Kandy, and he was not prepared to abandon lightly the 
wotk of so many years. But Aggrey had met Fraser, and 
each of them had liked and admired the other. Once more 
they came together, through the agency of Mr J. H. 
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Oldham, who knew them both well, and they reached a 
compact: if a scheme in North India that Fraser was enthu- 
siastic about fell through he would join Aggrey, and 
together they would “make Achimota the best school in 
Africa.” 

When the Colonial Office officially approached Fraser 
for the second time, however, he laid down certain wise and 
far-sighted conditions: that the school should begin with 
young children, that he should have a free hand in regard 
to religion, that African members of the staff should have 
an equal status with Europeans, and that, finally, he should 
choose his own staff. These stipulations were, equally 
wisely, accepted, and, as events shaped, Fraser was able to 
accept the principalship. Aggrey was summoned to Eng- 
land from Africa. There was a full and crowded round of 
conferences, committee-meetings, interviews, and visits, 
until on October 1, 1924, the first party who were to take 
charge of Achimota sailed from Liverpool—Mr Fraser, 
Agegrtey, as his vice-principal, and a few expert and en- 
thusiastic members of the staff, carefully selected by the 
experienced principal. 

Adventure seems romantic and exciting only when one 
can look back on it. At close quarters and to the adven- 
turers themselves it takes the shape of hardship, discomfort, 
and, very often, grey clouds of disillusion, through which 
the only golden gleam is provided by faith. That little 
band of adventurers who were going out to Africa to found 
a university for the Africans, with ideals of chivalry and 
service not unworthy of the traditions of the knights 
of the Round Table, must have had to cling desperately 
td the belief in the golden gleam, for a thousand times 
it disappeared. 

They landed at Accra—and, unfortunately, one of the 
first misadventures on their arrival was a slight upon 


Agerey, due, it is true, to the careless mistake of a minor 
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official. While the main party was directed to the European 
quarter of the town Aggrey was separated from it and sent 
elsewhere. Fraser, indignant at the indignity put upon the 
great African who had come to help and to serve his own 
country, and was there as the official vice-principal of the 
new university for Africans, carried off Aggrey to his own 
toom, which they thereupon shared. So had the child 
Aggrey shared another white man’s bedroom—nay, bed— 
just thirty-three years before, when he and his old school- 
master had set off into the bush to the little school the boy 
was going to take charge of. No doubt the man remem- 
bered it and uttered a prayer of thanksgiving in his heart, 
for to Aggrey the slights that he suffered from some and 
the wrongs that he saw done to his people were always 
more than atoned for by the love which was bestowed upon 
him by others and the great blessings which the white 
man’s civilization had to offer to young Africa, did her 
children accept them in the right way. 

Far more painful to him was the fact that too often the 
blessings were misunderstood, and that the ancient and 
honourable traditions of the black man had been super- 
seded by new and dishonourable habits, picked up often 
through association with the whites—and with the worst 
whites. Contact with his people brought pain and disillu- 
sion. Drunkenness was prevalent, and so, inevitably, was 
licence. Roguery and trickery were common, and thieving 
seemed almost universal. When his wife arrived a year 
later it was to find that their very servants stole from them, 
and the shock of discovering what lay beneath the thin 
veneet of civilized manners of those of het own race brought 
to her also the most acute pain and disillusionment. © 

But Aggtey, through it all, was never blinded by super- 
ficialities or non-essentials, and he never forgot his sense 
of duty or love. Among the first things that he did on 

“reaching the Coast was to try to get a house built for his 
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mother, to keep an eye on members of his family, to do what 
he could for them in money or advice or time. And so 
that this and his position should not have the effect of in- 
vesting him with awe and glamour he wrote a little note to 
his nephew: 


Please remind my mother and Kwegyirba that they must not 
call me “my master.” Iam not their master. No matter what 
honours come to me, to my mother I am always her son and to 
my sisters their brother. 


It was decided to open Achimota in the early part of 
1926, with six young pupils only, that being the number 
that could be accommodated in the part of the building 
so far erected. Aggrey had been preaching and speaking 
about the new college on every possible occasion, and there 
were many applications for entrance, in spite of all the 
opposition from various quarters. And the most bitter 
opposition and the most strongly voiced suspicions came 
from fellow-Africans who were disciples of the Dr Dubois 
or the Marcus Garvey school. To them Aggrey was but a 
pawn in the hands of the white man, to be used for the white 
man’s profit, and Achimota not another ladder of life for 
the Africans, but a device ‘to keep them in their places’ and 
to hold control over them. 

Long editorials were published in the local Gold Coast 
Leader criticizing the aims and ideals of Achimota and 
diffusing utterly wrong impressions. The Phelps-Stokes 
commission had stated, as was only too obviously the case, 
that in Africa too much stress was laid on “literary acquire- 
ments and the wholesale transfer of the educational con- 
vations of Europe and America to the peoples of Africa,” 
and it was proposed to remedy this by a curriculum cate- 
fully designed in the elementary stages to embody practical 
as well as theoretical training. This, Dr Dubois affirmed, 
was only a polite way of training negroes to be merely 
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agricultural labourers, thus making it “easier to lynch 
negroes and keep them in ignorance and peonage in country 
districts .. . and cheat them out of a decent income.” 

However, six children were finally chosen from notable 
African families, and Aggrey made it clear to them that it 
was a gteat good fortune for them: 


You are privileged to see the sun rise on the hope of our 
race, Achimota, and in days to come, when you are old and 
grey, you will say: “I was there when the sun dawned; I was 
in the forefront of the battle fought and won at Achimota.” 


Before long letters of congratulation were pouring in at 
the rate of a hundred a week. At the end of the year there 
wete sixty pupils and a reserve list of two hundred and fifty 
names, some of which had come from as far away as Uganda. 
The building of the college continued steadily, until the 
day dawned when Achimota could be formally declared 
open. | 

Certain pessimists, mentally exhausted by the barometric 
jumps from praise to blame and blame to praise which the 
college had suffered, wondered whether the opening would 
not be a failure. Aggrey, as usual, was the one to keep up 
their spirits—for he had made it a rule to keep his mental 
depressions to himself and to show a confident and opti- 
mistic face to the world. “You will have more people than 
there is room for,” he heartened them; “such a gathering 
as the Gold Coast has never seen”; and when they asked 
his opinion about putting out three hundred seats for 
visitors he advised them to put out a thousand. 

The day came—and with it not only the thousand, but 
six times that number. People crowded into the builditte, 
until there were two thousand in the hall and there was no 
space to move in it. Four thousand mote pressed against 
the walls outside. There were British officials, in stiff white 
uniform, forty native chiefs, magnificent native costumes, 
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the flutter of laces and muslins—“such a gathering,” indeed, 
**as the Gold Coast had never seen.”” And the Governor, 
Sir Gordon Guggisberg, the very good friend of Achimota, 
declared the college open, and the bells rang out from the 
college tower. The notes pealed out joyfully and trium- 
phantly, and we may guess at the song in Aggrey’s heart 
which accompanied them as he saw and heard one of his 
highest dreams come true. . 

He did not, however, consider his contribution to educa- 
tion by any means finished. In spite of his scholastic 
achievements, he hankered after adding a Ph.D. to them. 
Now the project burned more than ever in his mind, for 
the last few years had been furnishing him with what he 
eansidered stupendous material for the necessary disserta- 
_ tior_—namely, a study of the race problem as it is found 
under British rule in West Africa. For this purpose he was 
gtanted six months’ leave in May 1927, and sailed at once 
for England and the United States. 

More than ever he found it difficult, almost impossible, 
to keep the necessary time to himself for research and 
writing. Life pressed heavily upon him, and Aggrey had 
always found it impossible to say no to anyone who needed 
him or whom he thought that he could help. Engagements, 
lectures, preaching, friends, crowded upon his own personal 
desires and work. He made what few notes he could in 
England and then left for Salisbury, America, in June. 
There the same story was tepeated. Invitations flowed in 
upon him from every side—among them two from New 
York, begging him to speak on Africa and Achimota. 

Now it was July and a season of the most extreme heat. 
New York was like a furnace, and Aggrey knew that at the 
best it would mean a great strain for the tired man he was. 
But he always found it difficult to refuse to talk about 
Achimota, and finally accepted and set»out for New York. 


There he gave his two lectures, and retired to make notes * 
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in the big library of Columbia University. His family 
expected him home at the end of a fortnight, but they 
waited in vain, until, with terrible suddenness, a telegram 
atrived to say that he was ill, and, on its heels, a second to 
say that he was dead. 

It had all been very short—one day’s illness and a doctor’s 
verdict of pneumococcus meningitis—but its reverberations 
crashed across the world. Aggrey had always seemed the 
soul of life itself, and it was almost impossible to think of 
that laughing face being stilled, that rich, persuasive voice 
silent. 

The funeral service was held in Mother Zion Church in 
New York, and was attended by a multitude of friends— 
“the white and the black notes together,” as Aggrey had 
termed them. His body was taken to Salisbury, his home 
town, and on his grave were inscribed the words that the 
Governor of the Gold Coast had spoken of him—“ You 
can trust him absolutely.” 

In the next few days memorial services were held for 
him all over America, Europe, and Africa. Tributes poured 
in from the thousands who counted themselves happier 
because they had known him. The world mourned, for 
it knew indeed that there was “a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel.”” But the world may also rejoice, 
for the souls of great men, no longer white or black or 
brown or yellow, do indeed go marching on. 
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CARRYING THE GOSPEL ACROSS THE GOBI 
DESERT 


THE AMAZING JOURNEY OF MISS MILDRED CABLE AND THE 
MISSES EVANGELINE AND FRANCESCA FRENCH 


N June 11, 1926, three middle-aged women, Miss 
() Mildred Cable and the Misses Evangeline and 


Francesca French, set out from Suchow, one of 
the ancient cities of China, beautifully named the Spring of 
Wine, and a short twenty miles from the end of the Great 
Wail. Their intention was to cross the wild, desolate 
tracts of the Gobi Desert, and push on westward towards 
Europe through Mongolia, Chinese Turkistan, and Siberia. 
Four months later, on October 12, they reached London, 
after a journey of six thousand miles, over a route almost 
unknown to modern white civilization. In the thirteenth. 
century Marco Polo, the famous Venetian explorer, had 
made practically the same journey, and these three women 
who followed him, hundreds of years later, employed practi- 
cally the same conveyances, ate the same food, met the same 
peoples, and passed through oases where the echo of his 
name still lingers, for in those regions, far removed from 
the civilized world of to-day, time, instead of flying, stands 
still. - 

Behind this amazing expedition lies an even more amazing 
story. The object of the journey was not fame or money; 
mor was it adventure or excitement. For none of these 
things did any one of the three women cate. They spurned 
delights, and lived laborious days in the ordinary way of 
things and without looking for any prize at the end. They 
cared not for the things that money could buy; so money * 
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to them was worthless. And of adventure and excitement 
they had sampled only too freely, living, as they did, in a 
country which for the previous decade had been overrun 
with wild and lawless elements, so that away from the 
populous cities no one’s life could be guaranteed. No. 
The expedition was a modern crusade. The ambition of 
the women was to take the Gospel into the very heart of 
the world, to penetrate the fastnesses of the most savage 
ignorance, and to fight the insidious spread of Moslem 
propaganda. 

The crusade began, one might almost say, at the very 
beginning of this century. Miss Cable and the Misses 
French had sailed for China in 1901 in order to build up 
Christian education in Shansi. Under their care the school 
and the training centre there had developed until they Were 
the pride of the whole Christian community in Hwochow. 
So much of their hearts, of their very selves, had they given 
to the place that it had even been suggested to these three 
women, who had grown from youth to middle age there, 
that it might be advisable to purchase a piece of land just 
outside the city wall, in due course to hold their tombs, and 
thus keep them for ever in death by the people to whom 
they had given their lives. 

The sentiment might have appealed to three more 
otdinaty women, who could justifiably have felt that it was 
time to rest, proud in the result of duty done so well. But 
Mildred Cable and the French sisters had never been people 
to remain still, and they could not disown a secret conscious- 
ness that if the work in Hwochow could continue without 
them, then it was time to move on to another field. That 
place was as yet unknown to them, but that it would be 
revealed in due course they had no doubt. 

They uprooted themselves, therefore. They abandoned 
their homes, their friends; they broke all the dear familiar 

* fetters which time creates to bind; and, with only such 
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small personal effects as were strictly necessary, they set 
out for the Great North-west—Kansu. 

For days and days they travelled, sometimes in a cart, 
sometimes perched uncomfortably in litters slung high 
over the backs of mules, for greater safety in the bad moun- 
tain roads, instead of hanging between them. Brigandage 
was rife, and the villages through which they passed had 
been the scenes of wild fighting, conquered and held by 
Government troops and rebel bands alternately. Once 
hundreds of soldiers in rags marched past them, casting 
fierce glances at the little party, which had drawn in to the 
side of the road. These men, they later discovered, belonged 
to a Moslem regiment famed and feared for the dreadful 
atrocities it committed. ‘“ Mercifully,” was the only com- 
ment’of the ladies, ““we were not aware of what such men 
were capable; but on that journey the Hand that led 
protected.” 

Not a door, window-frame, or single piece of loose 
furniture remained in the mud sheds or so-called ‘inns,’ 
supposed to harbour guests. But such was the bitter cold 
of the nights that any shelter, however forlorn, was wel- 
come. Once they turned into a stable and went to sleep on 
the kang, or bed of dried mud, provided for the driver, with 
their luggage in the manger, for the floor was littered with 
damp stable manure. Eerily flickered their tiny linseed-oil 
lamp, filling the cave with heavy shadows. But they were 
thankful, for they knew well that those unprotected by 
shelter, clothes, or food were to be found frozen stiff on the 
roadside, with no one to take pity, to move or to bury them. 

At last they received the sign for which they were waiting, 
for the Swedish missionary in a city named Pingliang, 
through which they passed, laid his finger on the map and 
said to them, “‘ Here stands the great city of Suchow. You 
who cate so much for Kansu—this is the town which 
awaits your coming.” | 
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They accepted the call, and turned towards Suchow. The 
toad which the missionary had indicated took them through 
a pass which rose to nearly 9000 feet over the Lupan Shan 
and over the course of a rushing stream. It was early 
winter, and in many places the ice had not frozen sufficiently 
to bear the weight of the litters, which broke again and again 
into the water below. At such moments danger was always 
near, and death escaped only by the experience and presence 
of mind of their drivers, who, fortunately, had absolute and 
perfect control of the mules. 

The next stage took them through the region which had 
been devastated by the great earthquake of January 1921, 
in which two hundred thousand people had perished. Not 
only had all human habitations been wiped out, but whole 
mountains had been removed, lakes had appeared or dis- 
appeared, chasms closed, villages vanished. Yet man the 
dauntless had not been vanquished. Even in that dreaded 
place he was hacking out new roads, building afresh his 
little huts, and cultivating the ground. 

Over the dry bed of an ancient inland sea, strewn with 
the finest sand, the women journeyed; through desolate 
walled cities, deserted by all the inhabitants, who had 
been either massacred or smitten by plague; over roads 
always dangerous to travellers, for summer cloud-bursts had 
broken in the mountains and brought down in torrents 
evetything before them; over ice-bound rivers, picking 


_ their way in the darkness between the deep and dangerous 


holes and fissures with the aid of a tiny lantern; over roads 
—even village streets—as stony as the famous Portland 
pebble beach, which meant days and days of torture. 

Even more depressing to European minds was the human 
wretchedness encountered. In some towns opium-smoking 
had the whole population in its grip, so that all their goods 
and money literally ‘went up in smoke.’ Even in Yung- 
chang, the centre of the lambskin trade, which should have 
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been a prosperous town, the men were mostly gaunt and 
dishevelled, the women kept indoors, for lack of decent 
clothing, and the little girls were fed to the slave market, 
for the few coins their bodies would bring. 

It was hard to leave such piteous scenes, but their goal 
was not yet, and the three women forced themselves to 
press on. Four o’clock in the morning, often earlier, was 
their starting time. Up and down sand-hills, over great 
boulders, their cart bumped its way, squelching now 
through semi-solid lakes of mud, now sticking for hours 
before bullocks or men could be found to drag it out. 
Between mountain-ranges they crawled, chilled to the bone 
by the terrific wind blowing from the Tibetan hills, some- 
times hardly able to see ahead for the blinding sleet. Some- 
times ; they were diverted from their route for miles, because 
the main track had been rendered impassable by anything 
ot anybody. 

At last the big city of Kanchow appeared. They had 
left Hwochow in June. It was now March. Since leaving 
their home and friends they had travelled fifteen hundred 
miles—miles which signified “hardship and labour, hunger 
and thirst, heat and cold, and dangers from all that lay 
before us in the Unknown.” 

The three women arrived in Kanchow imagining it to 
be a brief stage in their journey, no more. However, on the 
morning after their arrival the young Chinese doctor in 
charge of the medical mission there got up during service 
in the little church and announced that they had surely 
attived in answer to the mission’s constant prayers over 
four yeats. Addressing the congregation, he said : 


As you know, brethren, it was not young women that we 
were needing, but those seasoned by experience, trouble, and 
hard work. Therefore I would have you remember that when 
we prayed it was for two elderly women, who yet must have 
retained all the vigour of youth, as, I need not remind you, 
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Kansu is no place for the feeble! , All these things were in our 
minds; nor did we see for ourselves where these could be found 
to present such a combination of qualities. Yet behold! 
God has supplied us, not with two of this unusual type, but 
with three! Here they sit with us this morning, and if you look 
at them you can see how old they are by their grey hairs; yet 
the very fact that they have reached here at all proves them 
capable of enduring hard conditions. 


Faced with such a plea, the three women could not te- 
- fuse, and they agreed to give their services for the summer 
months on condition that they might make pioneering 
missionary journeys into the uncharted, unevangelized land 
of which they were on the very threshold. For some 
months, therefore, they made their headquarters in “the 
city which holds more gods than men,” as Marco Polo 
ironically commented, a remark which is still quoted and 
which still holds true, for the temples and shrines are so 
numerous as never to have been accurately numbered. A 
very pleasant spot was this oasis, reaching to the foot of the 
Tibetan hills, well watered, with willow-trees round the 
ponds, avenues of poplar- and acacia-trees, and fields of 
opium poppies, like waving seas of opal and silver. But, 
delightful as it was, their ultimate aim and work lay else- 
where, and after a summer of interesting preaching tours 
they decided that it was time to press on to Suchow. 

Once more they gathered together their few belongings, 
bade their farewells, and started off on their journey. The 
route they chose took them through fine, dry seas of sand, 
so soft that they had to dismount from their cart and walk, 
in order to spate theit mules every possible ounce. Later 
on the sand gave place to a coatser grit, overlaid with 
small black pebbles, which presented a firmer surface. 

The first stage brought them to the buried city of Camel 
Town, ruined and decayed by the onrush of sand. Only 
the massive clay walls of the exterior remained standing, 
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and part of an ancient temple, in the one room of which 
lived an old man and his wife. Ghostlike and dreary as.was 
this deserted city, they would gladly have rested there, for, 
after their long stretch, they were almost dropping with 
fatigue; but this their carter would not allow, declaring 
that robbers would be there that night. 

Knowing better than to spurn such warnings, they passed 
on to Salt Lake village, the whole surface of which glittered 
in the dry summer months with a crust of salt crystals. At 
last, hidden behind leafy groves, they spied the city of 
Suchow, the Spring of Wine, which was to be their home 
for the time being ... twenty miles only from the dreaded 
frontier fortress of Kiayukwan, through whose forbidding 
portals a never-ending stream of despairing humanity had 
passed for centuries, outlawed from their own land of China 
to the desolate wastes of desert beyond. 

The first task of the three women was to seek a mote or 
less permanent home, and the one which presented itself, a 
somewhat flimsy structure of fretwork and white paper, set in 
an orchard looking towards the snow-capped Tibetan moun- 
tains, seemed to hold many attractions. The floor was of 
loosely trampled earth, the roof of pine-wood rafters boarded 
onthe exterior. A table and three stools were collected; the 
local coffin shop supplied planks, and from these, together 
with bricks and packing-cases, were conttived a dresser, a 
bookcase, a writing-table, and beds. The new occupants 
were charmed with the place. But more experienced neigh- 
bouts shook their heads. “ Wait till the winds come!” : 

The winds came. From the Gobi Desert and the Mon- 
golian plains on the north they blew, for forty-eight hours 
on end, without a moment’s pause, carrying with them 
volumes of sand that burst through the flimsy windows and 
buried everything in the room—winds that battered every- 
thing to pieces that lay before them:in the desert, and 
buried the wreckage beneath sand. ? 
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Next, winter set in. The temperature fell to 15 degrees 
below.zero, freezing food so that it was uneatable, chilling 
to the bone flesh that was not protected by layers of wadded 
Chinese garments and clothes of camel’s hair. The daily 
dinner of the three women was composed of rice or 
macaroni, such as the Chinese themselves ate, varied by 
eggs (stored in bran to prevent their freezing), mutton, yak 
beef, or pork of vety poor quality. 

But although life was hard it had many compensations. 
Through the hard labour of winning the friendship of a 
people instinctively hostile gleamed fragments of humour 
and common humanity which repaid many an effort. 
“They wear a skirt every day!” quoth one old dame to 
another as the three women talked to them. “How does 
she stick those glasses on her nose? You can see by the 
look of them that the lucky stars met in their horoscopes.” 

Their missionary expeditions took them to places of 
interest which many antiquarians and archzologists would 
have given years of their life to see. They visited Kinta, of 
the Golden Tower, the only city lying between Suchow and 
Mongolia, a famous group of temples known as the Halls 
of Learning, the amazing Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, 
and the exquisite Lake of the Crescent Moon, and a succes- 
sion of deserted cities. 

“No words can adequately convey,” say Miss Cable and 
Miss Francesca French, in their book Through Jade Gate 
and Central Asia, which tells of their astonishing life and 
adventures, 


the extraordinary sensations evoked by crossing in the moon- 
light or in the uncertain pallor of dawn these abodes of 
the past, whose deserted streets are sometimes still clearly 
defined, and where abandoned houses, with yawning doorways, 
stand tenantless on either side. From dateless ages the Gobi 
Desert has approached with stealthy steps, moving, like some 
sluggish organism, till with soft, hungry lips it has seized its 
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prey and absorbed it, and then, replete and satisfied, has lain 
down triumphant. The surrounding scene is of an unspeak- 
ably desolate character, reminding one of a landscape in the 
moon, only that, instead of extinct craters, here are dead and 
forgotten cities, towns, and villages.... One can wander 
from end to end of these lonely, melancholy, and derelict cities, 
where on stormy nights the howling winds make play and the 
swirls of sand spin down the forgotten avenues like dancing 
dervishes; and nothing can be too weird or too fantastic for 
the imagination to devise after lingering, even only for a few 
hours, in such surroundings. 


Nothing can impede the dreaded march of these desert 
sands. The wind blows every day in the year, but so 
fiercely and so terribly in the winter that in some cities 
human beings are compelled to hibernate, like certain 
animals. The entire household lives, eats, and sleeps on the 
dung-warmed ang, whiling away the weary hours with the 
opium pipe. 

It is no wonder that the inhabitants puzzled over the 
reason for the appearance of three white women in such 
surroundings. One evening, on their return to the inn 
where they were staying, the missionaries walked in upon 
a concourse of about fifty men listening spellbound to an 
old Chinese schoolmaster who had attended their lectures 
on the Gospel. “You know nothing about it,” he was 
telling the gaping crowd. 


I have read all their books, and I understand their religion 
thoroughly. They are good people, and the reason for their ° 
coming here is this—the King of Europe has sent them. It is 

he who meets all their expenses. Ever since the War, girls are 

scatce over there, and so he has appointed these persons to 

select brides for the young men of his household. 


In spite of such distractions, sometimes the strain of the 
life in Suchow became almost intolerablé. Communication 
with the outside world was made as difficult as possible for 
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the missionaries by the mandarin clique, who were almost 
unanimously in league against the Christian Church. To 
attempt to telegraph was almost hopeless; all correspond- 
ence was censored and some of it stopped. The time for 
their furlough was overdue, and the receipt of bad news 
from home decided the question. They would take their 
leave and go—but how, by which route? 

This seemed the very moment for the consideration of 
a long-cherished ambition—namely, to carry the Gospel 
into Central Asia, the heart of the world. Would it be 
feasible—nay, possible—to go home by one of the ancient 
trade-routes across the Roof of the World? Marco Polo 
had done it in the thirteenth century. Could not three 
women, “seasoned by experience, trouble, and hard work,” 
do it in the twentieth? 

In the last three years they had talked much with Chinese 
and Turki travellers concerning these ancient trade-routes. 
Evety report differed from the next; every calculation 
vatied; each opinion contradicted the other. They reached 
the obvious but courageous conclusion that the only way 
to discover the real facts was to make the attempt them- 
selves. And it was thus that the expedition to carry the 
Gospel across the Gobi Desert was decided upon. Besides 
the three women, it was to include three Chinese students 
and two elderly Chinese evangelists. 

Once their conclusion was arrived at, advice was served 
out to them liberally. One of their own Chinese students, 
who had made a journey over the desert to buy medicinal 
plants, recommended them to join a camel-drivet’s train as 
the cheapest and safest method. Another preferred a long 
string of little donkeys. Certain wives of Chinese officidls, 
who were compelled to travel over difficult country at 
times, asserted that the only possible way for a woman was 
to climb into a cart and drug herself into unconsciousness 
by means of opium. All, however, agreed that it would be 
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MILDRED CABLE AND THE SISTERS FRENCH AT VICTORIA 
STATION BEFORE LEAVING LONDON FOR CHINA 
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The three travellers and Topsy, a little deaf-and-dumb Chinese girl, whom they 
adopted after their return to China in 1928. 6 
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impossible to travel by day, that horses could never endure 
the conditions, and that mules must be chosen in preference. 
_ The first step, therefore, was to find a team of suitable 
animals. The usual trick of parading emaciated creatures 
decked in splendid harness was practised on the women, 
who, too experienced to be taken in by such childish decep- 
tions, scrutinized every beast and subjected it to the usual 
trials, until nine reliable specimens had been picked. To 
these were added two large, strong carts, covered with 
matting, lined with felt, their wheels studded with pro- 
truding iron nails, each cart capable of carrying a load of 
two thousand pounds. The three women themselves 
decided to travel in their old Peking cart, which had already 
been tried and proved capable of yeoman service, although 
it had been made by a village carpenter for about fifty 
shillings. The great wheels of this cart, which was made 
entirely of wood, without even a single nail in its whole 
structure, were eight feet high, thus enabling it to ford deep 
streams, and the hood was covered with grass matting, to 
protect the riders from the burning sun. 

Never was expedition to cross half of the world organized 
so simply and swiftly. The three women were accustomed 

~ to moving anywhere and everywhere at a moment’s notice, 
and a few boxes always stood in readiness to be packed. 
The only addition they made to their ordinary summer 
wardrobe of black sateen trousers, black silk skirts, and 
blue cotton coats and hats were a number of pairs of velvet 
shoes with thick cotton soles, for long tramps, and lambskin . 
coats, for the cold nights. 

One of the large carts was to be entirely devoted to the 
transport of Christian literature, on the sale of which they 
would be dependent for most of the money needed to buy 
necessaries, for they could not hope to carry suflicient food 
for the expedition for long; nor would it be safe or possible, 
for many reasons, to take cash with them. The mules, 
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however, were loaded with sacks of beans and dried peas; 
a few pounds of dried sultanas and apricots, bought from 
a Turfan merchant, were added, and the wheat bought at 
the previous harvest was ground into flour for the riders 
and bran for the mules. 

The last few days passed like a flash, and on the morning 
of departure the little party was up by four o’clock. In 
spite of that, when noon arrived the carts were still in the 
compound, and yet only a single cup of tea had been drunk. 
Friend after friend had run in to bid a last good-bye. Much 
as the little party longed by that time for a good solid meal, 
they dared not delay any longer. Accompanied by a group 
of men and a cartful of weeping women, their carts slowly 
tolled away towards the North Gate and the territory which 
lay behind the dreaded frontier fortress of Kiayukwan— 
the vast, inhospitable, unknown desert. 

Already one small misfortune had befallen the little 
expedition. On the very eve of departure one of the 
cattets had developed qualms, and sent a message to say 
that his “mamma was not well” and that he could not, 
therefore, leave her. It was almost immediately evident that 
his substitute was not sufficiently versed in mule psychology, 
which requires years of training, for the mules are harnessed 
without reins and driven almost entirely by word of mouth. 
At the very first inn, however, they fell in with an expeti- 
enced driver, who, by a strange coincidence, happened to 
be free at the moment, so that he explained frequently to 
the world at large, “Ai ya! That was a strange bit of luck. 
We shall get on all right on sis journey. Fortune favours 
these Christians.” 

The direct route of the expedition lay from south-east to 
north-west, but, as important oases lay north and south of 
the main toad, the missionaries determined to make a 


‘détour, even though they had been warned that it would add 


considerably to the fatigue of the journey. 
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The first village at which they called, by name Chikinpu, 
they found almost deserted. Practically the whole popula- 
tion had gone off to attend a fair at a temple five miles away. 
The three missionaries followed them—and pitched their 
tent near by as a counter-attraction. All day long, from 
early morning to late evening, they preached; at night 
they simply lay down in a field, covered with a rug, and 
went to sleep under the stars. 

By now the stores in the cart were very nearly exhausted, 
and the chief meal of the day was composed of ‘dough- 
strings’—flour mixed with oil, pulled into strings, and 
boiled in water—and one fresh brew of tea. Beyond this 
they were dependent on such casual extras as the neigh- 
bouthood provided; the fair, for instance, supplied them 
with fermented rice-water and apricot tea, Chinese titbits, 
but hardly edifying to Western tastes. 

From Chikinpu it was decided to push on to one of the 
more remote oases two or three days’ journey away. So 
the carts turned due north into a desolate region of volcanic 
mountains, through which they threaded their way by a 
path sometimes hardly wide enough for the wheels to pass, 
sometimes blocked by enormous boulders. This led at 
last to a cultivated patch of land little more easy, for the 
deep ditches dug for irrigating purposes criss-crossed the 
route like a maze. Difficult to traverse when dry, filled 
with water they presented a real danger, for their depths 
wete always uncertain. Nor was it pleasant to be so con- 
stantly reminded of death by the grim presence of vultures, 
menacing birds of enormous size, hovering continually 
overhead. 

At last the oasis of Hwahaitz appeared—the Flowery Lake 
—more poetical in name than in reality, like most Chinese 
villages. Soutterly exhausted were the women by the last few 
stages that, hungry though they were, they fell asleep even 
while a meal was being prepared for them at the local inn. 
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Large sales of the Bible rewarded their efforts the next 
day, and they felt compensated for the journey. It ap- 
peared, however, that the exit was going to be even more 
trying than the entrance. There were fifty long miles 
between the Flowery Lake and their next stop, which was 
the town of Jade Gate. Fifty miles! So little it seems to 
us—one short hour by train or motor-car from London 
to Brighton. But the ‘Gobi Express’ of the three women 
and their evangelist, student, and carter companions, eleven 
in all, travelled three miles an hour over the desert, and that 
was atduous going, even when conditions favoured them. 
One of the worst problems was the water-supply; in all 
those fifty miles of hard going there was one brackish spring 
only where water could be obtained. 

They made Jade Gate safely, however, only to encounter 
a fresh complication. The Governor of Sin-kiang was 
raising an army of defence, and they were warned that any 
young men who ventured beyond the Turkistan border 
might expect to be impressed into his army. The Chinese 
students with them refused to admit the possibility of 
serious danger, but the three missionaries, in whom long 
experience had developed a sixth sense of such matters, 
were troubled. Fortunately the problem was solved by 
the sudden illness of one of the students, necessitating his 
immediate return to Suchow in the care of the others, and 
the journey was pursued with the carters and the two 
elderly Chinese evangelists only, into territory that was 
completely unknown to them and likely to present dangers 
and difficulties greater than any as yet encountered. 

The very first stage was depressing. A limitless expanse 
of desert, known as the Black Gobi, stretched before them 
—land covered with grey grit mixed with small black 
pebbles, over which the cart-wheels dragged heavily and 
laboriously. Before even half the stage had been covered 
the mules showed signs of fatigue, and at dawn the party 
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drew into a spot called the Four Caves, holes hollowed in 
the hillside in which travellers might take refuge in a storm. 
There they halted, but for a few moments only, for the 
animals had to be urged on while one ounce of energy 
remained to them. A longer stay and the effects of their 
last drink would wear off, and they would be unable to 
make the stage, but drop out from exhaustion, adding more 
bleached bones to those with which the Black Gobi is 
already strewn. 

The sun now tose and shed its burning rays upon the 
little party. The mules took short pulls of twenty steps 
over the loose grit and stood still with exhaustion, needing 
to be urged again and again before they would move on. 
The road was totally deserted; even the usual caravans of 
the trade-route had been banished by the Governot’s policy. 
And when their strength and spirits were at their lowest ebb 
the patty came upon a man, stretched full length on the 
ground, dying for lack of water. 

What was to be done with him? The carters warned the 
missionaries that they could spare neither water nor time if 
they wished to reach the goal safely themselves. Even the 
elderly Chinese evangelists feared dangerous complications 
if they arrived at the next oasis with a dead man about whom 
they knew nothing. But the three women determined that 
it was their duty to do all in their power to try to save him, 
even in such an extremity. They had the poor wretch 
lifted into their own cart, and they themselves took it in 
turn to get out and walk so that the burden of the mules 
should not be increased. 

He did not die—and they made the stage! Early in the 
afternoon the mules sighted green grass, and expressed 
their relief in loud neighs and quicker, stronger pulls. It 
was the oasis of Petuntz, the White Tower, charming to 
behold, but, alas! the little stream bubbling through a small 


field of opium poppy was so salt that even vegetables could ) 
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not be grown there; so the women had perforce still to be 
content with their usual meal of dough-strings, without 
even fresh tea to wash it down. The mules are more accus- 
tomed to the alkaline mixture, and swallow it without ill- 
effects, provided that a counter-medicine is also administered. 

There, as in every other place the missionaries had 
visited, strange though the sight of a white woman was to 
people who lived for months without even catching sight 
of one of their own race, they met with a warm and hos- 
pitable reception. The literature they offered was eagerly 
accepted, and treasured for reading during the dreary 
months ahead, when opium would offer the only alternative 
solace—the solace of forgetfulness and oblivion instead of 
life and hope. 

They left the White Tower at sunset for the Park of 
Tamarisks, over ground so thick with salt that it seemed 
like a heavy fall of snow. On through bare, sharp hills of 
purple rock and green granite, over ground in which the 
single telegraph-wire is the only reminder of human things, 
towards the Great Spring and the Iris Well they pushed, 
until at last they reached a shrine and a stake over which 
generations of carters had poured oil for libation—the 
frontier of Turkistan. 

By nightfall evidence of the Governor’s military policy 
was made manifest, for as the little party neared the pass 
known as the Ravine of Baboons they beheld a group of 
soldiers watching them through field-glasses. Their pass- 
ports were examined, but, although in order, two miles 
farther on they were detained, subject to the Governor’s 
pleasure. An officer directed them to the only vacant room 
in the village—a tiny room in a wretched and filthy inn, 
with a hole for a window and holes in the roof through 
which the rain steadily dripped, transforming the floor into 
a seties of mud-pits. “I suppose that in England bees 

| hotels are better than this!” was his naive remark. 
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' In the meantime an audience of soldiers had gathered 
round to stare at the strange creatures which had dropped 
into their midst and to furnish a Greek chorus from time. 
A request for a little water to wash in provoked amazed 
comments. “They are extraordinarily clean. Always 
washing!” 

The village was crowded, and no wonder, for it was 
housing, apparently, a garrison of a thousand men. Besides 
the regular force there were innumerable boys and men, 
held up on diverse pretexts and subjected to loathsome con- 
ditions and the most brutal treatment—flogged, imprisoned, 
driven to incessant gambling and vice of every description. 
The only chance of escape for these poor wretches came 
with a heavy fall of rain, which might fill the little pools in 
the desert; otherwise they would die of thirst before they 
had gone more than a short distance. Many of those who 
endeavoured to cross the frontier without touching at the 
camp died of the same fate; on one day alone six riderless 
mules were captured, betraying silently the grim fate of 
their owners. 

Almost the first job of the little party, thrown into such 
miserable surroundings, was to unpack the travelling 
harmonium, distribute hymn sheets, and hold a little service. 
Crowds flocked to hear it, who, as they became friendly, 
unfolded the most tragic stories to the women, imploring 
their help and their continued presence. 

But, pitiful as was the plight of these exiles, the three 
missionaries knew it was necessary for them to press on. ° 
The permit from the Governor had at last arrived, allowing | 
them to enter Turkistan; so once more they took to their 
desert path with all possible speed. 

Before them lay country which, though hard on their 
catts, was colourful and interesting. Underfoot lay im- 
mense slabs of granite, over which their carts had literally 
to be dragged. But the soil was red, and the rocks seemed , 
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to gleam with every colour in the rainbow as the sun 
played on them. Ahead lay smooth, sandy roads, over 
which the carts rolled steadily onward. 

When the darkness fell an awed silence would descend 
on the little party, only broken by the clang of the great 
camel bell swinging on the cart. In the dense blue-black 
sky the moon rode high and bright; the great stars flashed 
out one by one; on the horizon magnetic fires rose and fell. 
On those desert nights they seemed very near to God’s 
wonders and to the primeval mysteries of the world. 

All seemed to be going well, when, quite suddenly, part 
of a wheel of the cart in which the three women were 
travelling fell to the ground. One of the great spokes had 
cracked when the cart was being dragged over the rocks. 
Fortunately a convoy travelling in the same direction was 
able to take them on board, leaving the rest of the party to 
patch up the cart temporarily and tow it along behind 
them. 

Meanwhile the three women, thankfully perched up on 
the cargo of boxes which the convoy was taking to Hami, 
jolted on their way. But soon their relief at such a timely 
rescue changed to acute discomfort. Not only were they 
unprotected from the scorching sun by any cover at all, but 
they were miserably conscious of an unpleasant and—even 
in the desert air—all-pervading aroma. What could it be? 
They inquired of their rescuer. “Oh, only dead mules. 
Two died—so I packed them into boxes to sell for meat.” 

They promptly bought the cargo, and abandoned it by 
the wayside! 

The next oasis they came to—Dove Tower by name— 
actually boasted a little shop, which purported to be the 
post-office, though it sold no stamps or postcards! Here 
they slept in a little inn at the foot of a cliff honeycombed 
with doves’ nests, discovering with relief their room to be 


( windowless, for the experienced traveller, compelled to 
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journey by night and rest by day, knows that in such a room 
he will be cooler, safer, and better sheltered from flies, 
thieves, wind, and swirling sand. 

There, after an interval, the rest of the party joined 
them, with the broken cart limping behind them. There it 
was repaired, and they started off for the next stage, which 
was remarkable for a strange sight—a tree. Strange to 
them, at least, for it was the first they had seen since leaving 
Ansi, the city of winds. And a tree meant sweet water, and 
sweet water meant tea and fresh vegetables and a melon. 

From this delightful oasis, appropriately named the 
Inexhaustible Spring, they passed regretfully on towards the 
large town of Hami, where, to their joyful surprise, they 
were met by a fellow-countryman and missionary, Mr 
Hunter, who had come all the way from Urumchi to greet 
them, a journey of three weeks. For a visitor in Central 
Asia one will do that gladly! 

Hami was the largest and most fertile oasis the expedition 
had met—an island of green in a desert of sand—and, after 
the conditions under which they had been travelling, it 
seemed the height of luxury to be allotted quarters in a new 
and spotlessly clean ‘inn,’ whose windows wete actually 
papered, which provided matting for the dangs and even hot 
water for washing. 

Every race and creed seemed to be congregated in the 
market-place of Hami—tribes and nations who yet had 
preserved their racial characteristics with tenacity over the 
course of centuries. Some of the people—in particular the 
Nogai—were so European in type, with fair complexions 
and light hair, that they might almost have been German; 


others came from Manchuria two hundred years ago and © 


still speak Manchu, though that language has vanished from 

Manchuria itself; as the name of Manchuria has vanished. 
In Hami the cart of the three women ‘was tepaired and 

fitted with new wheels, and they prepared once more to 
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move forward, in the direction of the Tian Shan Mountains, 
Urumchi, and the Siberian frontier. The season of Great 
Heat, as the Chinese term it, was well on its way, making 
conditions doubly trying and real rest almost impossible. 
However, they pressed on, through First Halt, Second Halt, 
and Third Halt, till they came to a lovely little oasis called 
the Duck Pond, where there was a living spring of sweet 
water. From there they entered on a long uphill pull 
towards the mountains, till they were 5500 feet above sea- 
level and on a bare plateau whence an ancient road led away 
to Turfan—a town so hot that the inhabitants themselves 
were even then dying from the heat, the only way of pro- 
tecting themselves against it being to retire to underground 
cave-dwellings, 200 feet below sea-level. 

So fierce and violent was the wind which swept down 
the valley to Turfan that it used to blow carts to pieces and 
bury men and beasts beneath drifts of sands. Hence cara- 
vans had ceased to travel along it, and it had fallen into 
decay. In a gorge through which the expedition had to 
pass a little farther on, the very rocks had been worn into 
hollows by the force of the gales—the most amazing 
example of wind erosion that even they had seen. 

Their way through the Tian Shan or Celestial Mountains 
lay through a narrow gorge, formed by two great per- 
pendicular, towering slabs of black rock, which wound for 
hours and hours, round corner to corner, without dis- 
closing any light or opening ahead. In winter, drifts of 
snow rendered it quite impassable. Now the only signs of 
life were the hovering birds of prey. 

At last the gorge parted, and the next oasis appeared, 
giving place in its turn to wooded slopes, short, grassy 
scrub, and again to the next oasis, where they were due to 
spend the night. Here not only the inn courts but the 
streets were full of sleeping men, unable to stand the 
heat indoors. Their landlord himself, however, admitted 
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to another and even more unpleasant reason as he received 
the party, expressed tersely in the single word “Bugs!” To 
this pest, which the three women had faced many a time 
before, was added a plague of flies, so dense that the walls 
of the room were black with them, making peace of mind 
or body quite impossible. 

They rose, after a sleepless night, and made ready to con- 
duct a Sunday service, preparatory to leaving at midnight. 
But that very afternoon a cloud burst in the mountains, 
sweeping away bridges, uprooting trees, and drowning 
cattle in the floods, and, as a very minor misfortune, filling 
the courtyard with pools of water and making travelling 
impossible. They started off, however, directly conditions 
allowed, with many good wishes and farewell gifts of 
brick-tea, made in truth, as the European bogy-tale of 
Chinese tea has it, from the used leaves dried and pressed 

into slabs! 
_ At Kucheng they stepped once more straight out of the 
wilderness into a large town, where the tailors worked with 
Singer sewing-machines, and where watches or cameras 
could be bought—Western wares, but carried romantically 
by camel caravans over the desert. 

Between this point and Urumchi an official Express Cart 
Service operated. It had been recommended to the three 
women before they started from Suchow. But their friend 
Mr Hunter had raised his eyebrows and shaken his head at 
the notion of endeavouring to save time by such a method, 
and when the three women saw the Express they very well 
understood the reason. It was composed of three bony 
horses. Galloping madly under the lash of the driver, they 
dragged behind them a cart made of long poles lashed 
together, to which the two passengers were clinging for 
dear life. 

Up till now the party had been compélled to travel by 
night, but from Kucheng, where once more they met the 
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comforting telegraph-wire, this was no longer necessary, 
for the mules were able to get water and food every day. 
Thus one of the greatest discomforts was eliminated. 

But the great heat was telling on the human part of the 
cavalcade; the three women were suffering badly, and the 
catters were apt to vent their fatigue and irritation on the 
mules, with consequently ill effects. 

They reached Urumchi, the capital of Chinese Turkistan, 
with thankfulness, knowing that in the mission compound 
there (the only station in the two thousand miles that lay 
between Suchow and Siberia) they would find a bed, sheets, 
and water. There, the first British women ever to visit it, 
they met Mr Mather, delighted to welcome the first British 
women he had seen for twelve years. 

It was like a fairy-tale to be once more in a town in direct 
postal communication with Europe—twenty-eight days 
away—with Russian shops in it as well as Chinese shops, 
and the usual curious medley of tribes and nationalities. 
Here they met the Governor of the province, who en- 
deavours to preserve peace and order in the midst of dis- 
turbances and rebellion and civil war—for the position of 
Turkistan, with the Bolsheviks on the left hand and the 
civil wars of China on the right, is none too comfortable— 
by a policy of absolute segregation. This sometimes takes 
quaint forms. Not only are no newspapers allowed to be 
published, and the postal and telegraph services strictly 
censored, but notices are posted up over the restaurants, 
“No political discussions allowed!” 

At Urumchi the expedition was to take a different form. 
Firstly, the three women had to say farewell to the Chinese 
carters and elderly evangelists who had accompanied them 
all the way from Suchow. Instead, they would have for 
companion Mr Mather, who had not been home for sixteen 
yeats. His colleague Mr Hunter also decided to travel 
with them as far as Chuguchak or Behya, “the Town of 
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Seagulls,” just by the Russian frontier. Travelling arrange- 
ments had to be adjusted accordingly: Mr Mather would 
travel part of the way on horseback; Mr Hunter would 
drive in a little ammunition cart; but the three women had 
to decide on a conveyance. The Chinese carts were sold, 
the mules taken to market, and a Russian tarantass was 
purchased, driven by three horses, and more fitted to cover 
the seven hundred miles which still lay between them and 
the Russian frontier. 

At that point, at which they would enter country under 
the jurisdiction of the Soviets, they knew that they would 
have to discard all books, papers, letters, photographs, and 
propaganda literature. This was done, therefore, before 
the tarantass was loaded, except for a few bundles of tracts 
and Bibles for the fortnight ahead. 

Reduce their luggage as they might, it was still a tight 
and uncomfortable squeeze in the tarantass. There was 
food, a kettle, a saucepan and an iron tripod, cushions for 
pillows, and fur coats for protection against the bitter cold 
of the night. It was consoling to remember, however, that 
they would be able to travel at double the speed of their 
previous journeying—namely, six miles an hour instead of 
three! 

In spite of all the drawbacks, compared with what they 
had endured, the seven hundred miles before them could 
be viewed with equanimity. There would generally be 
food obtainable and water for the horses, and, with such 
fundamentals satisfied, the fact that they would have to 
sleep in the cart occasionally and would come to places 
where they would hardly be able to eat, sleep, or even rest, 
for plagues of flies, sank into unimportance. And though 
the season of the year produced flies, it was on the whole 
the easiest for travelling. At least the ground was dry. 
In winter the cold was intense; the spring thaws rendered 
- the roads impassable with enormous mud-pits; and in 
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early summer the rivers were flooded from the mountain 
torrents. 

Marauding bands of brigands, for whom the high hills 
and desolate country.afforded ideal cover, were frequent on 
certain parts of the route, although the Governor had 
appointed mounted police to patrol the roads. However, 
the little party persisted in pushing on, even when the 
driver, a tough and wiry Turki, showed signs of protesting. 

At one point they were utterly lost in a sandy desert 
waste, with no distinctive scenery to guide them and the 
telegraph-wire left far behind. They pressed on till the 
darkness fell, when the driver had to stop and dismount, 
admitting defeat. No fires could be lighted for fear of 
horse-stealers; so they decided to continue yet farther into 
the unknown—a courageous resolution which was foiled at 
midnight by their sudden entrance into marshy ground. 
Before they realized it the carts were in the bog. There was 
nothing for it but to secure the horses’ legs with padlocks, 
lie down on the ground, and wait for morning and daylight 
in order to be able to view their predicament and extricate 
themselves. 

This they fortunately were able to do, and the next day 
brought them to Chuguchak, which is the outlet for all 
Turkistan to Siberia. Here they inquired for the motor 
which, rumour in Kansu had it, was available to connect 
Chuguchak and Semipalatinsk, but the only answer was a 
broad smile. Once more they hired a tarantass, got their 
passports viséd, bade farewell to Mr Hunter, who was 
returning to Urumchi, and set out through the mountain 
pass, mounting ever higher, till they stood on the ridge of 
the great watershed which divides China from Russia. They 
were in the land of the Reds—in a country which in five 
miles showed itself unmistakably different in every respect 
from China. 

Here they depended, when night-time came, on casual 
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hospitality for shelter, which they repaid with small gifts such 
as soap ot knives. When they arrived at the little township 
of Topliefmus, on Lake Zaisan, where they were to take the 
steamer for Semipalatinsk, they were accommodated on the 
mud floor of a peasant family’s hut. Food was very scarce, 
but the three women shared the staple diet of the family, 
which was rye-bread and water-melons, varied on great 
occasions by a little fish and fish-water. 

After such conditions the small steamboat which they 
boarded for Semipalatinsk seemed to provide a luxurious 
means of travelling and living, for it offered one good meal 
a day, consisting of cabbage or beetroot soup, followed by 
fish and vegetables. 

At this stage the three women changed their Chinese 
garments for those generally worn by Siberian peasant 
women—home-made skirts and jumpers, with kerchiefs 
tied under their chins, and sandals made to order by a 
Turki shoemaker. In this garb they journeyed, by the 
otdinaty tiver toute and without more than the mis- 
adventures which might befall such strange and unexpected 
travellers, all the way to Omsk. There they boarded the 
train for Moscow, and reached Brussels only two or three 
days later. 

In Brussels their first call was at the Bon Marché, where 
they purchased and assumed the usual habiliments of three 
English ladies. In this unaccustomed guise they crossed 
the Channel, and reached London in the drenching rain— 
to seek a room for the night, as they had done so many 
_ times in the last four months, strangers, lonely and un- 
known, but praising God, for they had fulfilled their 
mission, and they wete safe. 


Chapter III 
A PIONEER IN THE PACIFIC 
G. H. EASTMAN’S WORK IN THE FAR GILBERT ISLANDS 


on the left, and the continent of North and South 

America, on the right, is a peppering of tiny islands to 
the south-west. They are of peculiar formation, some vol- 
canic, with a profusion of the most luxuriant and exotic 
vegetation, others mere coral reefs. Certain of them, lying 
in the track of great liners, have become famous tourist 
centres; others are never visited from one year’s end to 
another. 

It is not so long since some of these islands were the 
centre of a flourishing traffic in slaves; when white men of 
the lowest character and morals were exploiting the natives 
there as in Africa, and when human lives, so long as they 
wete clothed in a brown skin, were sold and sold again, like 
so many pigs in a market. There are plenty of men alive 
to-day who remember the days when the ‘blackbirders’— 
so called because their job was to snare the ‘blackbirds’ 
(negroes or South Sea Islanders)—were laying a trail of 
hate and fear that often had terrible repercussions on 
innocent people. All this was happening in the days of 
Victorian respectability in England, where people envisaged 
life in ‘the coral islands’ to be as idyllic as the name itself. 

Most of the stories had the same grim end—the poor, 
wretched brown captives were swallowed up by some fate 
and destination utterly unknown to the friends and relatives 
left behind. But one tale had a different finish to it. It 
happened in 1870. 

A certain small vessel called the Margaret Brander put in 
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at the Gilbert Islands to capture labourers for a plantation 
on the island of Tahiti. They were enticed on board by a 
usual and a sure method. The ship would lie outside the 
coral reef. Very soon swarms of curious natives would 
surround her, paddling about or bobbing up and down on 
the crystal-clear water in their little canoes. Beads, calico, 
trinkets, hoop-iron, knives, would be displayed before their 
envious eyes and offered in exchange for coconuts. Next 
they would be invited down into the hold to see and to 
partake of biscuits, rice, and other strange foods which 
would be unheard-of delicacies to them. Their attention 
thus distracted, the hatches would be clapped down and the 
ship would sail. Once imprisoned, the natives would be 
helpless. They had no weapons of any sort. Even their 
strength would be drained from them, by a period of slow 
semi-starvation, until they were too weak to offer any 
resistance. 

Their destination would vary. Sometimes they would 
sail for days, to be landed on a plantation in a neighbouring 
group of islands; sometimes it would be weeks or months 
before they reached land—often the coast of South America, 
where those who remained alive would be sold as slaves for 
the mines or plantations. 

In the case of the Margaret Brander, fear and frenzy and 
longing for revenge spurred on the captives to a rebellion 
which ended in a fearful tragedy. 

Thete is no space here for all the details, which were 
reported by a white sea-captain to a missionary, who wrote 
them down in his diary. The Margaret Brander had been 
cruising round until she had collected, from one source and 
another, about three hundred and fifty natives. These were 
all herded together in the hold, so tiny that they would have 
died of suffocation had not the captain, who knew it well, 
allowed them to come up on deck to bteathe, several at a 
time. 
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It was one of these who, seeing his island home dis- 
appearing behind them on the horizon, seized an axe and, 
creeping up behind him, killed the supercargo. The cap- 
tain thereupon ran down into his cabin for a loaded gun, 
but before he could fire it was wrenched from his grasp, and 
he too was slain. The mate was shot dead with the captain’s 
rifle. 

The rebellion now reached deadly proportions. The 
crew had the weapons, but were hopelessly outnumbered 
by the desperate natives, who overran the ship. First of all 
the Gilbertese ran up the rigging and cut down the mainsail, 
with which they covered the skylight, so that the crew 
below could not watch their movements. They then took 
the wheel, to steer the ship back towards their own home, 
but there was a small window which commanded a view 
of the wheel, and man after man who tried to hold it was 
shot down by the crew. 

Little by little, however, the crew were driven to the 
forecastle, where the battle raged furiously for seven hours. 
A Dane was in command, and as a last measure he deter- 
mined to blow up the centre of the ship. So they laid a 
trail of gunpowder under the deck, leading to a heap under 
the hatch, where most of the islanders were congregated. 
The trail was fired: there was a terrific explosion, in which 
most of the main deck was destroyed; almost all of the 
natives were killed, or were blown or leapt into the sea; 
the rest climbed up the rigging and the ropes. 

Thus paramount once more, the crew—seven in all— 
set to work to make an end of the rebels. This they did, 
callously and in cold blood, until they had killed all but 
two—a woman and a man, whom they spared to help them 
to take the ship to Tahiti—a short journey which took 
them three months. 

Tahiti is under French rule, and French officials held an 
inquiry, but on the evidence exonerated the blackbirders 
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and took no steps to stop their trade. The Margaret Brander 
was repaired and refitted, and once more started out on her 
loathsome business. 

It is at this point that the horrible record is broken. In 
the interval some missionaries from the London Missionary 
Society had visited the southern Gilberts in their little 
barque the John Williams III. It was the beginning of the 
end. The presence of white men antagonistic to them made 
it increasingly difficult for the blackbirders to continue as 
before. The tales the missionaries told attracted the atten- 
tion of the Western world; British men-of-war began more 
frequently to cruise round this part of the Pacific Ocean, 
and the pirates—by no means as picturesque as story-book 
illustrations depict them—had to change their game. 

Their new device was more subtle and more difficult to 
counteract. They would state that they were recruiting 
labourers, who would be well treated, well paid, and 
brought home when their work was completed. The 

‘simple natives would put their mark to a document they 
could neither read nor understand, but which was produced 
as evidence of their legal goodwill should any official or 
missionaty show an awkward inclination to make trouble. 
Needless to say, the gangs of ignorant labourers would 
rarely see their homes again once they were shipped off, and 
even now men are frequently met with in the islands of 
the Pacific who have never been able to make their way 
home again. To-day, however, generally speaking, native 
labour is recruited under strict Government supervision, 
and the men are well cared for and repatriated on the 
expiration of their term of indenture. 

The days of such vile abuses are over, happily, though 
many men have martyred themselves fighting them. How- 
ever, the days of adventure in the South Sea Islands have 
far from disappeared, though it may now take a rather dif- 
ferent form. A man who goes out there is a brave man, for 
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he is completely cut off for months at a time, not only from 
civilization and from the normal conditions and comforts 
to which civilization has accustomed him, but from com- 
munications with home and friends. 

The Rev. George Herbert Eastman is one of the pioneers 
whom the London Missionary Society has continued to 
send out to that part of the world since the days when their 
little ship, the Duff, took the first-missionaries to Tahiti in 
1798. His exact title is very high-sounding—Principal of 
the L.M.S. Training College and High Schools for the 
Gilbert Islands Mission. Actually his work comprises any 
single job that no one else on the islands can tackle. It may 
be educational, it may be literary, it may be evangelistic— 
but it may equally well be stitching the wounds of an 
injured native or repairing the engine of a motor-launch. 
Besides the work enumerated above, he and his wife have 
to prepare native literature for their press,! look after the 
dispensary, supervise the technical training in local crafts, 
the importance of which Mr Eastman is most emphatic 
about, and also look after another complication which the 
mechanical age has added to their existence—the wireless, 
transmitter and receiver, and, said Mr Eastman, “it was no 
small matter to pick up Morse sufficiently to keep in touch 
with other Morse stations, when I didn’t begin till the age 
of forty-six!” 

The Gilbert Islands, where Mr Eastman and his courage- 
ous wife are stationed, lie on the very belt of the equator, 
some notth, some south, of the line. The inhabitants set 
their clocks—if they have any—by the setting of the sun, 
at six o'clock in the evening, when bright sunlight changes 
tapidly to darkness, or by its rising—on the other side of 
the island!—at six o’clock in the morning. 


* Among their productions are such works as The Pilgrim’s Progress (translated 
by Mrs Eastman), Elementary Hygiene and First Aid, Christian Theology for the 
Gilbertese, The Care of Mothers and Children, and an efficient and excellent quarterly 
magazine. 
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The Gilberts are coral islands, but not as lovely as such 
ate depicted in glamorous pictures. Yet strangers who 
come upon them fresh from a world of fog or rain or mud 
see in them in quiet weather a tropic beauty and charm of 
their own. The sun reflects the turquoise-blue of the 
tropical sky; on a calm day the waters of the lagoons are as 
clear as crystal; in some places jagged coral reefs and living 
coral in all shapes can be seen below the surface, with 
mytiads of gaily coloured fish darting about among their 
creams and pinks and reds. 

Each island is enclosed in a dangerous and jagged reef of 
coral. Outside this reef lies the sea, with its great rolling 
breakers, sometimes smooth, sometimes lashed to storm. 
Inside the reef stretches a calm lagoon, from three to fifteen 
miles in breadth, in places very shallow, in others deep 
enough to float a navy! A narrow strip of dazzling white 
beach fringes the island, backed by coconut-palms with 
feathery crowns. These and the pandanus are the principal 
vegetation of the otherwise almost barren coral sandbanks. 
For—as you may read in mote detail in Mr Eastman’s own 
book, Coral-island Fo/k—thete ate two types of coral island: 
the high or volcanic type, where groves of orange-trees and 
masses of exotic flowers—the scarlet hibiscus, the rosy 
oleander, the frangipani of heady fragrance—grow in pro- 
fusion, and the low-lying coral atolls, mere sandbanks of 
coral grit, which will not sustain any grass, any vegetables, 
any green undergrowth, any fruit-trees or herbs—not even 
enough scrub to keep a goat alive, let alonea cow. Months, 
even years, will sometimes pass without a shower of rain. 
The islanders normally obtain water for washing and drink- 
ing from wells, but after a certain period without rain it 
becomes brackish, and the wells can be seen to rise and fall 
with the tide, as the sea soaks through.the island from one 
side to another. 

The natives are accustomed to a dull and unvaried diet 
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of fish, coconuts, and pandanus meal, but the white man, 
brought up with almost all the products of the world at his 
door, and innumerable natural delicacies, finds it hard to 
accommodate himself to the monotony of the island food, 
even when it is eked out by tinned stores brought by the 
mission ship from Australia or New Zealand. 

Missionaries are undoubtedly the people who have most 
cause to be thankful to the manufacturers of tinned food! 
Mr Eastman and his wife are largely dependent on it for 
their subsistence. And the supplies that they have to get 
in ate perhaps the largest ever supplied to a private house- 
hold, for seven or eight months may pass before the small 
mission schooner, the John Williams V,} arrives from Sava, 
Fiji, with fresh stores. — 

Here is a fair specimen of a typical cargo: tins of fruit, 
meat, fish, vegetables, butter, dried and condensed milk, 
jam, marmalade; sacks of flour, rice, and other cereals; 
cases of fresh potatoes and onions, already, after their short 
journey, suspiciously smelly; cases of Bibles, and of paper, 
type, etc., for the mission press; drugs, for the mission 
dispensary; cement, for building; coal, for ovens (for there 
is little wood and no coal on the islands); kerosene, for 
lamps; motor spirit, for the engine which provides power 
for the wireless transmitter and electric light for the mis- 
sion station; oil paint; timber, for building; and—most 


1 ‘John Williams’ is a name to respect and to inspire in that part of the world. 
It is the name of a man who went out for the London Missionary Society in 1817, 
and devoted himself to sailing round the islands in his little schooner, taking his 
message of peace and goodwill to the islanders. He was murdered on a visit to 
the New Hebrides in 1838. In 1844 the first ship named after him set sail. The 
money for this vessel—over six thousand pounds—was raised entirely by children 
in Great Britain, and the boat was repaired and refitted by their efforts again and 
again. The John Williams II was also built by children’s money—over eleven 
thousand pounds. She was wrecked, and the John Williams III built from the 
insurance money. The John Williams IV cost just over seventeen thousand pounds. 
She sailed from London in 1894 and cruised round the islands for thirty-six years. 
She has now been replaced by an auxiliary schooner, the John Williams V, which 
continues the fine work of her predecessors. The bell from the John Williams IV 
hangs beside the prosaic lift at Livingstone House, in Westminster, the head- 
quarters of the London Missionary Society, a constant reminder to the many who 
pass by it of the proud history which lies behind it, 
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welcome of all, perhaps—letters and newspapers, maybe six 
months old! 

There were no missionaries at all on the Gilbert Islands 
up till the early days of the present century. It had been 
declared quite impossible for white people to live for long 
periods in a spot so isolated, so barren, so cut off from 
civilization. Then, in 1901, the Rev. W. E. Goward, of the 
London Missionary Society, and his wife determined to 
brave the conditions, and it is amusing to note that they 
were not allowed to go there without a condensing plant 
to make fresh water from sea-water, in case of a long 
drought. 

These two brave people lived cut off from civilization for 
seventeen years. They were then followed by the Eastmans, 
who had already done five years of similar work in the 
beautiful islands of the Cook group. Mr Eastman comes 
of stock that knew well the meaning of service and an 
uncompromising stand for principle. He can trace his 
descent back through generations of Free Church ministers 
to—and beyond—a certain ancestor who was one of the 
clergy ejected from the Established Church on refusing to 
sign the Declaration of Uniformity in 1662. His great- 
grandfather, the Rev. Theophilus Eastman, was one of the 
founders of the London Missionary Society, in 1795, and 
later connexions have carried on the same tradition. 

Mr Eastman, however, was not brought up with this 
purpose in view; and he had actually been in business for 
some years when he determined to change his profession. 
He was first stirred to this resolve when he heard from 
certain people working in the islands of the way in which 
the islanders were in some places mercilessly exploited by 
unsctupulous whites. He immediately went to Paton Con- 
gtegational College, at Nottingham, where, after some 
years of study, he was ordained as a’missionary of the 
London Missionary Society and sent out to Rarotonga, in 
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the South Seas, the : scene of the martyrdom of many : mn 
men. 

The present century, young though it still may be, has 

seen many changes in the South Seas, and most of them, 
Mr Eastman can thankfully record, are for the better. 
Beachcombers and blackbirders are fast disappearing, and 
in many places hard-working and honest traders and 
planters are doing much to restore the lost prestige of the 
white man in the eyes of the natives. 
_ Quaint as it may sound, one of the principal parts of Mr 
Fastman’s work consists in ‘visiting’ his parishioners. It 
takes a form, however, very different from that which is 
usual in England. In Mr Eastman’s own words: 


The great distances, the strong currents, adverse winds, the 
extensive sandbanks, impassable at low tide, the dangerous 
reefs and tortuous boat-passages full of jagged coral rocks, 
make the visitation of these large islands very difficult and 
toilsome. But the people are glad to see us, and it heartens 
our teachers in their lonely outposts if we can go and spend 
only one night with them and their people. 


He refrains from adding the word ‘dangerous,’ though 
he might well have done so. He had only been in the 
islands a few months when he nearly lost his life in the 
performance of such duties, tossed about at sea in a little 
boat by the fiercest hurricane in that part of the world 
since 1864. 

It happened that he had occasion to sail to Aitutaki, an 
island about a hundred and forty miles to the north of 
Rarotonga. The John Williams IV not being available, he 
attanged to travel by a 50-ton schooner, an old boat 
named the Toafa Haamia, which was used for the copra 
trade. With the exception of the skipper, he was the only 
white man aboard. 

There was a strong sea running when they set sail, but 
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that was a most natural and frequent occurrence in that part 

of the world. The wind was favourable, and they reached 
Aitutaki in good time. The rollers were breaking on the 
reef so violently, however, that the schooner could not 
launch her little boat; nor could any craft come out from 
the shore to meet her. And the longer they dallied, in the 
hope of landing, the lower fell the barometer, the blacker 
became the sky. The proximity of bad reefs was dangerous 
for a little boat in a bad storm, as the captain knew well. 
He therefore gave the order for the sails to be reefed, and 
they made for the open sea once more. 

It hardly seemed as if their position was thereby im- 
proved. The wind was lashing the water into a fury. 
Alternately it clove into deep valleys and massed itself into 
mountains. But the little schooner did honour to her 
makers—probably some Glasgow shipyard. She rose and 
fell with the huge seas, leaning and rolling and bending 
to them. But each roll was always worse than the previous 
one, until it became evident that she must heave to against 
wind and sea and face them. The crew battened down the 
hatches, covered the skylights with boards and tarpaulins, 
lashed all deck fittings tight with rope, and prepared for 
the worst. ; 

They were not a moment too soon. The Toafa Haamia 
had hardly turned round before the hurricane was upon her 
in full force. The barometer fell and fell and fell. Darkness 
smothered them. The wind howled and shrieked and 
screamed like a thousand furies. All the passengers, men, 
women, and children, Eastman among them, were huddled 
down in the tiny cabin, which had every opening closed 
in order to keep out the sea. Some were hysterical, some 
dumb with fear, nearly all sick and ill. 


Up on deck the native crew were taking every measure 


for safety that was possible in such a sea.» Oil-bags were 
put round the sides of the vessel, in order to lessen the 
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impact of the waves. The rope lashings were quadrupled; 
all the spars and timber were gathered and bound into a 
sea-anchor. 

The hurricane continued to increase in violence. The 
little boat had shipped tons of water, and, worse still, was 
leaking so badly that the natives were having to work the 
pumps. The deck cargo broke loose, and was all carried 
away in one great sea. Little by little everything else was 
torn away, until only the mere shell was left. A tank of 
hundreds of gallons of fresh water was swept away. The 
stout hawsers of the sea-anchor snapped like thread; the 
iron chain of the kedge-anchor went after it; finally the 
ship’s big anchor, with forty fathoms of chain, was let down 
over the bows. It was impossible to stand by the wheel; 
so the tiller had to be lashed firm with ropes in order to 
keep the rudder amidships. 

Hurricanes in the South Seas are no novelty, but never 
had the captain, so he declared, encountered such a one 
as this in all his life. The fiercest hurricane is normally over 
in three or four hours; this one continued till there seemed 
no possibility of escaping alive. 

The seas rose round the little boat to more than half the 
height of the mast. Sometimes they broke on her with a 
colossal and terrifying thud; sometimes she climbed them, 
as if she were climbing walls of water. But then something 
happened which made this impossible. The wind changed, 
so that, instead of facing them, she was broadside on to 
the waves. It was impossible to turn her. The huge 
mountains of water battered against her sides until she 
shivered from stem to stern. Again and again she was 
completely buried. Again and again every human being 
in her was tossed helplessly from side to side, like a match 
in a wooden box. 

Yet she survived it, and one man, at all events, will never 
cease to remember or to thank God for the answer to his 
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prayers that night—an answer which seemed to all who 
heard of it afterwards to be not less than a miracle. 

The hurricane continued for nearly ten hours, and then 
the rain came down in torrents, and with such force that 
it was almost impossible to stand up in it on deck. The 
sky was black with racing clouds, through which a pale 
moon would sometimes show, lighting up a black and 
howling waste of waters. 

At 3.30 in the morning the storm slightly abated. An 
hour or two later, with the dawn of day, the little boat was 
still afloat, and, although a huge sea was still running, hope 
began to revive in those aboard her. At noon they got 
hold of a few ship’s biscuits and some cold water—every- 
thing in the cook’s galley had been washed overboard—and 
had something of a meal. 

When the captain judged that it was sufficiently safe to 
turn the vessel round to face the seas, and gave orders for 
the wheel to be therefore unlashed, it was discovered, to 
the dismay of all, that the tiller had been completely 
smashed, and that the rudder was unmanageable and lashing 
about as the seas willed. It seemed as if the last days of 
the Toafa Haamia had come. For a whole day and night 
she lay at the mercy of the elements. All that the crew 
could do was to pump out the water, and this they did 
constantly, until yet another day dawned—Sunday. 

The sky was grey and storm-swept; there was a heavy 
sea running; the boat was first lifted high and then plunged 
low. Every one was exhausted, strained, and half-famished. 
And yet, on that morning, on the almost wrecked boat, 
the weary crew and passengers gathered together on deck 
to give thanks for their present safety in what must have 
appeared one of the most curious Sunday services ever held. 
_ The congregation consisted of the skipper, the missionary 
(with a four days’ beard on his face), the native passengers 
—a motley array of men, women, and children—and the 
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native crew. Two or three men had to stand fast by the 
lashed remains of the tiller, in order to attend to it; every 
one had a rail or a stay to clutch at as the deck rocked and 
plunged under their feet. Yet it is doubtful whether hearts 
in church were ever more sincere than were those people’s, 
whose situation might still have been called desperate. Mr 
Eastman read from the Bible, the natives sang some Maori 
hymns, a native member of the Christian Church prayed, 
and the missionary concluded the service with a short 
address and prayer. 

Before sunset that day a rough makeshift steering gear 
had been contrived by the sailors, and the bows of the ship 
were turned to where it was imagined land might be—for 
where the boat was in actuality not a soul had any idea. 
Still leaking badly, she ploughed her way through water 
strewn with floating wreckage—branches of trees, broken 
timber, green coconuts—showing with what force the 
currents were running, since no land was visible. 

The next day certain observations were taken which in- 
dicated that their faulty steering gear and the strong currents 
together had taken them far out of their course. Still no 
land had been sighted; they were all famished; but some 
Bovril had been found, the cook broke up the ship’s lockers 
for firewood and boiled some water, and the hot soup put 
new life and hope into all of them. 

At noon on Tuesday land was sighted, and before sunset 
they came abreast of the northern reef of Aitutaki—which 
they had last seen six whole days previously. Hoisting the 
red ensign, half-mast and reversed, as a signal of distress, 
they waited to see what would happen. A heavy sea was 
still running, but four boats put out, manned with picked 
crews, who came on board, amazed and relieved at their 
safety. They had long ago been given up for lost, for it 
had not been dreamed possible for such a little boat as the 
Toafa, in her old age, to survive such a storm. 
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The island itself, they were informed, had been completely 
devastated by the hurricane. Scarcely a house remained, 
and those which survived were a few isolated strong 
buildings. 

At this stage Mr Eastman thought he had better go ashore 
and pay the calls which had been the original cause of his 
voyage a week ago. When he stepped on land he saw for 
himself that the reports had not been exaggerated. Trees 
had been torn up by the roots, and were lying piled here 
and there as they had fallen. Roofs had been wrenched off, 
windows blown out, porches and verandas wrecked, while 
the native houses were lying in ruins everywhere. 

The next few days of his stay on the island were largely 
taken up with unexpected medical work. The exposure and 
privation on the night of the storm had caused a great many 
serious cases of pleurisy, pneumonia, fever, and so forth. 
An epidemic of dysentery followed, owing to the people’s 
using water from impure sources and drinking juice from 
the fallen coconuts, which had quickly fermented in the 
hot sun. Before many days he had used up his entire stock 
of drugs, and was at his wits’ end to find suitable substitutes. 

He did not leave the island for three weeks. The boat 
that took him home brought news of still more terrible 
happenings. One island had been swept by a tidal wave 
which had destroyed a whole village. His home island, 
Rarotonga, lay just on the edge of the hurricane’s course 
and had escaped serious injury. 

Such storms occur once in a lifetime. But in work which 
keeps a man travelling always in such dangerous coutses, 
by night as well as by day, adventures must be frequent. 
Mr Eastman tells of one journey when he was nearly 
swept out to sea—an eventuality always to be borne in 
mind and guarded against when travelling in a light boat 
in those strong currents. He happened on this occasion 
to be visiting a large island called Abemama. The John 
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Williams IV had anchored as close as possible to the en- 
trance of the lagoon, but the wind was so stiff that even 
the water inside the lagoon was rough, and it took the party 
nearly eight hours to cross it in their little laanch—a distance 
of ten or twelve miles. In the meantime their food for the 
day, in another small boat, had been carried by the tide in 
a different direction,-and did not reach the shore till five 
hours after! 

Mr Eastman walked to the village and did his business, 
which was installing a new teacher, checking the stocks of 
books, making up the accounts, paying salaries, forming a 
new church council, and seeing Government officials. By 
the time he had finished it was nearly midnight, but he had 
to hasten on, for the John Williams IV was due to reach 
another island at dawn next day. 

With the wind behind them they raced across the lagoon 
in record time in a small rowing-boat, but there was such 
a tremendous tide-rip running that they were swept past 
the ship, every effort to catch at ropes and chains being 
in vain. 

“The racing tide was rushing past the ship like a mill- 
race,’ wrote Mr Eastman. 


We were swept under a boat hanging from the davits, then 
carried under the vessel’s stern, where we were in imminent 
danger of being stove in as the ship rose and fell on the ocean 
swell; then the rope which had been thrown to us was torn 
from our grasp, and we were swept out to sea. The boys 
pulled their hardest, but we were swept farther and farther 
away from the ship into the pitchy blackness of the night. 
We heard the launch coming to our rescue, but the night was 
so dark and the sea so choppy that even after she had secured 
out rope we were many times nearly in collision with her as 
she or the boat rolled down one upon the other from the crest 
of a billow. Several times she pulled us nose under a big 
comber, and we shipped more water than was pleasant. With 
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the launch towing us and our boys all pulling their hardest 
it took us more than an hour to get abreast of the ship again, 
and the stout boats were somewhat damaged when at last we 
got them heaved up about 2 a.M. 


Life in the South Seas is never humdrum or easy, but 
during the War its inconveniences, its excitements, its 
dangers, were multiplied a hundredfold. Mr Eastman had 
only been out there a year when war was declared, and the 
missionaries, isolated by sea and completely dependent on 
their little mission ship for bringing them supplies and for 
visiting their numerous outstations, found themselves con- 
fronted with a new complication—the German raiders. 

The German fleet was particularly active in that part of 
the world, the Pacific being the hunting-ground of the 
world-famous Commander von Luckner. The Germans 
were naturally endeavouring to capture all Allied boats and 
supplies, and the John Williams IV had a score of thrilling 
escapes. At one time she was hiding on one side of a coral 
island while the Germans were scouting round looking for 
her on the other. 

On another occasion part of the crew of a German raider 
which had been wrecked put out to sea in a motor-launch, 
with a machine-gun on the bows, looking for any boat they 
could capture, but especially for the John Williams IV, 
which they knew was somewhere in the neighbourhood, 
cruising round the islands on her usual work. 

The few missionaries on the islands lived in a perpetual 
state of siege, and in comparison with such nightmare days 
the present must seem peaceful and untroubled, the risks 
and discomforts nothing more than a matter of routine. 

One of the new functions of the isolated mission station 
in Beru is to act as an official wireless station. As a con- 
dition of their licence they receive and send Government 
traffic, which is at times very heavy. A small plant has 
been installed for generating the electricity necessary for 
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working the transmitter, and 50-feet wireless masts are 
bound to the top of tall coconut-palms about 80 feet high, 
and projecting 20 feet above, so that the total height is 
100 feet—higher than anything else on the island. The 
palms themselves are stayed with strong wire. Strange and 
varied is the news that comes over this wireless: Govern- 
ment business, the location of the John Williams V, medical 
advice for the treatment of serious cases of illness; births, 
deaths, and such tragedies as the Rior disaster—a few 
hours after it occurred. And it comes from Australia, 
Japan, New Zealand, America, and the islands, and, of 
course, from England, va Fiji and Ocean Island. It is for 
the most part rather stern and severe business. Life on 
Beru is too busy for sitting down and listening to American 
jazz. 

The days of “Kuki” (Captain Cook) and his white com- 
panions, the papalangi, or breakers through the heavens, 
have long since gone, with their wonder and their ease and 
their leisure. Gone too are the days of human sacrifices, 
of fierce chants and wild dances; the days when the great 
war canoes lay on the beach, ready to be rolled into the open 
sea over the bodies of wretched slave-captives, to the shout 
of the war-cry, ““Kia mate! Kia mate!” (“Kill! Kill!”’). 
With painted bodies and hideous fighting masks the chiefs 
and the peoples would go forth to wage war on their 
enemies, for wat was the only means they knew of in- 
creasing their possessions and of keeping their power. 
Those days have gone, and the people who may deplore 
their passing can never have known them except from the 
vantage ground of safety or imagination. Yet bravery has 
not vanished with them, as friends of the islanders know 
well. 

The arts of peace ate now cultivated in the Gilbert 
Islands. From all round, the natives come to be instructed 
in reading and writing, in technical crafts which will enable 
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them to make better use of the slender resources of the 
islands. The girls learn to weave mats and hats, to sew, and 
to make simple clothing; the boys learn carpentry, boat- 
and house-building, and the local forms of handicraft. They 
both learn to thatch their houses and to make their skirts 
—for girls and youths still wear the graceful skirts of palm- 
leaves which are so sadly miscopied in Western theatres. 
The native would not be human, however, if he did not 
admire the white man’s attire and wish to emulate it on 
special occasions. It cannot be denied that the Boy Scout 
in the Gilbert Islands feels as much pride in his khaki cotton 
shirt and shorts as does his brother in Brixton—more, 
indeed, for to wear clothes in that climate is often a physical 
sacrifice. 

The natives are still rather lovable in their childlikeness. 
Mr Eastman gives in his book a little glimpse of a church 
service—with the men and boys sitting on the floor on one 
side and the women and the girls on the other. There—as 
in England, and if perhaps more frequently with much more 
excuse—attention will wander. But on either side of the 
church sits a deacon on a stool or upturned box, there to 
forestall all unseemly giggling or whispering. On the first 
sign of such he is ready. Bent double, he creeps across the 
front of the preacher until he reaches the offender, to whom 
he mercilessly administers a resounding whack with a heavy 
fan—a punishment which hurts mote by its disgrace than 
by its physical pain. 

Like children are they also in their simplicity, their 
emotionalism, and their credulity. These qualities run out 
of hand on occasion, and Mr Eastman and his helpers had 
in 1930 to cope with an amazing riot of the most serious 
character. 

He had only just returned to the head mission station at 
Beru from one of his ‘ visits’ when he heard of the most 
extraordinary happenings in Onotoa, one of the southern 
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islands. He immediately changed his plans and sailed 
straight for Onotoa, in company with the new Government 
officer. When he arrived there he found himself in the 
centre of an outburst of unbalanced religious emotionalism. 
Skirmishes and riots had taken place only the day before in 
which two people had been killed. Still more amazing 
events had led up to the fighting. 

A certain senior native teacher, on furlough in the island, 
had been taking revivalist services in the various villages 
with marked success. He was even said to have cured sick 
people by laying his hands on them in prayer. Soon he 
came to be regarded as a prophet, a ré/e to which he 
evidently was by no means averse, for he made various 
declarations of having received revelations from heaven. 
The excitement grew. People left their villages and flocked 
to the one where the “prophet” lived. Meetings for prayer 
and prophecy were held almost continuously in the church, 
and even in the local graveyards in the dead of night. As 
the excitement spread so did the extravagance. Silly women 
declared they had had visions; one of them prophesied the 
coming of the Day of Judgment, and foretold the day when 
the Lord would return and establish His kingdom on 
Onotoa. A large piece of ground was even cleared as a 
site for this New Jerusalem or “paradise.” The hysteria 
seized more and more of the natives in its grip. The Bible 
was discarded. The native Government practically broke 
up, even the prisoners being allowed to escape from the 
gaol. Women and girls banded themselves together as the 
“sheep” of the “prophet,” youth and men as the “swords.” 
The so-called prophet permitted himself to be styled the 
“Father of God” and his son, a lad of none too satisfactory 
a character, ‘God the Father.” 

The day before Mr Eastman arrived a gang of the youths 
had gone to the Government station to threaten with the 
“Sword of Gabriel” those forces which had shown hostility 
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to their doings. It is impossible to declare exactly what 
started the mé/ée—a thrown stone, a blow, or a deliberate 
assault on the youths, who were, as a matter of fact, un- 
armed. An unpremeditated skirmish followed, in which two 
men were mortally wounded, and the followers of the 
“prophet” established the truth of their claims—or so 
they averred. 

Mr Eastman and the Government officer found them- 
selves confronted, therefore, with a mob at fever-heat. 
There was first incredulity and then anger, as the missionary 
did not join with them in acclaiming the movement. A 
thousand people, utterly unbalanced with excitement, rushed 
into the great church, while Mr Eastman endeavoured to 
explain calmly to them how and where and why they were 
wrong. Remarkable scenes were witnessed. The mission- 
ary was told that certain women had died during the 
address, after declaring that only he could bring them to 
life again. The following extract from his official report of 
the occurrence shows that a certain sense of humour and 
firmness are not without value in the treatment of religious 
hysteria: 

I found them in an extraordinary condition resembling a 
cataleptic trance, there being no perceptible pulse nor breath- 
ing, but the body remaining warm. Having satisfied myself 
that the five women were not dead, I had them laid in a row 
outside the church, and, amid the angry protestations of the 
crowd, I declined to pander to their superstition by praying 
over them, but instead I poured buckets of water over their 
heads, with results that satisfied me that the subjects were 
certainly not dead, though not a sound escaped any of them, 
so excellent was their simulation of death. Some of them lay 
for hours longer, and in the middle of the night were said to 
be restored to life by the “prophet’s” son, and to have pro- 
phesied sundry evils that would speedily be visited upon me 
for failing to acknowledge the “prophet” and the movement 
as heaven-born. 
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There were other and more conventional measures taken, 
needless to say. Firstly, Mr Eastman tried to disillusion 
the native teachers, many of whom had fallen under the 
spell of the “prophet.” Then he quietly tackled the old 
men, who exercise great influence on the island as a whole. 
The irregular meetings were forbidden, the Bible was 
reinstated, and the companies of “sheep” and “swords” 
were disbanded. 

The Government officer was in a quandary as to how to 
exercise his official position, as the native Government had 
practically ceased to exist. However, the “prophet” and 
his son were removed from the island for a time. A 
Government inquiry was held and a number of individuals 
were sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment, and the 
island quietened down. 

On his return to the head mission station Mr Eastman 
sent one of the sanest senior Gilbertese ministers to live 
and to work on Onotoa for a time, and the reports soon 
showed that the “prophet” was thoroughly discredited, 
as also the movement, although certain of its followers 
obstinately protest its truth. 

So the work goes on, with its encouragements one day 
and its disappointments the next. The missionary pioneer 
is still needed in these outposts of civilization, and he still 
accepts the call, though some people wonder why. It does 
indeed seem a queer life for a cultured white man or a 
delicate white woman. Yet find me one to say, looking 
back on what he has renounced, that he regrets it. 


Chapter IV 
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CHARLES DE FOUCAULD—THE SOLDIER WHO BECAME 
A HOLY MAN 
“OME men are born into adventure; others court it or 
achieve it; others again have it thrust upon them; 
and it is hard to say which of these three roads offers 
the most sensational story. There is one man, however, 
who took the middle path, whose life provides contrasts 
stranger and more unbelievable than could be found in 
any work of fiction. This is Charles de Foucauld, who was 
born into the world as a member of an ancient and noble 
French family and who left it as a Christian marabout, 
or holy man, assassinated far from civilization by savage 
fanatics during the upheavals which the Great War caused 
even among the tribes in the farthest reaches of the 
- African desert. 

The story of the translation of de Foucauld from awild, dis- 
sipated, extravagant young army officer into first an explorer 
of the most determined intrepidity and then into a hermit 
practising such extremes of self-immolation that none could 
be found to share the labours to which his vocation at 
length guided him is both amazing and inspiring. 

The first tales about him tell of a young man of fortune 
who would smoke cigars of a certain brand only, of a fop, 
a gambler—in short, of an extravagant young rowé. From 
a letter to a friend, written, in the later part of the holy 
man’s life, by a certain venerable abbot, a dear friend of 
de Foucauld, we pick the following passage: 


. You exhort me to give him a helper, a companion. For the 
moment I cannot, but could I do so I should still hesitate. 
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You know, Monseigneur, I have the deepest esteem for the 
heroic virtues of Father Albéric, and it is well rooted by twelve 
years of intimate companionship. The only thing at which 
I am astonished is that he does not perform miracles! I have 
never seen, outside of books, such holiness on the earth. 
But . . . the austerities he practises, and which he thinks of 
demanding of his companions, ‘are such that I am inclined to 
believe that neophytes would soon succumb to them. More- 
over, the intensity of mind that he imposes on himself and 
wishes to impose on his disciples appears to me so superhuman 
as to make me dread lest such excessive tension of mind might 
drive his disciple mad before he had been killed with the 


excess of austerities. 


The reverend father had not exaggerated. De Foucauld 
himself (“‘Father Albéric”) had not long previously written 
to a certain priest—one of four Trappist brethren who had 
thought of joining him in the desert—that they must all 
be prepared, firstly, for the constant fear of assassination 
and, secondly, to die of hunger. For at this time the young 
man who had been able to smoke cigars of a certain brand 
only was living on a diet despised and rejected by his own 
half-caste negro gardener—barley bread and herb tea. How 
and why had he leaped such a gulf? ¥ 

Charles-Eugéne de Foucauld was born in 1858, and was 
unfortunate enough to lose both a loving father and a 
loving mother when he was only fourteen. He and his 
only sister, Marie, were then brought up by their maternal 
grandfather, a retired colonel. 

The children were spoiled, of course. Grandparents are 
notorious sinners in this respect. And the old colonel had 
adored his dead daughter, and saw her living again in her 
children. Every time Charles smiled it was Charles’s 
mother who smiled; every time he cried it was she who 
shed tears. The boy must not, therefore, be allowed to 
cry, and the indulgence thus allowed him fostered a naturally 
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violent temperament—affectionate, bold and quick-witted, 
passionate and self-willed in all its loves and hates. 

The young Charles had the conventional education of an 
aristocratic French boy. But conventions were never made 
for that headstrong character, and he brooked them ill. He 
was first sent to a church school, then to the /ycée at Stras- 
bourg, where his grandfather was living. During this 
period the Franco-German war broke out; the old man and 
the children were driven to take refuge in Berne, and were 
never allowed back in Alsace-Lorraine, instead afterwards 
settling at Nancy. From the /ycée at Nancy the young man 
chose to go to the famous military school of Saint-Cyr, in 
Paris (the school where—how many years before?—the 
young Napoleon Bonaparte had studied), scraping through 
the competitive examination with difficulty, and even then 
almost rejected on account of his extreme corpulency, which 
was due, it must be admitted, to laziness and gluttony. 
How odd that sounds of the monk whom most people 
remember as a spare figure, with deeply lined ascetic face, 
and who would invite those of his friends in whom he most 
delighted to a feast of dates and nuts! 

From Saint-Cyr, de Foucauld passed to the Cavalry 
School of Saumur, where the reckless living of himself and 
his best friend became a byword. From the Cavalry School 
he passed into the 4th Hussars, and with them went to 
Algeria, to the garrisons at Bone and Sétif. 

While at Algeria the young lieutenant got himself into 
mote trouble by disobeying the colonel’s orders on what 
he considered to be a personal matter that concerned himself 
alone. The colonel thought otherwise, and the young 
scapegrace was sent back to France on “temporary leave.” 
While he was there, considering the question, rebellion 
broke out in Africa among certain tribes, stirred up by a 
certain marabout named Bu-Amama, who was preaching a 
holy war against tle French ‘infidels.? De Foucauld’s 
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regiment was ordered south to repress the insurrection, a fact 
which was sufficient to make the hot-headed young soldier 
forget all his private grievances. Immediately he wrote to 
the Minister of War, apologizing, recanting, and pleading 
that he be allowed to rejoin his comrades immediately. His 
plea was granted, and he set out once more for Africa. 

Active service brought out a new de Foucauld—a soldier 
and a leader, tough to endure hardship, brave under danger, 
gay and light-hearted under the most trying conditions, and 
seemingly regardless of all his former epicurean standards 
of living. 

All these qualities were apparent to the lowest private, 
and he was adored for them. But subconsciously were 
developing inclinations yet more unusual and a little of that 
temperament which was to direct his life into such surprising 
and unique channels. — 

Lying at night under the intense deep blue of the tropical 
sky, counting the silent stars, treading the burning sand, or 
watching the wonder of the sunset in the west, mingling 
with the natives of the country, de Foucauld found himself 
possessed and enthralled by a passionate attraction for it all. 
In his after-life certain persons traced much that was Oriental 
in his character—a mysticism, a transcendental fatalism, a 
love of silence, qualities all apparently innate and deep- 
rooted. These traits may have been a legacy from that 
far-off Bertrand, his crusading ancestor. Who knows? 

So strong became the call of the desert to him that, when 
the insurrection was over, the young de Foucauld applied 
for leave in order to go farther south, to study the peoples 
of the country. It was refused him, which is not to be 
wondered at! We can almost hear the colonel saying, 
“Good heavens! What’s the regiment coming to? If all 
my young men took it into their heads to wander off to 
have a look at the country where the deuce should we be?” 

But in this case they had an exceptional young man to 
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deal with—one who knew what he wanted and was de- 
termined to get it no matter what the cost. He resigned 
from the regiment, and in order to be able to carry out his 
proposition in a thoroughly efficient manner the former 
young spendthrift, scapegrace, and gourmet went to Algiers, 
shut himself up in libraries, took lessons in Arabic, and 
sought for companions only those who could and would 
help him in the enterprise which was in his mind—nothing 
less than a survey of Morocco, so near to Europe, so far 
from civilization, a closed country to all but a few from 
the outside world. 

In de Foucauld’s intention there were doubtless certain 
practical and patriotic motives. It would be an excellent 
thing for his own country to have a closer and more detailed 
knowledge of territory so close to her own interests. 

The time drew near when he must think about the actual 
way in which the journey should be undertaken, and begin, 
ot at least plan, the actual preparations. 

The first thing he had to decide was the question of 
disguise, for to travel as a Christian would be not only 
suicidal, but literally impossible. There were two alterna- 
tives before him, therefore: the ré/e of Arab or of Jew—the 
turban or the black cap—and unhesitatingly, for a hundred 
reasons, he chose the latter. 

Whichever he chose, it must be remembered that he 
would have not only to look but to live the part. He must 
walk, talk, eat, pray, sleep, behave always as either Arab 
ot Jew, and do so sufficiently convincingly to pass as one 
not only among strangers, but among Arabs or Jews 
themselves. Now the Jew is more international than the 
Arab; a Jew, even in Morocco, may have come from Spain, 
Palestine, Italy, and thus naturally be pardoned for a strange 
accent. Also the Jew was the more humble part; he might 
be spurned, snubbed, ignored—but so much the better: he 
would thus have less notice and more freedom. Lastly, 
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but of supreme importance, reasoned de Foucauld, was the 
help and fellowship which the race give to each other, and 
from the very start he received this help and proved it to 
be of the utmost benefit. 

Africa is a strange land, and some strange characters have 
made her their home. Many of them are unknown to the 
world which learns ‘from the newspapers, but one shall be 
mentioned here, if only for what de Foucauld owed to him 
—a little man, as brown and dried-up as a mummy, with 
close-cropped hair and a long beard, whose name was 
Oscar MacCarthy. 

MacCarthy might well have given Rider Haggard the 
material for a new series of romances in the A//an Quater- 
main vein. It was said of him that he possessed the whole 
land of Africa in his mind. That is an exaggeration, but 
it may be said quite truthfully that he not only had read— 
and remembered—almost every detail that had been written 
by travellers, historians, and archeologists about Africa, but 
had himself made thousands of notes through personal 
experiences and contacts with tribes and headmen and 
distant villages. 

Moreover, these expeditions of MacCarthy were, in their 
way, unique. Never did traveller set out so ill-equipped. 
Only his precious maps, his manuscript cards and note- 
books, were allowed to cumber his pockets on his longest 
journeys, a method of self-protection from robbery which 
he always upheld to be the best. “A thousand horsemen 
could not strip a naked man,” says an Oriental proverb, 
and if ever man knew the Oriental mind MacCarthy did. 

This astonishing creature, when de Foucauld first met 
him, was acting as keeper of:the library of Mustapha Pasha 
in Algiers, and the two men, so different, would sit together 
for hours, poring over old maps and dusty folios and 
travellers’ charts. 

In the meantime, since he had decided to be a Jew, de 
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Foucauld commenced to study Hebrew and Jewish customs, 
while MacCarthy, in whose shrewdness and wisdom he had 
the greatest confidence, looked round for a guide and com- 
panion for him, whom he finally found in the Rabbi 
Mardochee, an old Jew of the most chequered history. 

The story of this rabbi, as related by that genius and 
man of charm the late René Bazin, in his long life of Charles 
de Foucauld (Charles de Foucauld: Hermit and Explorer), 
whose friend as well as biographer he was, reads like a 
story from The Arabian Nights. 

When de Foucauld met him first, in Mustapha Pasha’s 
library, with MacCarthy, the Rabbi was about sixty years 
of age. He was a strange figure, dressed, in Syrian fashion, 
in a crimson caftan under a blue cloth mantle, both gar- 
ments rather old and dirty. On his head was a red cap 
under a black turban, and in his hand a snuff-box, from 
which he took continual pinches. 

“This man is just what you want,” replied MacCarthy, 
to the young Frenchman’s astonished questioning. “He 
has spent all his life in Morocco; he has travelled; he has 
been several times to Timbuktu; and he can give you 
precious information.” 

It was true. Mardochee’s fortunes had taken him all 
over the north of Africa in the most varying circumstances. 
He had been an acting rabbi, a rich and notable merchant, 
almost a beggar, an explorer in the employment of various 
scholars and of the Paris Geographical Society, and finally 
a rabbi tutor. 

There is no space here to give an account of his associa- 
tion with de Foucauld—an association which, irritating and 
infuriating as it must have been to the young Frenchman, 
is full of humour for the outsider reading of it in comfort. 

Mardochee, on first hearing of the proposed tour, saw 
in it and in the youthful would-be explorer a leisurely 
project and master which would provide him with a 
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comfortable existence for an indefinite period—the more 
indefinite the better. He found himself linked with a demon 
of energy and determination, whose one resolve was not 
only to accomplish his desire, but to accomplish it in a 
given time! 

On the other hand, de Foucauld found all the necessary 
requisites in Mardochee, if only Mardochee had been willing 
to exercise them. But the Jew was lazy, terrified of running 
into danger, and opposed with every means in his power 
the route de Foucauld wished to take, even up to the very 
point of leaving him. 

Only one thing kept his nose to the grindstone, and, in 
de Foucauld’s opinion, brought the journey to a successful 
conclusion. This was the contract they had signed before 
leaving, which had been drawn up by the shrewd MacCarthy, ° 
whose experience of Algerian Jews had taught him the 
necessary safeguards in dealing with them. In this the 
Rabbi undertook to accompany de Foucauld all through, 
and agreed to lose his rights to all remunerations should 
he abandon him at any point. With many groans and 
complaints he stuck to de Foucauld, therefore, to the bitter 
end—and for Mardochee it was certainly bitter. 

For de Foucauld it was no exaggeration to term it a 
triumph. His efforts were rewarded by the unqualified 
praise of the Paris Geographical Society, who conferred the 
first of its gold medals on the young explorer. 

Most of the account of the journey de Foucauld embodied 
in his book Reconnaissance au Maroc, a scientific survey, 
geographical, military, and political, written partly as a 
diary. Reading closely between the lines, particularly of 
the characteristic habits and customs of the peoples he met 
or came into contact with, it is a little easier to see why the 
young explorer threw away all the promise of the future 
years to take the Christian way of living down to them. 
For the Mussulman’s code of morals he has no words too 
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strong, no condemnation too wholesale, as these words 
reveal: 


Brigandage, armed attacks, are, in general, considered as 
honourable actions. Morals are dissolute. ... The finest 
quality they show is devotion to their friends; this they push 
to the last limits, and this noble feeling daily produces the 
finest actions. “ 


On the Moroccan Jews who shared the country he is 
even more severe. At one urgent point he was held up 
for twenty-four hours because it was the Sabbath. “If I 
could only take advantage of this delay to write out my 
notes!” he retailed. 


But it is almost impossible. In Morocco has a Jew ever 
been seen writing on the Sabbath? It is forbidden, just like 
travelling, lighting a fire, selling, counting money, talking 
business, and what not. And all these precepts are observed 
with equal care. For the Jews of Morocco all religion consists 
in that; moral precepts they deny. The ten commandments 
are bygone tales, at most good for children; but as for the 
three daily prayers and lengthy graces before and after meals, 
keeping the Sabbath and feasts, I believe nothing in the world 
would make them miss them. Endowed with a very lively 
faith, they scrupulously fulfil their duties towards God and 
indemnify themselves at the expense of His creatures. 


When he once more made his appearance in civilization, 
at Mogador, after months without proper food or lodging, 
having lived in constant danger from robbers, brigands, 
spies, or people who suspected him of being other than he 
seemed, he looked like a tramp and a beggar. The first 
call he made was at the French Consulate, to cash a cheque. 

His statement that he was the Vicomte de Foucauld was 
received with scepticism. With scant politeness the clerk 
told him to go and wait outside, while he informed the 
head of the office. : 
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“Give me a little water to wash in, then, please,” said 
the tramp. 

The clerk gave him the water and conducted him to a 
shed, and was curious or intrigued enough to look through 
the keyhole to see what the ragged applicant was really 
doing. To his astonishment he perceived that the tramp 
ot the Vicomte de Foucauld, whichever he might be, had 
a number of instruments with him, which he was laying on 
the ground. He might even be telling the truth, concluded 
the clerk, and rushed to the head, who ordered the strange 
visitor to be shown into his presence. It then appeared 
that not a single letter, of all those de Foucauld had written 
during the previous eight months, had reached its destina- 
tion. All the messengers he had entreated, the caravans 
he had entrusted his notes to, had been of no avail. He 
had apparently disappeared into the void. 

It was some months before the young explorer returned 
to France, and when he did so it was only to ponder upon 
a new excuse for returning to Africa. The desert had cast 
its spell on him, and he longed to see it again, could not 
be happy away from it. He did not talk much about it or 
his ambitions, however; though at one time there was a 
vague possibility of looking for the best starting-point to 
cross the Sahara. 

Nothing definite emerged from this idea, however. De 
Foucauld returned to Africa, but spent four months just 
wandering round in Algeria from oasis to oasis, restless 
and solitary, in the desert yet not of it, sometimes more 
than two days’ ride ahead of his native servant, and seem- 
ingly unconscious of the passage of time or such necessities 
of human life as eating. 

Once mote he returned to France and to the brilliantly 
intellectual society in which his family moved. From that 
world he would pass in an hour to another—his own four 
walls, where he would don a burnous, put a cushion under 
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his head, and go to sleep on the floor, with Algerian trophies 
and stuffs and arms around him. It was in that other circle, 
however, the circle of social and political and religious 
contacts, that he met the man whose influence was to change 
the whole course of his life—the Abbé Huvelin, mystic and 
scholar, humble of heart, simple of mind, tortured in body 
by ill-health, yet keeping intact his pity and his tenderness 
for those hundreds he met who were tortured in mind. 

We do not know the exact moment when the thoughts of 
Charles de Foucauld coalesced into one single impulsive 
point that forced his unconscious steps towards self- 
dedication to the Christian cause. Every influence, voice- 
less, passive as it might have seemed, compelled him in 
that direction. His own eyes had been absorbing vivid 
impressions not only into his mind, but into his heart, 
which, as is always the case with those of his temperament, 
was deeply sensitive. 

There was the ever-disturbing remembrance, in his so 
civilized and cultured surroundings, of that Moslem world 
which touched France and her interests so closely. There 
were, as contrasts to that world, the selfless love of his only 
sister and the charm of his two girl cousins, whose lives, in 
their freshness and modesty and devout simplicity, reminded 
him of a nosegay of fresh flowers. There were the usual 
philosophic doubts, the unrest, which come to every think- 
ing man at one period of his life. And illuminating the 
whole range of his mental vision when he came into contact 
with it was the radiant light of the Abbé Huvelin’s per- 
sonality, the force of his living example. 

Be that all as it may, one day the young explorer went 
humbly into the confessional box and said, in the words 
of another disciple, “‘Help thou mine unbelief.” } 

“Kneel down; confess to God,” answered the Abbé. 
“You will believe.” 

1 Mark ix, 24. 
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“But I did not come for that!” 

“Confess!” 

De Foucauld obeyed, and thenceforwatd his life was a 
different thing to him. 

Soon after that his great Pea noite au Maroc was 
published, and congratulations poured in upon him from 
every side. Every one asked what the next voyage of 
exploration was to be; every one wondered when it proved 
to be nothing more sensational than a little journey to 
Palestine. But this short and uneventful journey was to 
round off a definite decision he had reached from the 
moment of his talk with the Abbé Huvelin—a decision to 
serve God during the rest of his life. To Palestine, the 
home of the great founder of his religion, he felt himself 
drawn, and he never regretted it and never forgot it— 
Jerusalem in December, with the snow covering the roof- 
tops, Christmas in Bethlehem, days of meditation in Galilee 
and Nazareth, a little white town, with steep and winding 
streets. 

After his return from the Holy Land the young French- 
man felt that it was time for him to shape his life to the 
end he had chosen, and decided that it must be modelled 
on that of Jesus Himself, and that all claims with which 
the material senses rebelled against this must be subdued 
and crushed. 

The terrific import of this plain and simple conclusion 
is hard to realize. It meant farewell to loved ones, to home 
and to country, to all ambition, however worthy. Beside 
such considerations the mere relinquishing of all his fortune 
and fame seemed of small account. Nor, of course, could 
such exile ever be achieved without the most tremendous 
will-power, the most ardent desire, the most extreme self- 
mottification, all pursued to a degree beyond the compre- 
hension of the ordinary man. 

As a beginning de Foucauld went into retreat four times 
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successively with the severest orders of the Catholic Churcn. 

After these four periods spent in prayer and seclusion he 

asked to be sent to the distant Trappist monastery in Syria, 

of which he had heard reports of a life even more extreme. 
He wrote to his sister, Marie: 


When I start I shall say I am off on some journey, and not 
at all that I am entering, or thinking of entering, the religious 
life. 


Very unobtrusively he put his business affairs in order, 
attended to various legal formalities such as the settling of 
his property on his sister, answered the pile of letters which 
had accumulated in his apartment, and thus made ready 
to depart. 

One of his acquaintances caught a glimpse of the rich 
and successful young explorer at this period—on top of 
an omnibus!—and wondered! <A few days afterwards Paris 
knew him no more. Invitations, cards, letters, poured into 
the abandoned apartment, and lay there in the dust, ignored, 
unanswered. Friends and acquaintances were seemingly 
forgotten. All that had formerly made his world lay behind 
him. Before him lay another life—of hardships and 
penances, renunciation and self-sacrifice. 

The monastery of Notre-Dame des Neiges was the one 
chosen for his months of probation and novitiate. This 
monastery was in Languedoc, a lonely granite building on 
a high, wild plateau, wind-swept, snow-covered, for six 
months in the year. 

The new novice was interviewed by the abbot, in 
accordance with established rule and practice. 

“What can you do?” the former famous explorer was 
asked. 

“Not much,” he replied. 

“cc Read?” 

“A little.” 
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The new brother was thereupon given a broom, in order 
that he might therewith demonstrate his abilities in a prac- 
tical direction. The first few awkward strokes proved that 
the education of the new novice was by no means complete. 

The great talents of the young Frenchman were imme- 
diately applied to learning the performance of the lowest 
menial tasks: he was set to till and plough the fields, sweep, 
scrub, mend socks. At other times he would study the 
Bible, learn the Psalms, read the lives of the saints, the 
letters of St Bernard and of the great theologian Bossuet. 

At length came the time when he was adjudged fit to 
be sent to the distant and solitary Syrian monastery—a 
small, rude abbey in the mountains, at the end of a long 
track, two hours’ journey through a ravine from the little 
town of Akbes, almost entirely cut off from the world. 
The only neighbours were ignorant labouring Kurds, 
Syrians, Turks, and Armenians. Dense woods surrounded 
the monastery, swarming with partridges and deer in 
summer, and with wolves, panthers, bears, and wild boars 
in the winter. 
~ Here the new brother, “‘Marie-Albéric,” was given the 
order to work with all his strength, even though meditation 
should lose thereby, in order to bring his life as near 
conformity with that of Jesus as possible. He had to 
gather cotton, carry away stones from the fields, gather 
crops, wash, and saw wood. 

The time came for him to take his preliminary vows. 
His head was shaved, and, a few months after, the new 
monk was bidden to begin his theological studies in earnest. 
It is interesting to discover, however, that in his opinion 
all the studies of dogmatic and moral theology which he 
made were not as valuable for the education of the soul as 
the practice of poverty and the mortification of the body 
which the hardest manual labour entailed for one brought 
up as he had been. One longing only made itself felt above 
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all others, and, as the young monk confessed, “whether it 
came from God or the devil he could not tell”—and that 
was the desire for solitude, even greater solitude than a 
distant Syrian monastery could give to him. 

He confided this longing to his old friend the Abbé 
Huvelin, even his thought of founding another rule, more 
severe even than that of the Cistercian Trappists. But the 
Abbé urged a longer period of prayer and patience; the 
conditions which the ardent young monk longed to establish 
struck the wise old priest as quite impracticable. Instead, it 
was suggested to him by his superiors that he go and study 
theology in Rome for two more years before making any 
final decision. 

These two yeats, however, only intensified Brother 
Albéric in his desire, and the Abbé therefore suggested his 
going to Capernaum or Nazareth or some such Franciscan 
convent—“not in the convent, but only under the shadow 
of the convent; asking only for spiritual assistance; living 
in poverty at the gate.” 

The monk obeyed, and soon set forth for the East. 

When he arrived his first act was to adopt an Oriental 
costume—a long blouse of blue and white stripes, blue 
cotton trousers, a thick white woollen cap, and sandals. 
A tosary of big beads hung from his leather girdle. Clad 
thus, he imagined that every one would take him for a 
beggar; he even imitated the speech of beggars as far as 
he could. 

There was a convent of the Poor Clares at Nazareth. 
There he presented himself, as any poor tramp would, and 
asked of the abbess if she could give him any work, for 
the wage of a slice of bread. 

The abbess looked carefully. No one is more liable to 
such demands from every worthless wanderer than the 
charitable sisters of a convent. But the man before her 
was different. Through his poor clothes his pose was 
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dignified, even haughty; his speech and his gestures akin. 
Here was no orthodox beggar, it was certain. 

“Nearly all the work is done by the sisters,” she replied, 
“but we do want a man who will take our orders to the 
post and do other small jobs.” 

Gratefully he accepted her offer, which included a little — 
log hut for sleeping.quarters and the meagre diet of the 
Poor Clares. On feast-days a few almonds and dried figs 
were added to its bread and water, but even these the 
solitary dispensed with, giving them to the children who 
used to run after him when he took his walks. All that 
he had he gave away, even to the very clothes upon his 
back. 

Summer, autumn, winter, passed by, until news of the 
strange and holy hermit who called himself Brother Charles 
of Jesus reached as far as Jerusalem. The abbess of the 
convent there heard and wondered and wished to see for 
herself; her sister abbess at Nazareth therefore sent their 
“odd-job man” with a letter for her. 

The solitary finally arrived with the letter, footsore, 
weary, hungry, and worn-out, for he had walked all the 
way, alone, begging for bread and water on his way. 

“Nazareth was not mistaken,” said the venerable mother 
after seeing him; “he is truly a man of God. We have a 
saint in the house.” 

His visit lengthened into several months. He became 
known as “the Poor Clares’ holy hermit.” The abbess 
urged him to take holy orders, and for some time he pon- 
dered the question. He finally decided to return to France, 
- to discuss the matter with his old friend the Abbé Huvelin, 
and there, one day in August 1900, he returned, travelling 
steerage, on a little boat, his only luggage a breviary and a 
basket with food in it. 

The Abbé sent him to the familiar monastery of Notre- 
Dame des Neiges, and from there the head (Dom Martin) 
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sent the ex-Trappist brother to Rome, after persuading him 
to abandon his weird Eastern costume and to adopt the 
black habit of the Trappist lay brother. 

In Rome he continued to study, to live as nearly as 
possible the same sort of life as before. Another year of 
_ study in the monastery of Notre-Dame des Neiges passed, 
and at last came his ordination as priest. Almost at once 
he approached the religious authorities and the Governor- 
General and military chiefs, requesting permission to go 
to North Africa as missionary, not only to take his message 
to the infidel populations, but also that there should be 
available a chaplain for the soldiers who were sent down 
into the desert. 

The Abbé Huvelin wrote also on his behalf: 


Nothing queer or extraordinary, but an irresistibly urging 
force, a hard instrument for tough work—that is what your 
Grace will find in M. de Foucauld. 

How often have all the objections which occur to you 
occurred to me! I gave in only after trial and many tests. 

Steadfastness, a desire to go to the end in love and in the 
gift of self—to bear all the consequences—never discourage- 
ment, never; a little harshness formerly, but now much 
mitigated. 


Permission was granted, and “the unworthy servant and 
priest,’ as the former Vicomte de Foucauld termed him- 
self, made the preparations for his departure. A few books, 
rope and bucket to draw water from the desert wells, cloth 
for a tent, and some sacks for carpets, and a little furniture 
for the chapel—these were all the possessions he took 
with him. 

News of his journey filtered through before him, and at 
the various stations on his route south officers of the French 
Army waited for him to give him welcome and godspeed. 
At the borders of the desert an escort of troopers received 
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him with honour. Four more days of travel through the 
arid tracks of desert brought him to the high dunes which 
bound the oasis of Beni-Abbés, where. he was to pitch 
his tent. | : 

After the arid wastes through which he had passed the © 
oasis was not without a certain beauty. There were the _ 
plantations of waving palm-trees, the rivers which appeared 
only to disappear again; there were trees of apricots, 
peaches, figs; there were fields of barley, ravines and 
plateaux, pasture lands with camels and asses grazing on 
them as camels and asses had been wont to graze for 
centuries past. 

To the north of this lovely spot lay the rocky stretch 
of desert leading to the Atlas Mountains of Morocco; to 
the south the rolling sands of the Sahara, yellow and rose 
and gold and brown. : 

The first job of the new missionary was to find a piece 
of land for his little chapel and habitation, and he felt really 
established when he had bought about twenty acres of 
desert, with two little humps and two hollows in it, and 
some old springs and wells. With the aid of some sharp- 
shooters who placed themselves at his disposal he built a 
chapel and a collection of earth huts, from stones, earth, 
and dried clay, with palm planks for beams and reeds and 
dried leaves for roofing. In the chapel a canopy of heavy 
dark green canvas was hung from the ceiling to ae 
the altar from the rain, while round the walls of the na 
hung the fourteen pictures of the Stations of the Cross 
painted in black, blue, and red ink on thin ing from 
old boxes which Brother Charles had planed down for the 
purpose. 

In the meantime he tried to make friends with the soldiers 
gatrisoned in the oasis, far from their families and country, 
and, seeing them timid of intruding with their rough per- 
sonalities upon the ex-officer- and explorer-aristocrat, would 
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A rare photograph of the soldier and explorer who turned monk. 
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write to each single one in turn a gentle invitation to come 
to chat with him, 
of the future, of your children and your plans . . . of what 
you and those you love more than yourself want and hope 
for. . . . You will find a brother’s heart, if nothing else. . . . 
The poor man offers you what he has. 


Sometimes, also, the ex-officer would accept invitations 
from his former comrades to go and dine with them, when 
he would refuse to sit anywhere else than by the youngest 
of them, silent, modest, and reserved. 

Some years after, a certain article was subtished repre- 
senting Brother Charles as a priest who never did much 
preaching, never even spoke of his beliefs. ‘What of his 
life, and his dress, and his conversation?” angrily demanded 
a certain general who had known him well. 

One of the first and most obvious miseries at Beni-Abbés 
which haunted the new missionary was the slavery which 
was rife and the abuses it gave rise to. The first impulse 
of the tender-hearted monk was to save all the slaves he 
came into contact with. This was manifestly impossible. 
The only thing for him to do, since they were the legal 
property of their owners, was to ‘buy them out,’ or ransom 
them. “It breaks my heart to have to leave them with 
their masters,” he wrote. Here, however, he was faced 
with the difficulty of money. His own property he had 
all willed away, and the little he needed to maintain himself 
was supplied by his family. It was to them that he now 
turned, to friends, occasionally to the officers of the Beni- 
Abbés Club and to the White Fathers (an order likewise 
engaged in African missionary work), until a letter from 
his superior, the Abbé Guérin, counselled Brother Charles 
to ransom slaves only in rare cases; that otherwise the poor 
hermit would get into hopeless debt. 

In the meantime the missionary worked out a methodical 
programme of what he wished for the future. The first 
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item on the list was definite relief work for slaves, who 
were maltreated in every possible way by everybody, 
especially by the Arabs and the marabouts. The second 
was the establishment of a humble shelter, where poor 
travellers, thirty or forty of whom passed every day, could 
find refuge and a meal. The third item was the teaching 
of Christianity to the children, who were forced to run 
about all day long unattended, for there was only one 
small school in the whole oasis of fifteen hundred people, 
and that a Mussulman one. | 

There were no less than fifteen projects in the programme, 
including the foundation of a civil hospital and a military 
hospital and the visiting of the sick in their homes. Par- 
ticularly the missionary longed for some sort of medical 
aid; the number of the poor and sick who daily presented 
themselves at the gates of the hermitage sometimes rose 
to seventy-five, but Brother Charles had no confidence in 
his medical knowledge, and dared to administer only the 
most simple remedies. In a long letter and memorandum 
to the Abbé Guérin he pointed out the great good that 
nuns could do, but ended, typically: 


If I do not ask you to send any White Sisters! out here it 
is because I know that you will settle them wherever you can, 
and never have enough to put wherever they are required; 


and added, uncomplainingly, but a little pathetically: 


I am still alone; I am not faithful enough for Jesus to give 
me a companion. 


Very much later on one did come, but only for three 
months, his first and last disciple. This Brother Michael 
left on record a valuable account of the life which Brother 
Charles normally led—a life so severe and strenuous that 
after a little more than two months the new disciple became 


* An order of nuns, dedicated, like the White Fathers already enecenes to 
missionary work in Africa. 
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seriously ill, and so exhausted that the missionary gave him 
money and provisions and sent him on his homeward 
journey in the care of two trustworthy men. 

One of the delicate and yet formidable problems con- 
fronting Christian missionaries is the attitude they must 
adopt towards Mohammedanism and what forms their 
evangelization may take. The Moslem religion is so power- 
ful and its adherents are so fanatical and, worst of all, ally 
their religion so closely with politics that the missionary 
finds himself constantly, if not hampered by the Govern- 
ment, at least without any of that support which is so 
necessary for the success of his endeavours. 

Mussulmans, it is commonly accepted, are incapable of 
conversion. Brother Charles rejected this belief as an insult 
to God and Christ. Circumstances are, however, admittedly 
difficult for the Mussulman who renounces his faith. He 
_is immediately ostracized. Everything possible is done to 
force him to abandon his new belief, and if he persists in | 
it his life is often threatened. 

The missionary methods of Brother Charles were, there- 
fore, carefully considered and finally adopted by him as 
being, in his opinion, the strongest and most calculated to 
impress an Eastern people. To us of the West, who are 
like Thomas, demanding proof and sign and witness, 
holiness expressed in material terms, as it were, such a life 
as de Foucauld chose to lead may seem foolishness and 
waste. But he looked to nothing lower than Jesus for his 
example, and followed Him as closely as it was possible, 
remembering in faith that Jesus conquered by love and by 
humility, by forgiveness and disdain of earthly things. 

And in this connexion it may be of interest to recall the 
Moslem saying, constantly used by tribesmen to their 
European neighbours, “You have the earth—but we have 
the heavens!” It is curious, but a fact, that our pomp and 
our power, our aeroplanes, our guns, all our mechanical 
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discoveries and mastery of physical science, impress them 
no more than a child is impressed by the toy he plays with 
or by the very maker of the toy. They accept them 
naturally, as a matter of course, and thereupon cease to 

wonder or to speculate further. : 

Brother Charles was still living in Beni-Abbés, but 
contemplating pushing farther into the desert, to settle 
among the Tuaregs, when in the summer of 1903 came 
news of another widespread rebellion. 

The French forces in the vast desert were very scattered; 
the convoys of posts were small; and the sporadic attacks 
were increasing. Any co-ordination on the part of rebel 
tribes would have undoubtedly resulted in the wholesale 
massacre of the French and their expulsion from the Sahara 
in toto. No one knew from day to day which post would 
be next attacked—news filtered through of skirmishes here 
and there and everywhere. 

Brother Charles, the recollection of his early training 
brought to the surface, his old tactical knowledge re- 
awakened, and with all his additional new experience of 
native psychology, worked on the rumours which filtered 
through to him continuously and conjectured that the 
Taghit post would certainly be threatened. To the com- 
mander of the Arab office there he wrote, offering his 
services. 

No word came; for six days not a single courier reached 
Beni-Abbés. The storm-cloud had already broken, though 
they knew it not, and an expeditionary column of 9000 
men, women, and children, commanded by the Sherif of 
Metrara, was already marching on Zusfana. Of this vast 
number no less than 6000 were combatants; there were 
500 on meharis (or swift racing camels); there were 600 
pack camels loaded with stores; and almost all of the 
marchers were armed with rifles. 

The captain at Taghit had made preparations for a state 
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of defence, but his reserves were pitiably small, and he 
could muster only a total of 470 men and two small moun- 
tain guns. At last the column was sighted, the inevitable 
assault began, and the battle raged furiously for three days, 
until reinforcements appeared on the horizon, including 
forty troopers from Beni-Abbés, and the attacking sarka, 
or column, fled in disorder. 

Brother Charles, too late to set out, was desolated with 
grief that he had not been preserit to render what aid he 
could as chaplain to the wounded and dying. But the 
French victory was succeeded by fresh assaults, stirred up 
by fanatical marabouts, on the Foreign Legion at a place 
twenty miles north of Taghit, which resulted in about fifty 
soldiers being wounded. 

News again came through to Beni-Abbés, and this time 
the ex-officer chaplain lost no time in rushing to the native 
office for permission to make a dash for Taghit. Many 
considered it the maddest of adventures. 

“How can we allow the Father to go without an escort? 
He will be killed on the way!” 

“T shall get through,” Brother Charles assured them 
simply. 

“Yes—he will get through,” added the captain. “He 
won't say so, but he can go right through the rebel country 
unarmed; nobody will lift a finger against him; he is 
_ sacred.” 

They gave him a burnous and spurs; they lent him a 
horse, and an hour or two later he was in the saddle, riding 
hatd. He arrived at Taghit at nine the next morning, a 
journey of seventy-five miles, having travelled all day and 
all night—a feat only possible to the horseman of superb 
skill and endurance that he was. 

Very characteristically he refused to rest a moment before 
going to talk to the wounded, and it is told of him that 
during the twenty-five days he spent in the fort he did not 
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once sleep in the bed prepared for him. He talked with 
the wounded, wrote their letters for them, comforted them, 
and became the friend of all those rough, rude men, con- 
quered by his personality, the unpretentious sweetness and 
humility which was underlaid by the most tremendous 
strength of will and mind and body. 

In a letter to the Abbé Guérin, regarding the question 
of his accompanying a convoy far south into the desert, 
he wrote: 


You ask me whether I am ready to go anywhere else than 
Beni-Abbés for the propagation of the Gospel? For that I am 
ready to go to the end of the world and to live till the last 
judgment. 


The Abbé gave his consent, and in January of 1904 
Brother Charles joined a big caravan deputed to go on 
what was called a tournée d’apprivoisement—that is, a sort of 
educational tour for making contacts with the wilder tribes. 
He refused the horse provided for him—a sacrifice that he 
never made without an effort—and tramped along with a 
young disciple of his whom he had named Paul, behind 
an ass and a foal, which carried a few provisions and 
fresh pairs of sandals to replace those which the monk 
wore out. 

Whenever the caravan stopped the missionary talked 
with the natives and administered simple medical attentions 
when possible. Most of them listened attentively and 
received him well, while he made notes in his pocket-book 
of all the points at which they halted for the night, the 
encampments, wells, and even the palms and the distance 
traversed—habits which were a relic of his first survey of 
Morocco. 

Bearing his ideas for the future in mind, he planned 
for the establishment of a new civilization all along the 
desert route they took. He imagined a dispensary here, 
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an agricultural centre there. He put down the amount of 
provisions a missionary should take with him, how to 
choose his racing camel and his pack camel, what should 
be his attitude towards the varying peoples he came into 
contact with. 

René Bazin draws a short but vivid picture of the 
Father on these caravan journeys, which he took again and 
again. He imagines the solitary figure in the white robe 
with the red heart and cross on the breast, the white cap 
and puggaree, always walking ahead in silence, absorbed 
in meditation, while behind him a man mounted on a camel 
would strike a few blows on a pot or a tin can, which would 
reverberate through the soundless air and inform the monk 
of the passage of time. 

At last Brother Charles was back in his hermitage at 
Beni-Abbés—a trifle exhausted after his journeyings. But 
he had not been there long before it was suggested that 
he return to the Hoggar people—thus being the first priest 
to settle among the Tuaregs and almost the only one to 
speak and write their language. 

Tamanrasset was chosen as his place of residence—if a 
hermit-monk can be said to ‘reside’ anywhere. This was 
a tiny little village in the very heart of Hoggar, perched 
on a high plateau in the desert, within a frame of mountains, 
where the monk would be far from civilization and sixty 
days’ journey from any other priest. 

There, as before, his first task was the building of his 
‘house,’ among the strange ‘veiled tribesmen,’ whose 
history and origin have been the subject of so much con- 
jecture, research, legend, and fiction. Some people suppose 
them to be the descendants of citizens of Carthage, driven 
thence by the Romans. It is certain that for some centuries 
they professed the Christian faith, but this is ascribed to 
the influence of Byzantine missionaries in the sixth century. 
Nearly a thousand years later they were made Moslems, 
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and profess this faith, though in a somewhat lukewarm 
fashion, to this day. 

It is to be doubted whether Brother Charles ever 
imagined that he could make converts of any of these 
people during his lifetime. We know, however, that he 
was anxious to show them -what the life of a Christian 
Frenchman could be and mean. In the words of a certain 
officer, in his report to the Governor-General of Algeria: 


The Father’s reputation for holiness .. . will do more for 
the extension of our influence and the rallying to our ideas 
than a permanent occupation of the country... 


As usual, the first steps that he took were practical. 
The ex-officer-explorer—no longer in his youth—learned 
to knit, in order that he might teach the Tuareg women 
this useful occupation. They could not even weave wool, 
and for needles they had to use thorns. 

Yet they were by no means an uncivilized people. One 
of their oldest and most general customs was the holding 
of a party which might almost be called a salon (an ahal), 
at which the young people met each other, played the 
imzad, or native violin, sang, and recited their literary 
compositions or poems that had been handed down for 
generations. 

Brother Charles found all this of the greatest interest. 
In the intervals of rest which he allowed himself he began 
to compile a Tuareg grammar and lexicon; he collected 
their war- and love-songs; he began the translation of the 
Bible—in fact, he overworked himself and underfed himself 
continually. And on that strong, spare frame the strain 
at last began to tell. One day he was seized suddenly with 
so much pain in his heart that he had to keep quite motion- 
less, leaving his Tuareg friends to keep him alive by bring- 
ing him goat’s milk—a very precious commodity in that 
atid desert. But he only wrote jokingly to a friend in 
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France, “At my age there is always something wrong. . . 
don’t be uneasy.” 

The medical attentions of his people were not always so 
gentle. On one occasion, when he was bitten by a viper, 
they cauterized the bite so severely that the priest nearly 
died, and was seriously ill for a month! 

He recovered from his heart-attacks as he recovered from 
the bite of the poisonous snake, but found himself weak 
and incapable of the least continued manual labour, and 
therefore forced to abandon his new plan of teaching the 
Tuaregs saddlery and leather-dressing. His family and 
friends in France, hearing reports that he was much more 
feeble in health than he would confess to them, pleaded 
with him incessantly to let them see him again after an 
absence of seven years. “I am a monk,” he replied to 
them, “‘and monks do not travel for pleasure.” They wrote 
to the Abbé Huvelin, and the old priest added his wishes 
to theirs. It was sufficient for Brother Charles, and he left 
his hermitage and his work and allowed himself a glimpse 
of gentle France and his loved family, returning, however, 
after only twenty days there. 

Back in Tamanrasset, he once more became the marabout, 
the friend and confidant of all, and here he accepted the gift 
of a bed from a young officer, and for the first time for 
twenty-seven years slept on canvas, instead of on the hard 
floor. 

A young Protestant surgeon who was in charge of a 
medical mission in the Hoggar country, and who went to 
him for advice and instruction in Tuareg customs and 
manners, afterwards wrote enthusiastically about the poorly 
dressed monk who received him: 


He was very winning. . . . I felt myself strongly attracted 
to him, and I saw that he was adored by all the French who 
already knew him. . . . Father de Foucauld was the soul of 
Hoggar. Colonel Laperrine did nothing without taking his 
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advice, and Musa ag Amastane [an important Tuareg chief] 
did the same. The natives held him in such esteem that they 
made him their judge. One morning I saw this very remark- 
able scene. He was before his door, slightly bent towards the 
ground, dressed in white; before him in the foreground were 
two immense Tuaregs dressed in black, their faces veiled with 
the /itham,' in full dress, with swords at their sides, with 
daggers on the left forearm, and lances in the right hand. 
Behind were four or five other Tuaregs, squatting, as witnesses 
or hearers. It was a story of camel-robbery, and blows given 
to the negro, the owner’s slave and guardian of the drove... . 


And the young surgeon’s manuscript ends with these 
words: 


Father de Foucauld, unlike what is said of celebrated men, 
became immeasurably greater when one saw him every day 
and close by. 


In 1910 the two great friendships of the Father were 
severed by death: first that with the Abbé Guérin, worn 
out while still young by the Saharan life, and a little later 
that with the Abbé Huvelin. As if that were not enough, 
his great friend Colonel Laperrine, who had been in com- 
mand of the oases for nine years, was removed to France, 
and never returned to the Hoggar country until the Great 
War. The two men bade each other a farewell which, 
although they knew it not, was for ever on this earth, 
although their tombs were to lie beside each other. 

The life which Brother Charles was leading at this time 
was an amazing one for a man of his age. Continual 
journeyings, studies, care of his people, and a thousand 
and one small duties filled his days. Yet he never stopped 
for a moment to ask himself, “Can I do this?” but did it. 

One of the last and most interesting journeys he made 
was to the little mountain village of Askram, 10,000 feet 


1 A blue bandage fastening in place the veil which it is the Tuareg custom to 
weat. They are known as ‘ the veiled tribe’. 
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up. To this little mountain village the Tuaregs from the 
Ahagegar plateaux used to journey during the summer in 
order to find a little green grass for their flocks. 

It was weird and miserable country, a fantastic panorama 
of peaks and points worn into grotesque shapes by the 
ever-blowing wind and drifting sands. There, in a little 
hovel in the very centre, round which the wind swirled and 
howled and made a continuous noise like the onrushing 
tide of the sea, the hermit set out his books, his provisions, 
and his packing-cases, which he used for table, bed, or 
shelves, as the occasion demanded. And there the wander- 
ing Tuaregs would come to visit him from the valleys and 
ravines all round. 

The monk had gone up there with the intention of 
working at his Tuareg books and of finishing them off, 
even if it meant staying a year or two. But the native 
whom he had brought with him found the conditions 
too hard—the solitude, the cold, the distance from the 
wells—and Brother Charles perforce followed him back to 
Tamanrasset. . 

At this desolate place it seemed as if civilization at last 
were on the point of making an inroad. For the monk, 
civilization had always consisted of two qualities, mental 
and moral, education and gentleness, but he rejoiced at the 
coming of any mechanical progress which would bring of 
necessity education in its train. He therefore welcomed the 
news of a forthcoming mission of engineers, officers, and 
geologists to survey the possibility of a line of a trans- 
Saharan railway, which would pass only forty-six miles 
west of Tamanrasset, and which he saw as a really practical 
project for linking up the Mussulman tribes with Catholic 
France. 

It was this coming of the railway which may have put 
the original idea into his mind of taking with him to France 
a young Tuareg chief, and he wrote to his sister inquiring 
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what she would think of receiving him accompanied by a 
young man dressed in a waist-cloth, with plaited hair and 
cheeks covered by a blue veil. It is a tribute to his sister 
to add that he received a favourable reply, not only from 
herself, but from other friends and relations! And the monk 
and the young Tuareg, Uksem, set out for France. 

The impressions and reactions of the young desert chief, 
introduced to the world beyond the desert, which had up 
till that time formed his complete world, may be easily 
imagined. There was the sea. There were rushing rivers, 
lovely woods, cultivated parks, and the dignified chéteaux 
of Burgundy and Provence. And, above all, there were 
the people who belonged to it and to whom it all belonged, 
some of the most exclusive circles in the world, the most 
atistocratic, cultured, and reserved. With open arms they 
welcomed the monk, and received his young companion 
and behaved with him as if he were one of themselves. 

René Bazin gives a dozen little sketches of the Tuareg 
as he passed from one family to another, here “sitting on 
all fours in the smoking-room . . . cutting out on the 
floor with a carving knife new trousers”; there learning 
to ride a bicycle, with his gandourah, or sleeveless robe, 
pinned up with safety-pins; at another place listening to 
the ladies singing French songs at the piano; and at another 
playing hunt-the-slipper! 

It was a risky experiment, but doubtless, for love of the 
Father, everybody took it naturally and as a matter of 
coutse, and it appeared to be successful. Perhaps we may 
assume that the most vivid impression left on Uksem’s 
mind was what the monk had given up for the sake of his 
(Uksem’s) people, and, like the great Tuareg chief Musa, 
who had paid a visit to France a short while before, he 
probably cried several times in his soul, “And thoua—thou 
art in Tamanrasset like the poor man!” 

Soon the two men were back in Hoggar, Uksem more 
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than ever interested in agricultural work, and such improve- 
ments became visible all round that a young officer stationed 
there wrote home a long description of the houses and 


gardens, adding: 


It is thanks to the Father de Foucauld that Tamanrasset is in 
a relatively flourishing condition; it was his advice and example 
which led numerous Tuaregs to work the generous soil which 
gives them a livelihood. 


Into these more or less peaceful days, however, broke 
the news of the war declared between Germany and France. 
Brother Charles was begged to shut himself up in the forti- 
fied post of Motylinski by those who foresaw a succession 
of attacks to be expected on all sides from enemy tribes, 
for the Turks were stirring up trouble among their co- 
teligionists and henchman tribes, particularly the Senussi. 
But the monk merely replied: 


The Tuaregs do not know Germany even by name... . 
You know what it costs me to be so far away from our soldiers 
and the frontier; but my duty is evidently to remain here, to 
help to keep the population calm. I shall not leave Taman- 
rasset until the peace. . . . Nothing must be changed out- 
wardly in my peaceful life, because the natives must not see 
any show of excitement or of an unusual state of things... . 


But he also wrote to his friend, now General, Laperrine : 


Should I not do more good at the front as chaplain or 
stretcher-bearer? If you don’t tell me to come I shall wait 
here till peace comes; if you do tell me to come I will set out 


speedily. 


But the General immediately wrote counselling him to 
wait. 
Few, of course, imagined that there could be other than 
a speedy conclusion to hostilities. But as they dragged on 
and on, seemingly without end, attacks and raids increased 
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with every month in the desert, and to such an extent that 
in 1916 the military authorities insisted upon the monk’s 
transferring his residence from the unprotected hermitage 
to a small fort they built for him. There he remained, more 
sorrowful than he had ever before been in his life, as the 
violence seemed to increase. ° 

Only two weeks before his death he wrote to a friend: 


How good God is to hide the future from us! What a 
torture life would be were it less unknown to us! And how 
good He is to make so clearly known to us the heaven here- 
after which will follow our earthly time of trial! 


The Father’s heaven was not far distant. About the time 
when he wrote the above letter he was living in dail 
expectation of attack. The garrison of Fort Motylinski had 
been very much reduced owing to military necessities in 
other parts of the country, and the desert was overrun by 
fellegas, or outlawed partisans of the opposing forces, such 
as Senussi and Azjers. Yet the Father would have been safe 
had they not used treachery to force their way into his little 
stronghold. 

It was the nightfall of December 1. Brother Charles was 
alone at home, his negro servant, Paul, having gone to the 
village on an errand. 

The fellegas knew well the value of the Father as a hostage, 
and at that very moment a score of them were hanging about 
near the village, waiting for an opportunity to enter the fort, 
capture the Christian marabout, and plunder the little 
stronghold of its arms and provisions. 

This was their moment . . . yet, to capture this one 
man, the score of them were not sufficient. They in- 
duced another score of nomad Tuaregs to join them, 
natives whom the Father himself had befriended, includ- 
ing a certain El Madani, who knew the password into the 
fort. 
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This man was deputed to walk up to the door and knock 
on it, as was the custom. 

Brother Charles called out to know who was there. 

“Tt is the postman from Motylinski,” came the reply. 

The monk opened the door—for it was indeed the mail 
day, and he was expecting two postmen, as usual—and put 
out his hand for the letters. Instead it was seized; he was 
dragged out, his hands bound behind his back, and left in 
the care of an armed guard while a company of Tuaregs 
plundered the fort. 

In the meantime his servant, Paul, was found in the 
village and escorted by two armed Tuaregs into the coutt- 
yard, where he discovered his master helpless and silent, 
while an angry crowd pressed round him, shrieking, 
“When does the convoy come? Are there any soldiers in 
the bled [desert]? Where are they? Have they set out 
Where are the men from Motylinski?”’ 

Suddenly one of the sentinels placed outside gave the 
alarm. It was the two men from Motylinski. The 
marauders rushed out to deal with the newcomers; there 
was the sound of a fusillade, and, whether by accident or 
by design, the Tuareg left in charge of Brother Charles 
brought the muzzle of his rifle to his head and fired. The 
priest made no sound; only a moment later his distracted 
servant saw the blood flow and the body slip slowly down 
upon the earth. He was dead. 

A few minutes later the fe//egas returned. In the com- 
pletest indifference they spent the night eating and drinking 
all the provisions they had been able to seize and collecting 
their plunder. They abandoned the place at noon the next 
day, after having stripped the marabout’s body and murdered 
a wandering soldier who happened that way. 

When they had departed the frightened villagers ap- 
proached the little fort and helped Paul to bury the victims 
of the raid, placing fragments of wooden cases, stones, 
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and sheets of paper round the monk’s body, in the nearest 
fashion they knew to the Christian method of burial in 
coffins. | 

The chief Musa wrote to the sister of Brother Charles: 


Praise to the one God! . 

To her ladyship our friend Marie, the sister of Charles our 
marabout, whom traitors and deceivers, people of Azjer, 
assassinated, from Tebeul Musa ag Amastane, amenokal* of 
Hoggar. 

Much greeting to our aforesaid friend Marie. As soon as 
I heard of the death of our friend, your brother Charles, my 
eyes closed; all is dark to me; I wept and I shed many tears 
and I am in great mourning. His death is a great grief to me. 

I am far from where the thieving traitors and deceivers killed 
him; that is to say, they killed him in Ahaggar, and I am in 
Adrar; but, if it please God, we shall kill those who killed the 
marabout, until we have taken our vengeance to the full. 

Say good day for me to your daughters, your husband, and 
all your friends, and tell them: Charles the marabout has died 
not only for you, but for us all. May God have mercy on him, 
and may we meet him in paradise! The 20 of Safar, 1335 
(December 13, 1916). 


A year later the old soldier General Laperrine passed 
through Hoggar, and had his old friend’s body exhumed 
and reinterred on the top of an isolated hill in the middle 
of the plain, where the grave could be seen from afar. At 
his feet were placed the three native soldiers slain at the 
same time. Over the graves was erected a large black 
wooden cross, the only monument to which Brother 
Charles would have assented. 

Three years later the General himself was to join the little 
company. The aeroplane in which he was travelling from 
Tamanrasset to the Senegal got lost in the fogs and fell 
into the desert, and the old soldier, injured, exhausted by 


1 A noble elected chief over a confederation of tribes. 
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hunger and thirst, died there on March 6. His body, 
wrapped in the linen of the aeroplane, was placed on the 
back of a camel, and thus for the last time he too took the 
road to Tamanrasset, to rest near his beloved friend. 

After some time, however, France pleaded for the 
_ remains of Brother Charles, and they were once mote rfe- 
moved, this time to the land of their birth. But the 
Tuareg people have long memories, and the story of 
Brother Charles is already a part of their history, written 
by the hearts of all who ever met or knew through true 
repute his strong and gentle and unselfish presence. 
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Chapter V 
FROC—“THE FATHER OF TYPHOONS” 
THE PRIEST WHO CHARTED PACIFIC STORMS 


speechifying is certainly not one of our strong 

points; so that if I have unavoidably left any- 
thing relevant unsaid (and it is possible I have) will you, 
please, put it down to unintentional omission? Let us now 
raise our glasses and drink to the health, happy and peaceful 
future, of one who has been typical of so many virtues, not 
the least of which is an indubitable right to be known and 
remembered as ‘the Mariners’ Friend.’ Gentlemen, the 
Reverend Father Froc!” 

It was a captain of the mercantile marine who spoke. 
“A plain, blunt man” he would probably have called 
himself, who would never utter a word that he did not 
mean, and he held up his glass towards a man in the dark 
garb of a priest. This was Father Froc, frail, white- 
bearded, with the deep furrows of the scholar traced in his 
face, furrows at strange odds with the glint of humour in 
the bright, penetrating eyes under the dark brows. This 
was he who was better known, as the captain indicated, as 
“the Mariners’ Friend,” as “‘Father Tourne-le-vent,” or as 
“the Father of Typhoons.” 

Father Froc stood up to answer. First he lifted his own 
glass, to toast the assembled company in return. It was a 
large company, an interesting company, and the men who 
formed it were there not only because the occasion demanded 
their presence, but because gratitude, admiration, and affec- 
tion called them. They were there because it was the last 
reception in China in honour of “the Father of Typhoons.” 
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It was given by the China Coast Officers’ Guild and the 
Marine Engineers’ Guild of China, and it was held on board 
the Kung-wo, at Hunt’s Wharf, Shanghai—a delicate little 
tribute to the man who had been a friend to all sailors since 
he had gone out to China as a young man, long years before, 
and one which went straight to his heart. 

Those people who have ever been East between the 
months of June and October will probably need no explana- 
tory description of a typhoon or the havoc it can make. It 
has been visualized by Joseph Conrad in Typhoon, for the 
benefit of those sitting at their ease in comfortable chairs 
before a Western fire: 


It was something formidable and swift, like the sudden 
smashing of a vial of wrath. It seemed to explode all round 
the ship with an overpowering concussion and a rush of great 
waters, as if an immense dam had been blown up to windward. 

' In an instant the men lost touch of each other. This is the 
disintegrating power of a great wind; it isolates one from one’s 
kind. An earthquake, a landslip, an avalanche, overtake a 
man incidentally, as it were—without passion. A furious gale 
attacks him like a personal enemy, tries to grasp his limbs, 
fastens upon his mind, seeks to rout his very spirit out of 
him. 


This was the enemy before whom the most gallant and 
seasoned captain could do nothing but flee. Even flight 
itself did not ensure the safety of his ship and the lives of 
his crew. Pessimists would say, “A boat surprised by a 
typhoon is a boat lost.” If it fled before the gale it meant, 
more often than not, being driven on to the rocky islands 
that abound off the coast of China. At the best it meant 
delay of days, waste of coal—and small merchant ships have 
to count every penny, like a bourgeoise housewife. 

What is this typhoon, and whence does it come? The 
name is expressive; it seems to hold a menace, a long 
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warning, in its syllables. It is simply a circular storm of 
unimaginable violence, born in that great stretch of water the 
Pacific Ocean, which is more than three times as large as the 
whole of Asia. Journeying westward, towards the China 
coast, in inverse direction to the rotation of the earth, and 
thereby checked, at first it goes slowly. When it turns and 
follows the earth it gathers speed, as if it had some diabolical 
power after it, until it is a titanic hurricane, hurtling along 
at nearly a hundred miles an hour. 

No obstacles can stand before a power of such volume 
and violence. On land it razes great buildings to the 
ground, lets floods loose, tears up the very earth; on sea it 
churns up the ocean into towering columns, hollows it into 
pits of bottomless depths, builds it again into tremendous 
walls against which everything coming into collision is 
smashed as if it were so much matchboarding. 

Such is Typhoon, one of the great dangers of the world, 
grand finale to an ominous prelude that could only have been 
conceived in the titanic world waste of Asia, and almost 
impossible to imagine as connected with “gentle France” 
and her fairest of all ports—the ancient and famous Brest. 
Seafaring men and their little ships have put out from Brest 
for many, many centuries, and for as many centuries have 
parleyed with the winds and the tides, have sometimes met 
them as allies, sometimes as enemies; have fought them, 
conquered them, been conquered. But never have men 
of Brest had to contend with a force of the supernormal 
—nay, supernatural—quality of the typhoon. Yet the man 
who made himself known as “the Father of Typhoons” 
was one of Brest’s sons, and the story of how he became 
the great authority on everything concerning typhoons is 
one of those romances which sometimes shine round 
adventures of selfless endeavour. 

On Christmas Eve 1859 there was born to a well-known 
shipowner of Brest a son, who grew up with the smell of 
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the sea in his nostrils and all the sounds of sailor life in 
his ears. A rare and curious combination was the result, 
for the environment played upon a boy with genius and 
the temperament of a scholar, and, dear as it was to him, he 
turned his back on it, and when he was only sixteen entered 
the Society of Jesus, with the intention of becoming a 
priest and dedicating his life to the service of his God and 
the arts of peace. But its appeal must have been stronger 
than he had supposed, for, as it happened, it crept into his 
life and work, and over fifty years later he still recalled those 
early days a little wistfully, and confessed that 


If I had not joined the Kiangnan mission I would have been 
a sailor, and my greatest joy has been that, in my work at 
Siccawei, I have been able to help sailors. 


Now, of all the Catholic orders perhaps the Jesuits are 
the most famous, by reason of their scholarship, their 
unremitting zeal and devotion, and their record of labours 
in the mission field—in Mexico, South America, and China. 
The novices of this order must submit to a long and 
rigorous training before they are admitted to the priest- 
hood, and the young Froc had been studying for eight years 
when he left for China—and was even then not ordained 

riest. 

' In the field of China particularly, where learning has 
always been held in great veneration, the scholarly and 
scientific achievements of the Jesuits have been of no little 
value to their missionary cause. Indeed, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries practically the whole of China 
was closed to ‘foreign devils,’ and the first three Jesuit 
Superiors there, the Fathers Ricci, Schall, and Verbiest, were 
allowed to establish themselves only because of their know- 
ledge of mathematics and astronomy. 

It was in the footsteps of these ““ Magistrates of the Court 
of Mathematics,” as they were termed, dead over two 
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centuries, that the young Froc was to tread. For when the 
Jesuits returned to China, after a long absence, in 1843, 
they took up the scientific work of their famous pre- 
decessors—who had lived and worked and died at Peking, 
and whose bronze astronomical instruments are still pre- 
served in the observatory there—and established an obser- 
vatory at Siccawei, a little village about four miles from 
Shanghai. 

The founder of the observatory was a savant with a world 
reputation for his knowledge of and observations on ter- 
restrial magnetism and atmospheric storms, a certain Father 
Mark Dechevrens, and probably he could have chosen no 
place more vital and important for his work than Shanghai. 
It stands at the mouth of the greatest river in China, the 
Yangtze, which carries half China’s trade. It is the first port 
in the East and the sixth in the world. Its distance from 
Europe is almost the same by either Singapore or Panama. It 
is the knot of all the telegraphic services in the extreme East. 
Finally, and most important of all, it is a centre over which 
storms and tempests are continually passing: in winter from 
the great frozen wastes of the Chinese plain and Asiatic 
Russia, and in summer from the boundless stretch of Pacific 
Ocean on the right. 

Father Dechevrens chose his site well. We need not 
wonder that the little scientific station of Siccawei has now 


become the centre of the largest private meteorological 


organization in the world, that its Earth Physics Institute is 
the most important of its kind in Asia, and that it has been 
chosen by the International Astronomical Union as one of 
the three fundamental bases of longitude of the globe, 
whose position was to be exactly determined, and to which 
all other observatories were to be connected. 

The observatory at Siccawei was the young Froc’s goal, 
and after two years devoted to the study of Chinese he was 
appointed to work there, just about the time when its 
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founder, Father Dechevrens, was unfortunately compelled 
to return home owing to illness. For two years the young 
Froc worked at the observatory, then still in its infancy, 
afterwards returning to France to take orders and to study 
still further. He became a pupil of the Catholic Faculty of 
Angers, next of the celebrated Franly, at Paris. At last, in 
1892, he was ordained. He returned to Siccawei in 1894, 
and in 1897 he was made director of the observatory at the 
youthful age of thirty-eight years. 

Dates are uninteresting details and do not really matter 
very much. What is far more interesting and important is 
the way in which this young man, priest of one of the 
strictest of all Catholic orders, was enabled to become the 
agent through which countless lives and ships, with all the 
happiness and wealth, spiritual as well as material, which 
that implies, were made safe. 

Great as his work was, we must not forget to assign credit 
elsewhere for the first applications of meteorological re- 
search to the assistance of sailors. There are the three Jesuit 
fathers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; there is 
the famous Father Dechevrens, of the nineteenth; there is 
the late much-loved and respected Sir Robert Hart. 

_As far back as 1869 Sir Robert had established meteoro- 
logical stations at certain offices of the Customs within an 
atea of some 20 degrees of latitude and 10 degrees of 
longitude, believing that the observations recorded there 
would be of great practical value to mariners in Eastern 
seas. 

A few years later the authorities at Siccawei inaugurated 
a series of local observations and collected much valuable 
information about climate and atmospheric conditions. A 
striking practical proof of the value of these observations 
was given very soon afterwards. 

In the year 1879 the Siccawei Observatory announced the 
coming of a severe typhoon to Shanghai and defined the 
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direction which it would probably take. Not only did the 
prophecy come to pass, but the forecast of the route of the 
typhoon proved to be absolutely accurate. As a result of 
this the Customs Coast Inspector, Captain Bisbee, in associa- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce and the agents of the 
shipping companies, approached the observatory with a 
proposition. Could they, would they, create there a meteoro- 
logical station which would issue regular forecasts, and 
which would thus enable the public and the world of 
shipping to have advance information of the movements of 
typhoons in the China seas? The director, Father Dechev- 
rens, heartily agreed, and immediately inaugurated a regular 
system, which gradually developed, with the aid of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, the shipping companies, the 
telegraph companies, and the chambers of commerce, into 
one of the greatest services sailors have ever had bestowed 
upon them. 

How does the system work? It is first necessary for the 
station to be informed of as many barometric variations as 
possible over as wide an area as possible. The clouds are 
also an important factor which has to be taken into account, 
for cirrus clouds flee the typhoon, carried by the current of 
higher air which directs itself towards the anticyclone, 
making it possible for a scientific observer to localize tk 
central depression and to discover the route of the tempest. 

Twice or three times a day these observations are tele- 
gtaphed to Siccawei from all over the East—from Vladi- 
vostok to Saigon, from Siberia to the Philippines—and not 
only from established stations, but, since the invention of 
wireless telegraphy, from ships. More than two hundred a 
day are received, and from the facts thus communicated 
Father Froc and his assistants would make the chart of 
isobars which is posted up at the Customs stations twice or 
three times daily. One of these daily charts is also printed 
and sent to all the European observatories. 
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Supposing a typhoon has been signalled—sailors know 
only too well that ominous and sudden fall in the barometer, 
that horrid stifling heat which suddenly falls like a pall, and 
the deep under-swell of the sea—what happens then? 
Firstly, Father Froc would leave the observatory and go to 
his office near the signalling tower of the Quai de France, 
in the port of Shanghai, and, leaning over the register of 
messages, lengthening ominously every instant, draw and 
modify the chart from hour to hour, as the depression 
cutved and deepened, the tempest stretched. 

The captains waiting uneasily in the port—English, 
American, French, every nationality under the sun—would 
come to him every few moments. 

“Where is the typhoon? Can we leave?” 

Messages would come even from French ships held up in 
Japanese potts. : 

“Where is the typhoon? Can we leave?” 

At the same time the tale of what the signals were 
telling would be transmitted to all the seventeen semaphore 
stations along the China coast. From Vladivostok to 
Saigon, to all but the English at Hong Kong and their 
Chinese neighbours at Swatow, the signalling code of the 
French Jesuits at Siccawei, with its simple combination of 

n syllables, in which a whole history is held—latitude, 
longitude, of the place of the depression, the direction 
which the typhoon follows, and the time when the obsetva- 
tion is sent—would be flick-flacking unceasingly, sending < 
the messages which might mean life and death. And the 
telegraph companies, incidentally, not only execute the 
work, but assume all the charges entailed, many, various, 
and heavy, thus contributing their share to the business. 

As the messages rushed in, every moment in larger 
numbers, Father Froc would translate them first to the 
chart, following minutely on its paper surface the course 
of the typhoon—moments which custom never ceased to 
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render dramatic. Sometimes it would turn east, dropping 
into gentler motion; other times it would approach nearer 
the coast, and the wind would howl and boom and roar, 
first in one direction, then in another, as the centre of the 
storm drew nigh. 

At such a crisis the necessity would come to send out an 
even more definite warning, and Father Froc would signal 
to the harbour master to fire a cannon-shot, the sharp crack 
of it a warning to all that even the river is dangerous 
and that no ship must leave port. Typhoon is upon 


them. 
During the period 1882-1932 more than a thousand 


typhoons were forecast and signalled from Siccawei— 
that is, on an average, one a week during the normal period. 
Hundreds of these were tabulated and put on record by 
Father Froc in an immense work entitled The Tracks of 
620 Typhoons from 1893 to 1918. 

From the point of view of this chapter the work of fore- 
casting at Siccawei is the most interesting. It must be 
remembered, however, that its director was a scientist of 
world-wide reputation, with a staff of assistants worthy of 
him, and that a daily tabulation of results was only one 
branch of their activities. 

They sent out expeditions to distant parts of the country, 
to explore places where white men had never been seen. 
Fifty-four maps were drawn as a result of their journeys in 
the higher reaches of the Yangtze and the positions of fifty 
towns determined. Lighthouses and coastguard stations 
were—and are—constantly visited in order to rectify the 
instruments there. 

The original small settlement at Siccawei has grown 
beyond recognition. To the meteorological station has been 
added a time department, a department of astronomy at 
Zo-Se, and a department of physics at Loh-Ka-Pang, thirty 
miles from Shanghai, whence they were compelled to depart 
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when the electric trams came to that city. Accounts of the 
work which is carried on at these departments make fas- 
cinating reading, even to those to whom the scientific 
“ologies’ are mysteries. It is only in the last few years that 
atmospheric electricity properly so called has been specially 
studied, and every day brings forth new information. One 
interesting fact recorded by the sensitive instruments at 
Siccawei is the production of special microseisms, or minor 
earthquakes, by the typhoons. 

Those people who are accustomed to answer, “Oh, 
about so-and-so,” when questioned as to the time of day— 
a category to which most of us can probably be relegated— 
should make a tour of the time department, where Time is 
a god, whose dimension is calculated to the hundredth part 
of a second—the position of the observatory having been 
obtained during the international longitude measurements 
by observing the passage of nearly two thousand stars 
through the meridian and by receiving a hundred and fifty 
series of time-signals from all over the world. 

In the old days a signal was given at noon and at 9 P.M. 
to allow the ships in port to regulate their chronometers. 
Now, since the development of radio-telegraphy, an auto- 
matic instrument worked directly by the clocks themselves 
does the work, and these clocks are in their turn regulated 
by two sidereal time clocks of high precision, which are 
kept in a deep cave at a constant temperature and pressure, 
and which assure the correct time to the hundredth part of 
a second. 

The calculations effected in the department of astronomy 
make one’s head reel. The new observatory is situated on 
the rocky hill of Zo-Se, isolated in the midst of rice planta- 
tions. Here the Jesuit astronomet-priests conduct their 
researches and perform their tasks—twelve thousand plates 
taken in order to study the sunspots, the determination of 
the position of more than fourteen thousand stars, studies 
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of over a thousand double stars. They are also making, at 
the time of writing, an atlas of the moon with the text in 
Chinese and a catalogue of the stars taken from old Chinese 
sources. 

To this little band of men have fallen all the trials of 
intellectual pioneers.. Hardship and danger have not been 
absent, such as are the ordinary lot of missionaries who 
venture into regions where white men and their code of 
civilization are unknown; neither have physical conditions 
which would undermine the health of the stoutest. But the 
conditions they found most galling were very different. 
There were the poverty of their resources and the depression 
which often smote them on this account—a state which 
perhaps the mere layman, as opposed to the scientist, will 
find it hard to appreciate. Most trying of all, probably, to 
such scholars was the moral, material, and intellectual 
isolation in which they were forced to work. 

Most of these men had experienced all the esthetic delights 
which great cities and great civilizations can offer. They 
renounced them to live on the fringe of one of the most 
wealthy, extravagant, and wildest cities in the world—to 
live in it but not of it—to live, single-minded and single- 
hearted, lives that no mother, no wife, might share or cheer. 
Only the most sublime selflessness and devotion to duty 
could have brought them through, not only to safety, but 
to success. | 

A few years ago China showed her appreciation by 
ptesenting Father Froc, together with his co-directors at 
Zo-Se and Loh-Ka-Pang, with her great honour of the 
Golden Ear. From the Japanese Government came the 
Sacred Treasury medal. From France, in 1921, came the 
Legion of Honour. Father Froc was, furthermore, sum- 
moned to talk with her late President, M. Doumer. He was 
received also by his Majesty the King at Buckingham 
Palace. Shanghai showered on him countless honours, not 
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the least of which was to rename one of her important 
streets after him. 

But most of all, perhaps, Father Froc valued the tributes 
which flowed forth so spontaneously from those whom tem- 
perament and upbringing have constrained to make reserved 
—the tributes paid at the farewell reception on board the 
Kung-wo, when he stood surrounded by “his sailors.” 
Among the gifts handed to him was a pair of binoculars. 
He took them up and looked at them. “Even in France I 
shall be able to see with these the same stars I have seen in 
Shanghai!” He would try to keep in touch with the 
observatory from Paris, and give all his friends the oppor- 
tunity to say, “The old man is not dead yet!” 

It is a long way from France to Asia. But Father Froc 
was one of those who brought the stars near and made dis- 
tances seem as nothing. In the quiet courtyard off the 
ancient mansion in Paris where the Paris branch of the 
Mission to Kiangnan is housed, and where I sought him to 
hear his story, in the late months of 1932, he was still living 
for Siccawei. Since that day, so short a while ago, he has 
passed on, and when we think of him now, his most fitting 
home seems to be among those very stars, if such a pagan 
fancy may be permitted. Be that as it may, the memories 
he has left behind him are so deep and so green and so 
enduring that his presence, if not his person, still lives and 
moves with us upon this mere earth. 
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Chapter VI 
PUTTING LABRADOR ON THE MAP 
THE STORY OF SIR “WILFRED GRENFELL’S GREAT WORK 


Oo many people Sir Wilfred Grenfell, K.C.M.G., 
M.D. (Oxon), signifies “the man who put Labrador 


on the map.” This title Sir Wilfred would almost 
surely disclaim. Another, more simple, more fitting, and 
mote direct, may be substituted for it, however—the 
doctor with the largest practice in the world.” The prac- 
tice covers Labrador and North Newfoundland, and before 
following the story of his pioneer work and his achieve- 
ments there it may be worth while to refresh the memory 
with a glance at the map of North America and a brief résumé 
of the history of the peninsula to which he went first in the 
year 1892. 

Labrador lies south of Greenland, facing north-east on 
to the North Atlantic Ocean, not so very many degrees 
south of the Arctic circle. Its coast is one for fisherfolk to 
beware of in storms and on dark nights: a line of in- 
numerable inlets and islands and bays and banks and jagged 
cliffs. 

“Labrador was discovered by the English: there is 
nothing in it of any value.” So a Spanish cartographer of 
the sixteenth century named Ribero briefly dismissed it. 
Other and later travellers endorsed his opinion. Jacques 
Cartier called it “the land of Cain... a barren rock with 
frightful mountains . . . a place for wild beasts.” George 
Cartwright after him declared tersely that “God had made 
it last of all, with the refuse of his materials.” 

Roving Red Indians were the only people who ever 
explored its interior, although in the seventeenth century 
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the great wealth of the fisheries down the coast drew men 
to its shores. But on the shores they remained, and hastily 
abandoned them with the first chills of the fall of the year. 
Solitary fur-traders penetrated farther—brave men, pioneer 
employees of the famous Hudson’s Bay Company, living in 
far outposts, doing business with the Indians, and providing 
the material for a hundred romances. Then, in the nine- 
teenth century, hardy emigrants set sail from Devon and 
Cornwall and Scotland, probably in the hope of improving 
their prospects, and established little fishing villages along 
the coast. But never had there been such a disastrous step 
from bad to worse. The fishing season, from which they 
had hoped for so much, ended with the summer, and 
winter brought conditions undreamed of, almost too 
terrible to be endured by mortal man. 

In land ice-bound, snow-bound, in a temperature chilled 
to 30 degrees below zero by the Arctic stream flowing from 
the north, the Labrador settlers existed in misery and dread 
until spring set free the great frozen waters, melted the 
deep frosts which had the earth imprisoned, broke up the 
ghostly icebergs, and sent them floating down the deep, 
uncharted sea. 

Even at the end of last century it did not seem to matter 
much who owned this inaccessible portion of the Empire. 
Although the value of the coastal fisheries was recognized 
and their potentialities exploited, the rich mineral deposits 
known to exist inland were judged to be so difficult to 
work as hardly to be worth bothering about. Few white 
men had even seen the unique natural wonders of the 
interior—the mighty waterfalls, twice the height of Niagara, 
and the great forests. 

Yet in 1926 Canada and Newfoundland, sister dominions 
of the British Empire, went to law to settle an ancient dis- 
pute about the boundary of Labrador, which by that time 
was judged to be worth no less than thirty million pounds. 
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Millions of pounds were spent in litigation, and judgment 
was given the following year in favour of Newfoundland, 
the oldest colony in the Empire. 

With the turn of the century opinion had swung round. 
The potentialities of the tremendous water-power and 
stretches of virgin forest had been revealed. Man’s eyes 
had been turned in their direction, and man’s brains had 
decided that they could be exploited. And it may truthfully 
be said that the man who first drew the eyes of England 
towards Labrador and her peoples—albeit for another 
reason entirely !—was the young Dr Grenfell of 1892. 

When Grenfell went out there were fewer than go0o 
white men living all the year round in Labrador, and these 
were descendants of the original settlers. Besides this little 
colony there were about 6000 Indians and Eskimos and a 
large floating population which merely visited the coast in 
summer for the fishing. 

The young doctor had gone out to investigate conditions, 
and he found them as bad as they could possibly be. The 
fisherfolk were men of the sea, with no idea of business, of 
how to organize, or of how to cope with economic diffi- 
culties. Almost to a man they were in the grip of the 
deadly ‘truck’ system imposed by the traders, always in 
debt to the nearest store (which charged any prices it liked), 
and practically slaves to their creditors. More often than 
not they would not have sufficient money to buy proper 
food and clothing to bridge the terrible winter, with the 
consequent evils of anemia, scurvy, tuberculosis, beriberi, 
and dyspepsia. 

These were the conditions: what of the people who 
suffered them? To his delight and his astonishment 
Grenfell found them uncomplaining, optimistic, splendidly 
resourceful, and generous-hearted. They offered him a 
challenge which he accepted and has never laid down. He 
went out again the year following and the year after that. 
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He has remained there, except for short intervals, for 
nearly forty years. And he was, in this adventure, re- 
peating family history, for in the centuries behind him 
one of his ancestors, Sir Richard Grenville, had also set 
out to sea, on the business, dubious now but laudable 
then, of “singeing the King of Spain’s beard,” as the 
current slang had it. 

Nearer to his own day, another connexion, Charles 
Kingsley, bequeathed to him not only blood traits, but 
never-ceasing stories and advice from his own mouth. The 
man who could write Hereward the Wake must have been a 
wonderful friend for a young boy, and Grenfell has a 
vivid remembrance of him to this day. He was a born 
fighter as well as a parson, and, what is rare in such cases, a 
fine naturalist and lover of nature. 

The man and the boy often discussed religion, of course, 
and Kingsley, well aware of the fear that boys have of being 
made ‘sloppy,’ mever ceased to impress upon his young - 
kinsman his view that faith in God made men more efficient, 
and that he preferred the man who cleaned out his own 
backyard to the man who prayed God to keep away typhus 
while he did nothing. Did Grenfell remember this when, 
years afterwards, he said, ““We want some one to grow 
cabbages for the love of God in Labrador”? 

Kingsley was delightfully unconcerned with doctrines, 
and his influence in this respect is evidenced time and time 
again in the speeches made by his young kinsman in later 
life. 

“We have made religion ridiculous by insisting that 
others should think as we do,” wrote Sir Wilfred in his 
book Religion in Everyday Life. 

Any amount of good work for the world has been lost, and 

any amount of character-development damned, because those 

passing as Christian leaders have made a thousand shibboleths 

God never made. 


$ 
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And in another place he tells very simply what religion 
means to him: 


. not any mental submission or attitude or infallible com- 
prehension. Religion is doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly before God.. The way one man gets his 
inspiration and his power is not any other man’s business or 
responsibility—nor need it have any label. 


But the boy was, like all proper boys, undoubtedly more 
interested in pranks than polemics. ‘His childhood was a 
very happy one, for he was always cheerful and good- 
natured,” wrote his mother once, and his brother has given 
a picture of the young Wilfred escaping from regular meals 
and tasks at home whenever possible to sail down the swift 
channels of the estuary of the Dee in a home-made canoe, 
to explore the sandbanks, and to make friends with the 
fishermen. 

This quality of boyish enjoyment has never left him, and 
to many and diverse people one of the charms of the great 
pioneer doctor, whom his king has delighted to honour and 
his fisherfolk have delighted to love—the man who could 
jump overboard in mid-ocean to retrieve a lost ball!—is his 
childlike simplicity of soul. An amazing capacity for laugh- 
ing in the face of the direst hardship, the joy of daring for 


its own sake, a whole-hearted sincerity and sympathy and 


love for all men—time and himself have written these things 
in his face, so that men look at him and trust him and follow 
him wherever he chooses to lead. 

Childhood was succeeded by schooldays at Marlborough, 
whence, in spite of his enthusiasm for sport, his talents 
gained him a scholarship to Oxford. There his ardent 
passion for games procured him a Blue for Rugger. Next 
he went to the London Hospital, his interest fired by the 
spectacle of a human brain pickled in a glass bottle! There 
he studied under Sir Frederick Treves, the King’s doctor, 
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who, like the young student under him, loved the sea. 
Together the two men went off sailing in the North Sea in 
a small schooner, a joyous exploit, after which they were 
both made master mariners. 

Grenfell was still at the hospital when the incident hap- 
pened which was to determine the course of his whole life. 
He was passing by a tent around which a great crowd was 
gathered. Curious of the reason, he peeped inside and saw 
a man leap up, and heard him make an impassioned speech 
on faith and service. It was the famous Mr Moody, of 
Moody and Sankey, who were inspiring a great religious 
revival throughout the country. Many brilliant young men 
threw away all hope of material gain and dedicated them- 
selves to the most disinterested service of mankind under 
their influence. Such a one was the great cricketer C. T. 
Studd, whose life is described elsewhere in these pages; and 
it was Studd’s brother Kynaston who actually clinched the 
decision of the young doctor, Wilfred Grenfell, by a speech 
he made. 

Even had he not heard the famous Mr Moody, however, 
it is probable that Grenfell’s career would have run in a 
similar channel. ‘What use is any man in the world if he 
has no mission in it?” he once cried. 

Every day his work in the London Hospital, in the slums 
of London, filled him with pity for the sorrows of the 
poorest and with indignation for the unnecessary waste and 
suffering, and, incidentally, with a great hatred of alcohol 
for the misery it caused—such a hatred that he consistently 
refused to use it even in his medical work afterwards. Men 
beat their wives, they even murdered them, under the 
influence of drink; they spent their hard-earned wages on 
it; they went to it for relief from their troubles, and it 
always proved itself in the end to be their greatest. 

When he worked among the fishermen, both in the 
North Sea and in the Atlantic, Grenfell found drink to be 
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“the sailor’s curse,” and he probably regards the establish- 
ment of prohibition in Labrador, a law which he, as magis- 
trate, was enabled to enforce there, as one of the greatest 
benefits the country has received. 

Burning with zeal, the young doctor immediately offered 
all his spare time to-the nearest person in touch with social- 
welfare work. This good gentleman happened to be an 
evangelical preacher, and he directed Grenfell to a Sunday 
school, where he took on a class of young imps from 
Bethnal Green and Whitechapel. “Why they first came to 
the school at all I never yet have been able to decide!” 
wrote Grenfell, and the remark implies much. However, 
they did him the compliment of liking him, and he liked 
them, and thought it would be an excellent idea to inoculate 
them with the first principles of self-control, sportsmanship, 
and manhood by way of boxing classes. Unfortunately the 
idea proved to clash hopelessly with the preacher’s prin- 
ciples, who wrote to Grenfell that boxing was “a soul- 
damning sin,” and politely asked him to transfer his services. 

One of Grenfell’s other notions was holiday camps for 
poor boys, having observed the excitement that the mere 
recital of his own doings in the countryside afforded them, 
and he still tells with indignation of the employers who 
refused to let off their urchins for a week’s holiday. Per- 
haps the time is not far off when’those men who stand up 
to-day in the House of Commons and declare that a com- 
pulsory week’s holiday for all workers with pay would 
mean the ruin of British industry will be regarded as equal 
barbarians. 

Many of the patients at the hospital came from the 
Billingsgate fish market and the great London docks, and 
for these rough, good-hearted men Grenfell, who had 
always had a passion for anything that smacked of the sea, 
felt a special sympathy. 

Before long a job which seemed especially designed for 
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his tastes and talents presented itself—that of medical officer 
to the deep-sea fishermen out on the Dogger Bank, “‘the 
gentlemen unafraid,” as they were christened during the 
War. He took it immediately, sailed off in the old Yar- 
mouth vessel the Exsign, and worked out in the North Sea 
for three years, years that were neither soft nor easy. 

Conditions seemed to be improving vastly, however, 
when he met a man who told him of the terrible circum- 
stances of the fisherfolk off the dangerous Labrador coast, 
and of the great loss of life and suffering there, owing to the 
lack of doctor, nurse, and any hospital in the whole 1500 
miles of it. “My own principle in life has always been, 
when two paths were open, to take the more venturesome,” 
Grenfell told the students of St Andrew’s University when 
they made him their rector, over thirty years later. Did he 
think of this early choice of his when he said that? Did he 
think of it, also years later, when pessimists round him were 
wondering where the money and the men were coming 
from for a particularly difficult and thankless task and he 
declared indignantly, “If you want a man to-day offer him 
a hard job. I have tried and I know”? 

If any job seemed hard—tridiculous indeed—it was the 
idea of going out to doctor an entire population. Yet better 
one doctor than none at all. So in the spring of 1892 the 
young man of twenty-seven set out from Yarmouth in the 
little 90-ton ketch the A/bert, of the same tonnage as John 
Cabot’s vessel the Matthew, which had done the same 
journey four centuries before. 

After all the grim stories told of it the first prospect of 
Labrador must have seemed very wonderful on that spring 
day. Grenfell wrote of it: 

A glorious sun shone over an oily ocean of cerulean blue, 
over a hundred towering icebergs of every fantastic shape and 
flashing ‘all the colours of the rainbow from their gleaming 
pinnacles as they rolled on the long and lazy swell. 
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Grenfell has never forgotten the spell that the beauty and 
the grandeur of the Labrador scenery laid on him, and has 
ever since been enthusiastic about its attractions for the 
tourist in the warm days of summer. Amazing as it sounds, 
even now, as then, one difficulty still bars the way: there 
are no accurate charts of its dangerous coast, full of rocks 
and shoals and unknown currents. 

Before long the young master-mariner-doctor discovered 
that he could not sail far down the coast without danger 
to his boat; so he used a small whale-boat that needed a 
crew of only one or two, and kept the Adbert as a base. 
The whale-boat was, properly speaking, too small. Once 
it was nearly swamped; once it capsized; once it was 
blown on to rocks; and once driven out into the open 
sea. 

Grenfell allowed nothing to deter him, however. There 
wete thirty thousand people sailing up and down the coast 
after the cod and the silver herring, the halibut and the 
lobster—fishermen with their wives and families, cramped 
and squeezed into tiny schooners. Hundreds of them 
needed his help, some for ailments, disabilities, and opera- 
tions that ought to have been attended to years before. 

On shore conditions were as bad. The people were 
ignorant and superstitious, and the only ‘cures’ they knew 
of were ‘magic’ ones. 

One of the most amusing stories in this connexion is told 
by Grenfell himself in his absorbing and wonderful auto- 
biography, The Story of a Labrador Doctor. 

A sturdy fisherman had come to him crazy with toothache. 
Grenfell looked for his forceps. 

“No—no, Doctor,” he cried. “I only want it charmed.” 

“But, my good man,” replied Grenfell, “I do not know 
how to charm!” 

But the fisherman was obstinate, and nothing Grenfell 
could say would convince him. Thinking a failure was the 
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only thing to clinch the argument, he told the burly creature 
to open his mouth, while he put in a finger and repeated 
what nonsense he could think of—“ Abracadabra tiddly- 
winkum umlsopoga”—dquickly pulling out the finger, lest 
the patient close his ponderous jaw in sudden agony. But 
the patient took one turn round the deck, solemnly said to 
the Doctor, “All the painhas gone. Many thanks, Doctor,” 
and handed him a quarter of a dollar, while the Doctor 
stood aghast, wondering how he had come to make such a 
fool of himself. But the patient returned in a month and 
was still grateful. “Never an ache out of her since!” he 
reported. 

But the majority of Grenfell’s experiences, particularly at 
the beginning, were very piteous ones. He had only been 
in Labrador a few hours when he discovered what con- 
ditions he would have to contend against. He was called 
to the help of a man dying from pneumonia. The patient 
was lying in a bunk in a one-roomed hovel, with pebble 
floor and earth walls which streamed with damp. Beside 
him sat his wife, trying to feed him with cold water from 
aspoon. Ina corner were huddled his six children. The 
only furniture were their wooden bunks, built in tiers, and 
a small stove with an iron pipe leading to a hole in the roof. 
Another hole in the wall was filled in with odd fragments of 
glass, to act as a window. 

It may be imagined how Grenfell’s heart ached for a 
hospital, or for some shelter in which it would be possible : 
fot a man to recover, and not inevitable that he should 
die. 

At the end of the season Grenfell had treated nearly a 
thousand patients. What he had been able to do, however, 
only served to show what needed to be done, and what 
could be done, had he only the resources. An address 
which he gave at St John’s, the capital of Newfoundland, 
describing his work and the great need for it, produced the 
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offer of a house—the first hospital. On the other side of 
the Atlantic the London Council of the Royal National 
Mission to Deep-sea Fishermen, under whose auspices 
Grenfell had first gone out to Labrador, decided to repeat 
the experiment on a larger scale; so that when Grenfell 
sailed again, the following spring, he was accompanied by 
two other doctors and two nurses. 

After two more years the work clamoured for even 
gteater expansion; so Grenfell decided to try to raise 
money this time in Canada and Southern Newfoundland. 
The amusing adventures and stratagems of himself and his 
young colleague Dr Bobardt in the attempt to do this are 
fully described in Grenfell’s autobiography. It must suffice 
here to say that their doubts and nervous fears and mis- 
givings were soon dispersed by the sympathy and interest 
which they found their stories aroused. A multitude of 
friends came forward to offer their support, among them 
the late Lord Strathcona, who became a lifelong helper and 
a vety tower of strength, so loyal and firm and so generous 
that the worst of Grenfell’s financial difficulties were over 
when the two met. 

It was Lord Strathcona who presented the mission with 
the stout little steamer named after him, the ship that 
became to Grenfell and his helpers like a trusted friend. 
“Why, you loved her as a ‘her’ should be loved,” some one 
said to him after she had sunk in a gale after twenty-three 
years of yeoman service. Grenfell admitted that it was 
true, for to him, as he sadly wrote, “that old familiar form 
of tough steel and stout pitch-pine had a very real per- 
sonality.” He remembered every incident connected with 
her, from her birth, her launching (she lay beside Nelson’s 
old battleship the Britannic), and the day she sailed from old 
England, “with coal high over the rail on deck, and so little 
freeboard that the shipping master only by turning his head 
the other way permitted her to leave port.” 
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call a funeral oration to her: 
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Babies have been born on board her . . . some have been 
married and others died in her accommodating shelter... . 
Once she towed nineteen shipwrecked boats’ crews to safety 
—once saved from a wreck nearly two hundred persons. Five 
times she has been on the rocks herself—one poor damaged 
schooner she towed three hundred miles to safety....A 
thousand times the sound of her whistle and the flutter of her 
flags have brought to eager waiting hearts the message of hope 
and help—for she flew two flags—flags that should surely 
always fly together on an international coast like Labrador’s— 
flags that always have flown for the same high ideals that shall 
for ever unite them, so we of the Anglo-Saxon brotherhood 
believe—the brave old Union Jack on the main and Old Glory 
at the fore. 

But she and we have also shared defeat together. Never 
shall we forget the night when in thick fog and with rising 
storm we were forced to anchor in the open—the lead telling 
us that the bottom was shoaling up, and experience that there 
were reefs both between us and shore and us and the open 
sea. We had more sick that night aboard than our boats would 
carry, and of eleven schooners whose lights were from time to 
time visible during the night only one remained when daylight 
broke—and then suddenly she too parted her chains and came 
drifting down upon us, struck bottom alongside us, turned 
turtle on the breakers, and passed but a few cables from us, 
her crew clinging like grim death to her channel plates, as she 
lay on her beam ends in the sea. 


There is more of it, but this short passage in itself throws 
a floodlight on the work. 

Grenfell does not relate in the panegyric one of the most 
thrilling adventures of the S¢rathcona, an adventure which 
well serves to testify the utter lack of consideration which 
he and his fellow-workers had for themselves in the face of 
duty. 
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The two most dreaded enemies of the sailor at sea are 
fog and fire. The Strathcona was cruising as usual up and 
down the coast, her medical staff working at full pressure, 
when it was discovered that fire had broken out in her 
bunkers, harbouring in them thirty tons of coal. Urgent 
work was waiting at the next settlement for the surgeons on 
board. It was a risk—but Grenfell decided to take it. The 
boat forged right ahead at full speed, reaching its destination 
in time to quench the ever-growing flames with water before 
irreparable damage had been done. For a day or two it 
seemed as if they had been smothered—only for the anxious 
seamen to discover at the end of the time that they had 
broken out anew. Once more water was poured on the 
flames; once more the boat forged ahead to more urgent 
medical operations, the men not daring to look to see 
whether the fire had been put out or not. It had not. For 
ten days it smouldered in the hold, no one knowing when it 
might burst out and flare up, while the boat steamed up and 
down for more than five hundred miles. Only then, the 
most desperate cases attended to (and almost all Grenfell’s 
cases were urgent or desperate), did the crew stop to give 
themselves time to deal with the fire efficiently and thus 
ensure their own safety. Grenfell had stood by calmly 
through it all. He confesses now that they were the most 
anxious ten days of his life. 

The Doctor and his people had loved the ship too well to 
allow her name to die out, and in May 1925 her successor, 
Strathcona II, a fine little craft of 90 tons gross, was launched 
from Yarmouth, with a crew of twelve, just twenty-five 
years after her predecessor. 

One of the Doctor’s first tasks when he got out to 


Labrador was to establish co-operative stores in the biggest 


fishing settlements where the people could buy food and 

other necessities at reasonable prices. It was no easy job, 

for the traders and merchants were bitterly opposed to a 
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A characteristic ‘snap’ of the famous pioneer. 
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scheme which would cut down their profits, but there was 
a desperate need for it, and it struggled through to success 
after some hard times. 

The next task put in hand was the foundation of a 
hospital, followed in time by other hospitals, by schools 
and children’s homes. 

It is easier to write of such things on paper than it is to 
perform them in reality! The words “building a hospital’ 
evoke a picture of a superior governor, a committee, 
appeals, cheques, and an army of bricklayers and masons 
uilding marvellous erections of red brick or concrete. 
Grenfell’s hospitals were very different; some of them 
were even built by himself and the fine men he managed to 
attract about him, nine-tenths of them voluntary helpers, 
even to the stokers. Great specialists from the United 
States, famous surgeons (one of whom was delighted by the 
offer of a fifty-cent fee from a patient who would have had 
to pay a thousand dollars in New York!), sons of million- 
aires, teachers, college graduates and students by the 
hundred—for years they have come forward and offered 
themselves generously and wholeheartedly—and enjoyed it. 

One old man, a humble fur-trader, travelled down six 

hundred miles to offer his services, and when there proved 
to be no job suitable for him insisted upon leaving behind 
him half of his entire worldly wealth for those who were 
younger and more capable. 
_ No questions are ever asked as to the particular brand of 
teligion favoured by those who offer. “We don’t go to 
Labrador to argue about God,” said Grenfell once. “The 
whole glory of the Christian gospel was that Christ did not 
ask for an intellectual faith, but a faith of venture and 
courage.” And, “I never ask a man who comes to help 
me what is his faith. I might ask him when he’s leaving 
me—just to find out what it is that has made him such a 
good fellow.” 
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Grenfell himself might be called ‘a devil for work,’ and 
his hardest words—which are few—are for those who shirk 
all usefulness in this world. As he once declared: 


The only people whom Christ told to go to hell were those 
who did nothing . . . my happiest times have been those 
when I was engaged in building hospitals. It is great fun to 
cut the wood and prepare the ground, interrupted by fishing, 
shooting, and hunting excursions to keep one in food, with 
the added delight of having the power to hammer the hospital 
into whatever shape one desires. 


The time for such recreation—for recreation it was to 
Grenfell—was severely limited by the climate, and the 
greater part of his year was crowded with medical work of 
the most strenuous sort. He had not been working in 
Labrador for long before he decided that he would remain 
there during the winter. This not only meant leaving the 
hospital ship and making his base on land, but entailed the 
most arduous conditions and constant travelling. 

At that season of the year ice-floes covered the sea, snow 
and ice buried the land, and the only means of getting from 
place to place was by dog-sleigh. Grenfell knew this. He 
found also that he had to travel sometimes through fogs, 
taging blizzards, over mountain-ranges, along the brink of 
precipices, across plateaux seamed with deep crevasses— 
and in cold so intense that his moustache would become one 
solid block of ice. 

Sometimes to reach the patient entailed a journey of a 
hundred miles. Once a call came for him in the worst 
blizzard of the year, when he could not see five yards out of 
the window. But the two young men who pleaded for his 
help had travelled a hundred miles in it, to fetch him to their 
father, an old seaman. Back Grenfell went with them. The 
journey took four days. In places they had to get off the 
dog-sleigh and crawl downhill on their hands and knees 
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through the snow for safety. At night they lay in the snow 
to sleep, wrapped in blankets, close against the dogs for 
warmth. The seaman’s little hut was at the foot of a 
precipice, down which they had to swing from one tree to 
another. Grenfell did his job, had supper and a rest for the 
night, and the next morning set out on the return journey to 
hospital. 

Often his travels would be interrupted by piteous pleas 
for help. Always the most urgent would be chosen, no 
matter how great the inconvenience or danger to him. 
Once when stepping out of the sleigh to try if the ice were 
safe for his dogs he fell through into the water. He 
managed to drag himself out, but knew that he would be 
frozen to death by the bitter wind if he attempted to drive, 
clad as he was. So he hurried in his wet clothes (which 
froze into a suit of icy armour on him as he ran) towards a 
sheltered spruce wood a little way back, where he changed 
them, declaring that he had never felt warmer in his life than 
when once more equipped in dry garments. 

His escapes were not always so easily contrived, and one 
of the most dramatic nearly cost him his life. It is a well- 
known story, but is worth retelling a hundred times. 

It was Easter Sunday 1908. The ice was beginning to 
loosen and its solidarity to weaken with the approach of 
spring. Grenfell had set off alone, except for dogs and 
sleigh, to attend to a young fisherman forty miles away, 
sixty miles south from his station, and intending to take a 
short cut across a frozen bay, which would save time and 
perhaps the young fisherman’s life. 

The ice across this frozen bay, however, was cracking 
dangerously, and there were seven miles of it to cover. 
Grenfell chose to chance it, and only when three miles across 
—almost half-way, that is—found that the ice was there 
breaking up into a number of floating blocks crammed 
together by the wind. 


’ 
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The wind dropped from the sea, then began to blow 


from the shore, and before long Grenfell found himself 


drifting about on a loose ‘pan.’ He had only just cut loose 
the dogs when the pan itself broke into two small pieces. 
It was quite evident that the only chance of safety lay in 
teaching a more solid block of ice. With a little trouble 
and ingenious strategy Grenfell got the dogs to fight their 
way through the lumps of ice covering the water round 
them, while he half dived, half slithered after them, hauling 
himself up on to a larger piece of ice with the aid of the 
reins fastened to the leading dog. 

Although, as he confessed afterwards, there was “one 
chance in a thousand” of his being seen from the shore, he 
determined to put up a good fight for his life, even if it 
were as hopeless as it seemed to be. 

The first measures must be, obviously, to protect him- 
self from freezing. First he cut down his long boots as far 
as the feet and made the severed pieces into a little jacket to 
shield his back from the wind. But it was not enough. 
His coat had gone, and he was clad only in some ridiculous 
old clothes—twenty years old!—he had happened to turn 
out of a box a short time previously: a pair of running 
shorts, a flannel shirt, and some red-yellow-and-black foot. 
ball stockings. With pain and reluctance he killed three of 
his dogs, and huddled under their skins for the night. 
When daylight came he was still drifting about, apparently 
unseen. Out of the frozen legs of the dead animals he 
made a flagpole, to which he attached his shirt, and thus 


he drifted for twenty more miles, waving furiously in the | 


direction of the coast. eek 
The rescue-party were upon him almost before he had 
seen them, for he had gone partly snow-blind. Some 
seal-hunters, it turned out, having observed the curious 
appearance of the pan, had made for the nearest village, 
where a spyglass had revealed that it was “their missionary.” 
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“To launch a boat was very risky,” Grenfell wrote. 


Yet without hesitation they called for a volunteer crew and 
put off. After seeing the heavy breakers through which we 
were guided, as at last we ran in at the harbour mouth, I knew 
well what the wives of that crew had been thinking when they 
saw their loved ones depart on such an errand. 


Every soul in the village was waiting there as their be- 
loved doctor, frost-bitten, frozen, and half-blind, was carried 
himself to the care of the hospital erected by his efforts for 
others—one more proof of what an old sailor expressed truly 
and tersely, ““The Lord must kape an eye on that man!” 

Life out in those frozen wilds has provided its quota 
of amusing adventures as well as thrills, and Grenfell, whose 
keen sense of humour has survived all the hardships and 
even the tragedies, has extracted the fullest enjoyment out 
of the jokes that have come his way. The quaintest source 
of all are the Eskimos, with their brown, merry faces, whose 
stoicism and powers of endurance make them ideal patients. 
Grenfell never fails to chuckle over the remembrance of the 
Eskimo bridegroom who, being informed that his proposed 
union came within the degree of prohibited relationships, 
at once stepped forward and picked out a suitable substitute 
from the crowd gathered to watch the nuptials. 

Grenfell is married. It must be mentioned because he 
himself says, “The puzzle is how I ever got along before.” 
The course and the form of his wooing are so typical that 
they too must be recorded. He met his wife when crossing 
the Atlantic on the Mauretania. “I knew neither whence she 
came nor whither she was going,”’ Grenfell told afterwards. 


Indeed, I only found out when the proposition was really 
put that I did not even know her name—for it was down on the 
passenger list as one of the daughters of friends with whom 
she was travelling. Fortunately it never entered my head that 
it mattered. But it was certainly a poser to be told, “But you 
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don’t even know my name!” I remembered, however, that 
it was not the matter at issue, and explained that the only 
question that interested me in the least was what I hoped it 
might become! 


Grenfell’s mother (who was nearly eighty) was travelling 
with them, and when, on landing, Grenfell told her that he 
had proposed to a lady on board, “had the opportunity arisen 
she would have tumbled down the Mawretania’s staircase.” 
But in twelve months or so, in the autumn of 1909, his lady 
and he were married, and have been comrades ever since. 

Labrador was fortunate in finding in Grenfell not only 
a doctor, but a practical man. The temperament of the 
Grenfell family, he once declared, was utilitarian and rational 
rather than mystical and emotional, and to that fact 
Labrador and her people undoubtedly owe much. 

One of his greatest triumphs was the amazing fact that in 
the winter of 1905, chiefly owing to his co-operative stores, 
not a single person died of starvation. In 1908 he insisted 
on trying out his idea of importing reindeer into Labrador 
from Lapland, and, although the experiment was with- 
drawn for several reasons, too lengthy to be here explained, 
they proved a great success in providing milk for rickety 
children, in drawing sleighs, and in furnishing meat for the 
winter. His enthusiasm and determination are notoriously 
infectious, and one of the tasks of the lady who had become 
his wife was to organize depots and retail shops in New 
York for selling the output of the supplementary industries 
of the women, such as knitting, weaving, the manufacture 
of hooked rugs and mats and toys. His latest schemes are 
agricultural, and they are actually making headway in that 
tocky peninsula, where the soil is only a few feet deep, and 
the equable months of the year so few. 

To-day Labrador is indeed ‘on the map,’ and most of 
the work of the man who has put it there is behind him. 
“To-day I am but the spent runner—handing the torch to 
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you,” he said, a little wistfully, to the eager young students 
of St Andrews University in his address after he was elected 
rector, “and | am trying to say, ‘Moriturus, vos saluto.’” 
The clear bright flame of this torch has never yet failed. 
Sir Wilfred concludes his autobiography with a few 
simple lines written by John Bunyan: 
He who would valiant be 
’Gainst all disaster, 


Let him in constancy 
Follow the Master. 


These words might well have been placed at the begin- 
ning, for his whole life, from the time when he shaped it 
for himself, has been founded on his belief and trust in 
them. Since Bunyan spoke, it seems to some men as if 
new discoveries, new sciences, have made religion but a 
legend and torn away the foundations from faith. Others 
have bickered and argued in fear and in doubt. But 
Grenfell’s serenity has never wavered. To him every new 
wonder is but a revelation of the power and the mystery of 
God. 

Not one qualm assails my intellect or my intuition when I 
say that I know absolutely that God is my Father. To live 
“as seeing Him Who is invisible” is my one ideal, which 
embraces all the lesser ideals of my life. 


What may the incredulous say to that? Only that the 
life here described proves the infinite nobility of the end to 
which it is directed. Let Grenfell himself conclude: 


No one can write his real religious life with pen or pencil. 
It is written only in actions, and its seal is our character, not 
our orthodoxy. 
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THE BLIND LEADER OF THE BLIND 
WILLIE JACKSON: THE MAN WHO WANTED TO BE USEFUL 


HE lovely name of Kemmendine falls on the Western 
| eat like a tinkle of little bells, which leave behind 
them memories of slim girls laughing in the hot sun- 
shine, of palaces, pagodas, and priests and Buddhist shrines. 
Side by side with this brilliance, however, lie shadows 
heavy and dark, and those in their shade may seek comfort 
only in resignation. Sufferers in this life pay but the price 
of their misdeeds in previous incarnations—so Buddha has 
ordained. The halt, the maimed, and the blind are offered 
no haven and no doctrine of hope. The afflicted must flock 
into the highways and byways, to beg—or to die. Nor may 
even those whose past worthiness present happiness is 
proving acquire even yet more merit by helping them, 
except by the bestowal of alms. 

The number of human souls abandoned to wretchedness 
in the midst of beauty and charm must be almost uncount- 
able. We know, however—for what such statistics are 
worth—that there are no less than twenty-five thousand 
blind in Burma—twenty-five thousand without the most 
ptecious sense given to man, twenty-five thousand deprived 
of that without which, even in countries where every 
resource of alleviation is available, life seems to us who see 
to be hardly worth living, twenty-five thousand miserable 
wretches left in their misery. 

Twenty-five thousand left in their misery! Until the 
decade of the Great War that somewhat sweeping state- 
ment was true. That it is so no longer is due to a man who 
was sightless himself, a man whose amazing, selfless work 
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among the blind of Burma has been likened to that of 
Father Damien among the lepers, a man who proved it not 
only possible but natural for the blind to lead the blind, 
and whose short life in Burma was like a small stone that 
is thrown into a calm lake and then lost to sight, but which 
sends out ever-widening ripples which will not cease until 
they have spread over the whole surface. 

William Henry Jackson, beloved son and brother, and 
so-called “Big Father” to Burmese boys innumerable, was 
born in London in 1889. His story is a thrilling one, ad- 
venturous and inspiring. It is difficult to find adjectives to 
express shortly the multitudinous angles from which the 
reader might be stirred. Perhaps the most remarkable aspect 
of the life of this blind priest is the psychological one: his 
was the faith which moves mountains and performs daily 
miracles. He overcame obstacles by refusing to acknow- 
ledge them; and he performed not only the work of an 
ordinary average man, but the work of eight extraordinary 
and more-than-average men. He seemingly violated every 
physical law which man has discovered or erected for his 
protection and came to no harm. He went out hatless be- 
neath the burning tropical sun; he walked barefoot and trod 
on poisonous snakes, but they wriggled away without biting 
him, and when reproached for his lack of care he merely 
smiled and retorted, “Behold, I give unto you power to 
tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of 
the enemy: and nothing shall by any means hurt you.” 4 

Blind as he was, he crossed raging torrents or rivers full 
of crocodiles by means of the single-bamboo bridges which 
the light-footed Burman takes with a hop, skip, and a jump, 
only regretting laughingly the utter loss of dignity that must 
have accompanied his slow and straddle-legged progress. 
At the merest hint of any need for his presence he would 
set out on the most laborious and dangerous journeys, 

1 Luke x, 19. ; 
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whether in the heat of midsummer or in the rains of the 
monsoon season, accompanied only by a half-blind school- 
boy, taking no thought for his comfort or, indeed, for his 
safety, but only bearing with him the constant image of 
St Paul, his favourite interpreter and guide. 

But the tale of his adventures is long, and must be 
unfolded later in its proper sequence. It ended finally in 
Kemmendine, in Burma, in December 1931, and it is char- 
acteristic of him that one of his last thoughts, as he lay 
attacked continuously by excruciating pain, was to inscribe 
a sentence in his last will and testament stating that his 
death was in no way due to his missionary labours, or 
to his ascetic mode of life, or to any accident suffered in 
the course of his work, but to an internal malady which 
would have been fatal however luxuriously he had lived. 

Such a loss as Willie Jackson’s must inevitably set one 
pondering over the mystery of life and death. How can we 
believe in a supreme Good when such lives as his are pre- 
maturely extinguished in agony? How do we keep our faith 
in a Power Who could permit the loss of one of His most 
valuable disciples while useless folk and worse are left to 
complicate existence in this world. But “the essence of all 
religion consists not in the solution of riddles, but in the con- 
viction that value will be preserved” ; and it so happens that 
Willie Jackson himself can provide the best justification. 

During those years in Burma, away from his family and 
his home, a mountain of correspondence passed between 
them and the beloved son and brother in exile. He tapped 
out letters on his typewriter; they replied in braille or in 
ordinary script, which he could get friends to read aloud to 
him. Glancing through the collection of these letters, I came 
across the following, written to a friend on her birthday: 

August 23, 1925 
I have a conscientious objection to wishing “‘many happy 
returns of the day,” as I see no reason to reckon longevity in 
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the temporal sphere amongst the felicities of existence. . . . I 
wonder if that idea strikes you as strange or depressing or 
morbid. I feel certain that all the talk about “cut off in the 
prime of life,” “the duty of prolonging.one’s days,”’ and so 
on, is entirely materialistic and un-Christian. A sudden death 
one must deplore, in a scheme of things which is obviously 
well ordered for graduation, but—so it be timely—the earlier 
one gets one’s remove from out of the ‘corruptible’ the better 
it must be for the individual. Even as the ancient heathen said, 
“Whom the gods love die young,” so it is notable that a large 
proportion of the great saints welcomed an early remove. 
Practically all the activities—yours and mine, for instance— 
which appear to gain such dignity by being styled ‘life-work’ 
really come down to the tidying up of the place we happen to 
be in; and, worthy occupation though it undoubtedly is, we 
can’t seriously wish to go on tidying up a place longer than 
necessary if we really believe that we are only waiting to go 
on to a permanent job somewhere else. 


Mature opinions for a comparatively young man to 
express, for Willie Jackson was only thirty-five when he 
had occasion to write the letter. But he had spent a life 
in which, from the very beginning, he had determined to 
make every moment count. 

There are those of us—and many—who allow the 
moments to drift by, our minds empty of all save, perhaps, 
dreams. But although—perhaps because of his lack of sight 
— Willie Jackson loved to express his faith and his religion 
through rites and ceremonies, which seemed to him too 
beautiful and too traditional to be easily cast aside, his was 
no unpractical type of mysticism. He was always, first and 
foremost, a practical, independent, and rather headstrong 
young man, with an unswerving purpose. “What a will 
he had!” exclaimed Bishop Fyffe (formerly Bishop of Ran- 
goon), in the address he gave at Jackson’s requiem service. 


I think I felt a little inadequate for guiding him; but he loved 
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me, thank God! and I loved him, and our love for one another 
and for Christ kept us together. He saw his work and how 
it was to be done. He was ready to accept help from others, 
but never to be ruled by them. He had to bea dictator. Well, 
dictators are wanted sometimes. It is a dangerous claim to 
make, but it is only justified; I think, by utter devotion and 
great success; and both justifications are his. We humbler 
folk may well be content to hold the ladder on which such 
souls climb to God. . . . It was that will that made his work 
what it was, not a mere shiny veneer, but deep and real. It got 
right down to the Burmese and to the hearts of the boys and 
girls. We gave Burma a gift that Burma will have for ever. 
That was the power of his life. The old poet wrote of his blind- 
ness, “They also serve who only stand and wait.” There was 
no “stand and wait” about Jackson. It was, “Up and be 
doing.” To pity his ‘infirmity’ was to insult him. Both for 
himself and his pupils he claimed an active and a useful place 
in life. It is because he was uncompromisingly thorough in what 
he did that he takes his place among those Englishmen who 
have carried a power which is of such great value to nations 
like Burma, to whom Englishmen, in God’s providence, have 
gone. 


This noble tribute was well deserved. Here is the story 
of the life which called it forth. 

When William Henry Jackson was born he was so delicate 
that he was judged to be unlikely to live. Before he was one 
year old he became blind in one eye; before he was two the 
other one failed, and he was left to face the world sightless 
—almost before he had known sight. 

Pitiful as such a prelude to life may seem, the baby was 
fortunate in many ways. Firstly and before everything he 
had an unselfish mother, who denied herself the luxury of 
pampering the tragic little son, and treated him in every- 
thing and in every way as if he were exactly the same as the 
rest of his eight brothers and sisters. What they had he 
had; what they did he did; and these possessions and these 
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activities were just such as we might expect to find in a 
large and rollicking family. 

He loved the same ungainly stuffed animals that all 
babies love, and he accumulated a veritable menagerie of 
them, with which he acted plays in bed before going to 
sleep—even at the earliest age betraying signs of that in- 
credible power of existing with the minimum of rest which 
served him so usefully later in life. 

Later on he discovered the thrill of real animals, and 
adopted as pets two tame hens which he named Tamey and 
Brownie. The Zoo was one of his special treats, as it is 
of all children, and he had to be taken to hear the lions roat 
and the sea-lions bark in just the same way—once boasting, 
like a typical schoolboy, of the visit when he managed to 
consume ten buttered rolls. 

As we learn more of his early life it is difficult indeed to 
see how he could have been treated any differently from his 
eight brothers and sisters. He was just as naughty as any 
of them—and those who had care of the children wanted 
to spank him just as hard. He rushed madly round the 
house, slid down the banisters, climbed all over the roof 
and up the trees, and rode round and round the lawn on 
a broken-down cycle, termed “the old crock.” He wrote 
plays and staged them, took the bells to pieces and mended 
them, and even his mother’s sewing-machine, for he had 
the usual itch to ‘see the wheels go round,’ but also the 
much more unusual instinctive genius for discovering why 
they did so and putting them together again. 

More than all other sports, however, he loved swimming, 
and many are the tales which have reached his family re- 
calling exploits of his which imprinted themselves on the 
memories of those who witnessed them. There was the 
occasion when he got so excited over the performance of 
his college during “the bumps” up at Oxford that he 
jumped into the river with all his clothes on, and began to 
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swim across to the other side, heedless of all the boats and 
poles and oars in the crowded water, finally guided through 
the maze to safety by the voice of a friend on the opposite 
bank. Later on, when he became a curate, he took charge 
of a boys’ club, and enraptured the boys by giving a diving 
display, which included every sort of trick and accomplish- 
ment, from ‘swallow’ dives and ‘somersault’ dives to ‘fire’ 
dives, in which he had cotton-wool lighted on his back and 
jumped into the water a mass of flame. 

But, good fun as he might consider all this to be, Willie 
Jackson had never neglected the serious side of life for it. 
When he had reached the mature age of eleven he was sent 
as a boarder to the Royal Normal College for the Blind, at 
Norwood. His life there reads exactly like the normal 
boarding-school life of a specially gifted boy. He learned 
music and loved it; he took gymnastics; he trained himself 
in all sorts of mechanical work and carpentry; he started a 
school magazine; he instituted a sports day; and he studied all 
the subjects of an ordinary schoolboy at an ordinary school. 

When he was eighteen he passed the London Matricula- 
tion, and went up immediately to Wadham College, Oxford. 
There he lived the life of an ordinary undergraduate in every 
possible way, and went down after taking second-class 
honours in history and theology. 

We may call it an ‘ordinary’ life, but, of course, his 
circumstances made it extraordinary in every way, and we 
wonder not if his blindness made him feel lacking in any 
way, but rather that he was not inevitably possessed by a 
superiority-complex. This was not so, we know, but he 
must, at any rate, have lived in a secret world of his own 
—a world of jokes, of strange sounds and scents and touch, 
in which those around him could not share. 

To those who were his companions at this time he was 
a constant source of amazement and admiration. Long 
afterwards one of them wrote: 
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Strange as it may sound, the common tie was chiefly the 
spirit that loves a little fun—that restless spirit which in Willie 
founded and established his wonderful work in Burma. 


Those of them, now separated by time and circumstances, 
who sometimes meet, talk of his daring, his love of jokes, 
his determination, and his utter disregard of difficulties. 

All these qualities bore the richest of fruit in his later 
life, but they had to reach their maturity through incidents 
that would have utterly discouraged a weaker mortal. A 
hundred of these merely have their funny side—as when 
he accidentally knocked over a little girl playing in the road, 
and paternally picked her up and stood her on her head! 
Or there is the incident of the man in the train—the man 
on whose cold, bare neck he rested the bowl of his glowing 
pipe. There are others with a wry side to their humour. 
Here is one, told just as it happened. It is quoted from a 
letter written by a fellow-undergraduate: 


It was a Saturday evening ... some of us wanted to play 
bridge. Willie would have liked to, but he insisted that he 
had a long and important history essay to do for his tutor. 

We argued and wrangled, but he won, and reluctantly we let 
him go, with the promise that he would look in when the essay 
was finished. At 11.30 he turned up with a sheaf of foolscap 
paper straight from his typewriter. I used to read his stuff 
through for him, and see that the papers were in the right 
order, etc. 

He came in virtuous and triumphant, like the village black- 
smith, but, alas! every page—about twenty of them—was 
perfectly blank. 

This I broke to him gently, I hope (but we were only 
twenty!), and then he remembered he had spring-cleaned his 
typewriter that afternoon, and had forgotten to replace the 
ribbon. We played bridge after all to console him! 


The undergraduate Jackson had, like the priest he became 
in later life, a unique capacity for surmounting obstacles, 
Is 
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and this same friend of his describes many of his unique 
devices, including a telephone which they fixed up from one 
house to another, over roof-tops and road, in order that 
they might overcome restrictions regarding ‘hours,’ and 
play games of chess and bridge. 

Youth and Oxford—halcyon days! One sentence in the 
same letter may be picked out from the rest and trans- 
ferred to every phase of Willie Jackson’s life: “In all this he 
joined with heart and soul.” This was the quality that made 
him stand out so conspicuously from all his fellows, the 
quality that distinguished his work from that of all others, 
the quality that in Burma made him throw away the garb 
of a European and become as a Burman—eating, talking, 
and sleeping as one. 

At Wadham he naturally began to think about the future 
course of his life, and it was there that he decided to work 
in the mission field—an amazingly daring decision, and one 
that was promptly quashed. Not only was there no possible 
opening for a missionary who was blind—there was not 
likely to be one. 

However, after leaving Oxford he went to Leeds Clergy 
School for a year, was ordained and appointed to a curacy 
at Ilford, where he remained for four years. It was his aim 
generally to conceal his lack of sight wherever possible—an 
aim assisted chiefly by a wonderful pair of glass eyes—and 
the shifts he adopted for this reason when calling on his 
parishioners for the first time, and the straits into which 
his devices sometimes led him, make amusing reading. 

From Ilford he went to Holy Trinity, Hoxton, in the 
troubled days of January 1917. His parishioners remember 
him chiefly for the comfort he brought to them by his 
bright and cheery manner. Most of all he loved his boys. 
Rough lads they were for the most part, poor in both mental 
and material resources; but the blind young curate took 
them all to his heart, and worked for them and thought for 
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them as if he were in fact what he was in name to them all 
—their ‘Father’ Jackson. 

One of the most touching documents in the possession 
of Father Jackson’s family is a memoir written by one of 
these boys, who has fulfilled his part worthily in Father 
Jackson’s ambition for them all—to turn them into “good 
and honest citizens.” In it he describes how the young 
curate got together a club where the boys could find some 
common interests and recreations away from the street ; how, 
finally, after great exertion and with the help of old par- 
ishioners and private and family resources, Father Jackson 
found a house, part of which he could let, part of which he 
could live in, and part of which he could devote to his club. 

Here they played games, held singsongs, boxing matches, 
etc., and enjoyed themselves riotously. Sometimes there 
were periods of anxiety when the gas bill or the coal bill 
would come in, “but through it all,” notes the memoir, 


Father Jackson was always cheerful and full of hope, and 
somehow the money would arrive. He was a man who had 
great belief in prayer, and he seemed always to place his trust 
in God, and that trust was always fulfilled... . He was always 
looked upon as a really marvellous person; he did without 
quibble what most of us people having all our faculties would 
not attempt... . On one occasion, owing to restrictions and 
the difficulty of obtaining coal, one of the boys’ parents said 
they could let him have some, and he was seen trudging along 
with a sack of coal on his back! Such was his nature: his 
only pride was in God. Though most gifted, he was very 
humble at heart. 


The memoir ends: 


He left Holy Trinity after a very short time when he had 
the call to go to Burma. Though he did not want to leave us, 
he felt he would be doing even greater work by helping the 
blind of Burma; but he left behind a number of young men 
whose life had been enriched through having known him... . 
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His memory is cherished by them all. His stay with us was 
short, but long enough to have everlasting impressions. 


~The way in which Father Jackson’s early desire to go out 
to the mission field was fulfilled is strange. While he was 
a curate at Ilford his brother-in-law, the Rev. W. C. B. 
Purser, had gone out to Burma for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and, horrified by the conditions 
under which the blind existed, founded a branch specially 
to work for them. This was in August 1914, and the need 
for it was quickly proved. But Mr Purser was already 
overworked, and could little more than demonstrate the 
importance of the new development. This he did so suc- 
cessfully that the Government of Burma became interested, 
and offered financial assistance if its scope could be enlarged. 

Thus appeared the very opportunity which Father Jack- 
son had been told could never occur. A cable was sent to 
him immediately, asking if he would take charge of the 
work. He accepted, and went out in the autumn of 1917 
with his brother-in-law, who had been home on furlough. 

The voyage was a strange prelude to a mission of work 
and peace. War was being waged, and the seas were in- 
fested with enemy craft. There were only four passengers 
altogether on their boat, which formed part of a convoy of 
eleven merchantmen, sailing under sealed orders, with an 
escort of half a dozen destroyers. 

They had passed Malta without mishap or adventure, and 
imagined that they were out of the worst danger zone, 
when there was the sound of an explosion. A column of 
smoke and water rose up to the right of them, and one of the 
boatssloweddownandstopped—torpedoed. Twodestroyers 
waited by her to pick up her crew, while the rest of the 
convoy zigzagged and forged ahead as quickly as possible. 

The next day another ship in the party was sunk. “I can’t 
go into the details, for the action lasted nearly three hours,” 
he wrote home, when he arrived in Burma. 
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There were at least three submarines making a desperate 
effort to break up the convoy, guns banging and shells whistling 
in all directions, and the danger signal hooting here and there, 
as one or another ship sighted a periscope or a trail of foam. 
. .. One torpedo missed our bow by about twenty feet, being 
dodged by the praiseworthy seamanship of our captain, who 
had seen it coming, and had to risk ramming the admiral’s ship 
in order to get out of the way.... After that we ran for it, 
and were considerably relieved to arrive in Port Said early on 
Sunday morning. 


Apart from such war-time excitements, the voyage—safely 
accomplished—was spent in reading, playing games, and, 
above all, learning Burmese, for it was Father Jackson’s ambi- 
tion to be able to say his first Mass in Burma in the native 
language. Christianity, to succeed, he considered, must be 
regarded, not as a foreign religion, accompanied inevitably 
by a foreign language and foreign customs, but as indi- 
genous and as natural to the Burman as any of the religions 
learned in his cradle. He regarded the weakness of the 
Christian Church in Burma and its inability to stand up 
against Buddhism—for Buddhism is one of the strongest 
anti-Christian forces in the world and one of the most diff- 
cult to break down—as due in great part to its ‘foreignness.’ 

How right his instincts were in this regard was proved 
vety shortly after he got to work, and how well they 
afterwards served both him and others is attested in the 
following tribute in a letter to Father Jackson’s parents 
from a distinguished public servant—Mr Alexander Pater- 
son, H.M. Commissioner of Prisons, who was sent out to 
Burma to study and report upon the increase of crime in 
that province: 


One of the most inspiring experiences during my four 
months in Burma was a visit to your son’s school for Burmese 
boys. He gave me the finest description of the working of the 
mind of a Burmese boy that I was able to obtain anywhere in 
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Burma. It is only a few weeks ago that I was talking to the 
boys of Eastbourne College on Armistice night i in their chapel, 
and saying howstrange it was that a blind missionary knew more 
of the character of the people than all the others in the province. 


Father Jackson began by learning the language, as we 
have seen, and he had not been in Burma very long before 
he adopted the native costume, a gesture which he dis- 
covered was received by the boys with rapture. 

On Christmas Day 1917 he wrote home to his mother, 
telling her about it: 

I have gone into Burmese costume, and lived and slept and 
talked and played with only the Burmese children. So impor- 
tant do I consider the rapid acquisition of the language and of 
an insight into the racial characteristics that I have rigidly cut 
myself off from English work, and have refused six invitations 
to European functions, feeling sure that if I once get enmeshed 
in that sort of life I shall get more and more entangled. 


It must be admitted, however, that Father Jackson had 
a stronger reason for discarding his conventional black 
cassock for a garment of at least another colour. He had 
been in Kemmendine for only a very short while when he 
had occasion to travel to a distant spot up-country. He was 
chatting to a friend whom he met there when suddenly, to 
his amazement, the friend seized him by the arm and flung 
him to the ground, while in the same moment he heard some 
heavy object hurtle past and then the splintering crash which 
followed as it came into contact with a native bamboo hut. 
The ‘object’ was a buffalo, as infuriated by black as a good 
English bull is by a scarlet rag waved under its nose, 
and likewise inclined to vent its fury by the method of 
charging. 

After that, in a land where buffaloes are rife as rice, 
Father Jackson abandoned black as a suitable colour for 
wear by a man who couldn’t see. 

There were eight pupils at the little mission school for 
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the blind when he arrived there—eight out of twenty-five 
thousand—almost none, that is to say, but the ‘almost’ that 
makes a vast difference. Father Jackson’s first aim was to 
teach them some occupation to change them from beggars 
—“the unwanted blind” —into useful members of society. 
For this purpose special tools were necessary; but the 
problem was not only whence to get them, but how to get 
them there. The difficulties of importing them from 
England with a war in progress were almost insuperable, 
owing to transport, and there were none obtainable in 
Burma. So Father Jackson, practical as ever, got down to 
the problem himself, and first tackled it by taking native 
cane chairs to pieces, in order to find out how to put them 
together again. Then he did the same thing with baskets 
and with trays, until he finally felt qualified to teach his 
blind children how to manufacture these products. 

Another step that he considered vital was to open to the 
children the great world of books, and this in turn intro- 
duced a new set of problems. Firstly he had to turn the 
Burmese language into phonetics and then to transcribe 
these into braille—again without tools. But Father Jackson © 
had both ingenuity and that infinite capacity for taking 
pains which is genius. He collected a host of old kerosene- 
tins—and any one who has been near Burma will utter a 
hymn of gratitude for that alone!—a hammer, and nails, 
and set about punching the script on to the tins. For his first 
printing-press he used an old mangle bought in a bazaar. 

When Father Jackson had got things going he judged it 
was time for him to investigate conditions in the villages 
and to find more pupils—for the mission was as yet hardly 
known. His first expedition consisted of five boys and 
himself—and they spent nine hours in the train (third class, 
wooden seats, and in such intense heat that the boys were 
too tired even to talk!) and two hours in crossing dikes and 
ditches on foot or in a bullock-cart. 
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Less than a month after this excursion his presence was 
demanded at a jungle station, to assist at a Burmese wedding, 
followed by an English funeral at a European station and 
some urgent visits at places on the railway line. These 
requests could not have come at a more inconvenient 
moment, for his young guide-assistant was sick, and there 
was no one else available to take his place. What happened 
may best be described by himself: 

May 16 
That really was rather a joke. David was ill, and everybody 
else was away except a youth who was doing David’s work for 
me, and he was afraid to tackle the jungle alone with me; so, 
as the visits had to be got in, I cut off alone under the guardian- 
ship of St Michael and St Gabriel. It came out jolly well, too. 

My Burmese was just enough to carry me through (without 

much margin and with one or two tight squeaks), and I got a 

lot of insight into Burmese life and appreciation of Burmese 

hospitality. 


He dismisses the incident so lightly that we have to force 
ourselves to bring the true picture into our minds—the 
lone, blind Englishman, clad in Burmese dress, wandering 
up the jungle, finding his way about with the aid of a stick 
and a few halting sentences, two hundred miles away from 
any European settlement. 

There were plenty of other expeditions equally arduous 
if not so ‘foolhardy,’ one might almost say. His descrip- 
tions of them, preserved in his volume of letters home, are 
so vivid that no person ignorant of his physical condition 
would guess them to have been written by a blind man. 
As he repeatedly writes of ‘seeing’ things one has to jog 
oneself to realize that he did not actually ‘see’ them at 
all—or only mentally. 

Here is something from those early days as he himself 
tells of them. In an account of one of his many journeys 
he writes: 
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Sunday, 11 A.M. 


Four miles of made-up road and a couple of two-wheeled 
horse-traps . . . or what remains of them after much service. 
Seats about eight inches wide, and mostly made of edges and 
corners. Through the middle runs the axle of the high wheels, 
and it acts as a violent automatic massage vibrator for one’s 
feet if movements be sudden or incautious. From time to time 
readjustments are made to defeat the cramp, but these must 
always be with reference to the horse, lest we should see-saw 
him into the air—reminiscent, this, of ‘trim the boat.’ Our 
luggage, reduced now to field equipment—that is to say, one 
portmanteau—sometimes reposes at the bottom of the trap, 
sometimes sits in the road behind, according to the extent of 
the pitching fore and aft. 


I P.M. onwards 


Temperature 115 or thereabouts. Country open—very 
open, ground made up of holes and chasms, separated by 
cracks and crevices; party straggling about two hundred yards 
from guide in front to pongyi [monk] at rear. Those of us 
who have slippers must stop frequently to disengage them 
from the cracks in the earth baked hard as rock, and one whose 
shoes are too expensive to be treated inconsiderately has them 
in his hands. Those of us who rely upon our natural under- 
standing have finished with toes and soles, and are speculating 
on the advisability of crawling or rolling along when our heels 
give out; all of us emulate the historic Agag, who “‘came 
walking delicately.” 

Here a pause in a shady enclosure at the edge of a village for 
coconuts, with untethered bullocks snorting battle challenges 
on either side across our recumbency. There we enter a village 
greeted by the howls of the little ones, who are as frightened by 
the unfamiliar appearance of the white man as we may suppose 
English village children would be by the sudden advent of a 
fearsome painted savage. 

Now an hour’s monotonous trudging has convinced us of 
the entirely unsensational character of the country; and anon 
we have come up to a group the central figure of which is a 
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highwayman, just hunted down, who has six shot wounds, 
gained in an affray last night when his gang attacked a village 
and lost their leader, shot dead by the police. 


January 31, 10 P.M. 


Only a few hours more and we shall have begun the seven 
hours’ train journey which will take us back to school. In the 
meantime we are engaged in gracing an act of pagan piety in 
a remote village to which we were recently transported by 
toiling oxen in a lumbering cart. We six Christians are sitting 
round upon the floor of an unventilated house with some 
twenty of our fellow-villagers, and in the midst is an open- 
work coffin containing a four days’ corpse covered with ashes. 
We are doing our best to talk and laugh down the silence, 
and somebody has to do it till sunrise, but an hour of it suffices 
us, and we retire to our own sleeping quarters to sing a few 
songs to our hostess and her visitors. And so to sleep. 


Writing in February 1919, he says: 


The tour included also a visit to a very remote district full 
of a special kind of fever, notorious for violent highwaymen, 
and frequently visited by tigers.... One night was spent in 
a Burmese house, sleeping in a room...along with four 
other men, four boys, two women, two girls, and two babies. 
It was a little strange to see Daddy walking up and down the 
room with fractious baby in the middle of the night, singing 
a weird Burmese cradle song. ... 

Well, so much for the present. A young novice from a 
neighbouring Buddhist monastery is strolling all over my room 
inspecting everything. I suppose I must find out what it is 
that he really wants. 


And in a later letter, dated “Advent Sunday, 1920”: 


Half an hour’s interval for gentle exercise. Having observed 
half a dozen or so oxen from my window, feeding upon our 
choice plants, I roused one of the senior boys, and we sallied 
forth armed with light sticks to repel the attack. They have 
cleared off, and the only distraction now is the distant howling 
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of dogs, the ubiquitous chirping of crickets, and a large beetle 
or bat or something beating about just over my head. It 
really is very astonishing, when one stops to think, how 
adaptable we are to conditions—e.g., it is with the completest 
equanimity that I receive reports of the slaying of the most 
deadly kinds of snakes in our school compound at Moulmein 
at about the rate of one in ten days. 


The history of those early years is completely written 
in the letters: struggles, setbacks, triumphs, disasters, and 
encoutagements—all painted in by a tender, humorous 
hand, and full of hope and optimism. Out of the hundreds 
of letters received and carefully preserved I have been 
able to discover only two or three which reveal any de- 
pression of spirit. One is quoted, merely to show that 
even missionaries are sometimes overwhelmed by what 
they are popularly supposed to enjoy. It was written in 
October 1922, at the end of five years spent out East 
without any considerable vacation—indeed, at the end of 
a period spent in working as hard as eight ordinary men 
put together. 


It would be best for me to carry on, but the soul influence 
is sO antagonistic that not all types can stand up to it, and it 
is very doubtful to me whether I am one. The unconscious 
but inevitable pressure of heathenism, the contact of a far 
lower standard of morality, the deadening effect of always 
having to keep on the most elementary planes of thought and 
spiritual outlook—these things and a score of others more 
material, such as climate, slowness, disappointment, uncertainty 
of funds, and so on, call for the devotion of heroes or the 
acquiescence of a jelly-fish. 


There was yet another factor, which other missions in 
Burma had been finding very disrupting—the growth of 
the nationalist movement, which was prone to league all 
missionary work with foreign repression. Agitators toured 
the country, and there was no corner hidden from them. 
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Owing to this, by January 1921 the work at the head- 
quarters, under Mr Purser, seemed likely to collapse, while 
the Mission to the Blind of Burma at Kemmendine was in 
the danger that all middle-of-the-road policies bring upon 
themselves—of being suspect from both sides: boycotted 
by the nationalists-for being English, and mistrusted by 
the Government for being nationalist in sympathy—so 
much so that there was a decided risk of the financial 
backing being withdrawn. 

The pupils themselves were its greatest support in those 
difficult days, for they not only loved and respected their 
A payg yi, or ‘Big Father,’ but were sensible enoughto realize 
what he had done for them. When a strange caller asked 
them why they hadn’t taken the same line as all other 
schoolboys in the country, and cut adrift from the English 
management, one of the pupils retorted, “Who is going to 
keep us?” The stranger suggested that they should beg, 
in the orthodox manner, but fled incontinently when the 
youth answered, “Right—shall I come round and start on 
your father?” 

It was testimonies of this sort, and a hundred little marks 
of love, such as that offered by the child suffering with fever, 
who, with a temperature of 103 or 104, could not get to 
sleep until he had climbed on to the mat beside the Apaygyi 
and wound his arms and legs round him, that kept Father 
Jackson going in conditions which were no less than heart- 
breaking, while he was yearning to get home to his family 
and hear beloved and well-remembered voices once mote. 
Equally, too, his family longed to see him, and this even 
his blind boys knew. But: 


I would exhort you to abide without regret if our Reverend 
Father tarry somewhat long in our country. I would wish 
you should understand that things are not now as they were; 
already some of us are earning our own living. I think if you 
can realize how much cause for rejoicing there is in that, your 
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yearnings for the return of our Reverend Father will be much 
assuaged. 


So wrote, in charming faith and simplicity, one Gabriel 
Moung Myat to Father Jackson’s parents, and added 
naively: 

One thought occurs to me: whereas it must have been a 
very comfortable thing for our Lord Christ to be living with 
His holy Father in heaven, nevertheless, in great love, He 
spared not to leave that home and come to live in the world. 


Such a plea must have touched even the indifferent— 
and there was nobody indifferent in Father Jackson’s world. 
He did ‘tarry.’ 

The chief thing that kept him at his post was the fear 
that the mission might collapse if he left it. No assistant had 
volunteered who had a fraction of the understanding, the de- 
termination, or the innumerable qualities that were necessary 
to keep it going. Not only mental but physical endurance 
was demanded, and the tenacity of the Apaygyi can only be 
ascribed to the vital flame of the beliefs which inspired him. 

The work he performed embraced every department of 
life, from teaching, organizing, superintending, doctoring, 
preaching, to carpentry and commercial travelling and 
buying. His aim was to run the business side of the mission 
on an economic basis, an aim which involved opposition 
as well as drawbacks more obvious. The work had grown 
beyond recognition; and the products of the workers were 
now calculated in thousands a month, products which were 
finding a ready market (including the Government) all over 
Burma. But in proportion as Father Jackson found himself 
securing contracts, so he found the local dealers banded 
against him, and trying to force up the price of cane, and 
thus the price of his manufactured articles. His decision 
then is strongly reminiscent of many a budding and success- 
ful merchant—he resolved to cut out the middleman, and 
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set off on a seven-hundred-mile journey into the very heart 
of the cane-growing jungle. There he bargained for five 
tons of cane, secured, in return, a contract for a number of 
his own baskets, and then did the seven hundred miles 
back—at one spot narrowly avoiding being landed for a 
thirty hours’ spell without any food. 

So life went on—punctuated by the briefest of furloughs 
at home. So closely had his boys and girls twined them- 
selves round his heart that, with the passing of time, the 
Apaygyi found himself homesick, not for England, but for 
Burma. 

The first steps are always the hardest, and the mission had 
progressed a long, long way since those early days of braille 
plates punched out of kerosene-tins. It had its own school 
and workshops, printing-press, newspaper, and library ; danc- 
ing club, sports and pastimes; hostels for men and women 
and for the infirm and the aged, and cheap quarters for 
the married. The pupils were taught piano-tuning, cane- 
work, mat-making, cardboard-box-making, weaving, knit- 
ting, gardening, as well as a dozen other handicrafts. 

Father Jackson’s early experience proved invaluable, for 
boys are boys the whole world over, and a man who can 
make himself beloved in the East End is not likely to be a 
failure in the East. And so the Hoxton singsongs were 
repeated, but with Burmese music—even, on one occasion, 
a Burmese rendering being given of God bless the Prince 
of Wales | 

There is no need to dwell on the end—and, after all, is 
there an end? Father Jackson suddenly found himself 
attacked by severe pains, and compelled to leave imme- 
diately for England, to undergo an operation—at the very 
instant almost of his public triumph: the recognition by 
the Government of Burma of his remarkable work and the 
bestowal upon him of the precious Kaiser-i-Hind gold 
medal. 
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But it had been left too late; the blind man who had 
cared so desperately for others had not cared for himself 
even sufficiently to save his own life. The doctor’s verdict 
was final and irrevocable. The only question remaining 
was, where? And Willie Jackson chose Burma, because 
there he could be of use, to the very last. 

He set sail at the end of summer 1931—fourteen years 
after his first voyage East. It was for him a period of great 
stress and agony, in which all who knew him shared. The 
captain, setting at naught all etiquette of time and rules 
and regulations, raced his boat so hard that she got into 
port one whole day early, and Willie Jackson was carried 
in an ambulance from her decks right to his chair-bed in 
Kemmendine—that lovely name which falls on the Western 
ear like a tinkle of little bells, leaving behind them memories 
of palaces and pagodas and brilliant sunshine. 

There he lay and directed—as best he might—his work 
as of old. There he lay and received his Excellency the 
Governor of Burma himself, who came in state to Willie 
Jackson because Willie Jackson could not come to him, 
bearing the medal whose pure gold circle symbolized the 
infinite circle of the blind man’s work. And there he lay 
while his blind boys kept vigil beneath the dark blue, starry 
sky of Burma, and sang softly to him, outside his window, 
the psalms, to the plain-chant melodies which he himself 
had laboriously taught them. 

The thought of his life-work persisted with him while 
he could think or speak, and the last words he whispered 
to those who watched over him were, “Don’t forget—I 
shall be doing all I can to help on the other side.” 

To those who know, another and a lovelier memory has 
been added to the name of Kemmendine. 
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KAGAWA OF JAPAN 
AN EASTERN FIGHTER FOR AN IDEAL 


HE ranks of adventurers stretch from east to west, 
pole to pole, bounded by neither nationality nor 
colour, and shining in the foremost line of them 
is a little Japanese, blind in one eye, frail of figure, dressed 
in a shabby, working-class suit bought for a few shillings, 
a suit which, because he wears it, has been made and sold 
in thousands, and named, after him, “the Kagawa suit.” 
This is the man who has proved himself one of the greatest 
living forces of Christianity to-day, who has been likened 
to St Francis of Assisi, to Gandhi, to Tolstoy (whom as a 
precocious schoolboy he read and idealized), but who is 
gteat enough to stand forth as himself, and like to no man 
except Him Whose way of life he professes and practises— 
Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan, novelist, poet, and philosopher, 
teacher and social reformer, adventurer against disease and 
all evils which press upon man. 

Perhaps politics too might be included in this formidable 
list, for, although Kagawa would not call himself a pro- 
fessional politician, they could not of necessity be excluded 
from a life so wide in its scope. When Kagawa judges a 
thing to be wrong, no matter on whom or what the con- 
demnation falls, he must speak his mind, and the people 
will listen. Such men are dangerous—to Governments. 
More, he will even confess his countrymen to be in the 
wrong—a tremendous thing for the proud Japanese patriot 
that he is. To Chinese Christians in Shantung he wrote 
in December 1931, during the course of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict: 
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I want to ask your pardon for my nation. Because of what 
we are doing [in China] I cannot preach in the name of Christ. 
...1 ask your attention to this fact, however, that even in 
Japan the majority of people were against sending troops. 
And we Japanese Christians were bitterly opposed to it. 
Therefore pardon us, and pardon me especially, because our 
Christian forces were not strong enough to get the victory 
over the militarists. But the day will come when we shall 
do so. 


Such bold and candid utterances as these have brought 
Kagawa into direct conflict with his Government many 
times, and have even landed him in prison. For he is that 
tarity—an ascetic Christian who applies his religious beliefs 
to every experience and phase of life, a mystic, but a practical 
one. And since he has chosen that road which leads among 
the poor and the helpless and the lowest of God’s human 
creation, it has inevitably forced him to apply his practical 
philosophy of life to a solution of the problem of suffering 
and evil in the world, a philosophy absolutely opposed to 
Lenin’s famous dictum, “Religion is the opiate of the 
people,” and daringly to set up the precisely contrary 
standard, “Economics and religion are one. Without God 
there is no economics and no life.” 

We who live in the West, where the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was in the main a time of improving standards of 
living, do not realize what fertile ground labour conditions 
in over-populated Japan provide for the most violent and 
sweeping Communist propaganda, in this time of world- 
wide industrial depression. 

The overdriven coolies, the hundred and forty thousand 
little children labouring in the factories for, only a few short 
yeats ago, a twelve- or a fourteen-hour day (23 per cent. of 
the young girls employed perishing in a year), the seventy 
thousand women down the coal-mines, some of them with 
tiny babies strapped to their backs, the poverty-stricken 
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‘small-holders’ of the rice-fields, who drift to the town as 
down-and-outs, and now the great mass of unemployed— 
can we wonder that they listen feverishly to a desperate 
gospel which bids them rise and rebel? “ Workers of the 
world, unite! You have nothing to lose but your chains!” 

Against this strong tide of rebellion, which is ever 
threatening to overwhelm the Japanese people with the 
force and the insidiousness of the very tides of nature, 
Kagawa has stood firm like a rock. He has examined this 
new religion and found it wanting—a creed which would 
ultimately slay itself by slaying every one else. He has set 
against its ensnaring doctrines one simple statement— 
“Love is the law of life” —and his sublime faith that this 
law is irrevocable, and will therefore defeat in the end the 
strongest forces in the world, be they opposed to it. 

One thing only he deplores: that the side he is fighting 
has taken to itself a name which he would have liked for 
his own—“communist,” a name which connotes a sharing 
of material things. Whereas they, however, believe in 
sharing by taking, he would share by giving. 

What proof has this man to offer of the efficacy of the 
law in which he so fervently believes? None better than 
his own life. Professor Rufus Jones, Professor of Philo- 
sophy in Haverford College, U.S.A., writes: 


In a great Japanese city, with its slums and its economic 
problems, in an age vastly different from the first, or the thir- 
teenth, or the seventeenth century, a new torch blazes out, 
and kindles multitudes of souls with its flame of love. Kagawa 
is one of the striking phenomena of the Christian world of 
to-day. He is not a man behind a pulpit; he is a demonstrator 
in a laboratory. He is showing, once more, that Christianity 
is not talk—it is action; it is not words—it is power. 


By this power of non-violence Kagawa has caused new 
cities to be built, countless thousands to be given new 
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hope in life; he has shown labour the way to walk, given 
it a conscience, caused the Government to change its 
attitude towards him from fear and mistrust to admiration 
and respect. His influence and his work cannot be measured 
by numbers or by material bricks and mortar, for such 
work, such example, such faith, such teaching, have reper- 
cussions that the human mind cannot gauge in terms of 
time or space. It is immeasurable. 

_ The life-story of this young man—for he was born on 
July 10, 1888—is no less sensational than the life-stories of 
other prophets who have arisen in unexpected places. He 
was born at Kobe into a family of some wealth and standing, 
but, owing to the death of his father, was adopted by an 
uncle when stilla child. In traditional fashion he was sent to 
a Buddhist temple when only nine years of age, to study the 
Confucian classics, passing later to a so-called‘ middleschool.’ 

It was during his teens that not only great financial 
reverses were faced by his family, but also a certain disgrace, 
owing to moral lapses on the part of his elder brother. In 
this period the boy—sensitive, as all adolescents—sought 
blindly for that which would offer him comfort and confi- 
dence, and was led to the teacher of his English Bible class, 
up till then attended by him purely for the excellent 
opportunity it offered of learning the English language, 
and to the homes of two wise men, Dr Myers and Dr Logan 
—homes which were ever open to those who cared to enter. 
The meaning and message of Christianity then gently ex- 
pounded to him fell on his anxious ears as a new revelation, 
which he eagerly grasped at. When his middle-school 
studies terminated with such brilliance that his family decided 
that the university and a diplomatic career were a suitable 
continuation he refused, and was promptly disinherited. 
He thereupon joined in 1905 the Southern Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, at Kobe, thus proclaiming himself 
a follower of the despised Yasu. 
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There his studies were interrupted by incipient tubercu- 
losis, and he was sent to live an open-air life in a little 
fishing village. Although twelve months of healthy out- 
door life by the sea sufficed to heal his lungs, an ineradicable 
mark was left on his spirit. “Every hut contained a tragedy 
of sin,” he told a friend. But he also noted the grinding 
poverty, the monotonous conditions, and the hopelessness, 
which were the causes of the sin. 

Back at college, he was led to investigate slum conditions 
in the town, and found “a district where some eleven 
thousand people were living in eleven blocks, as many as 
nine people sleeping in a room six feet square.” This was 
the infamous ‘two-mat’ district, so called because two of 
the stock-size Japanese three-by-six-feet mats sufficed to 
cover completely the floor of each home. Even the alleys 
outside were no wider than from three to six feet. 

Overcome with indignation, pity, and love, this youth 
of twenty-two cast aside every material consideration, even 
that of his own health, and went to live in the very midst 
of the squalor, and his spirit can never have been so un- 
quenchable, his vitality so stupendous, his faith so over- 
whelming, as when he set himself, young and inexperienced 
and sensitive as he was, to the task of helping these people 
and improving the terrible conditions in which they lived. 

It is probable that no definite plan of campaign was 
formulated in his mind. He merely took the first tasks 
that offered—and they were multitudinous. 


I never spoke of Christianity when I began my work as a 
leader of the social movement. I served as a Good Samaritan 
—but they knew I was a Christian. Many of my friends found 
the nature of Christianity through this service. 


But many of his friends were anxious too and unhappy 
about him. In the words of Dr Myers: 


We felt that in giving him permission to go there we were 
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signing his death-warrant, but he would take no refusal. He 
lived on 1 dollar 50 cents a month, and the rest of the money 
given for his support and all else he got his hands on went to 
help the poor and suffering about him. He gave away all 
his clothes except what he had on his back, and to provide for 
somebody who was hungry he often went without a meal. 
We continued to keep a change of clothing for him at our 
home, where he could not give it away, and did our best to 
keep him from starving himself. 


Any other man would have died in three months under 
the strain, but Kagawa has seemingly conquered all physical 
ills by regarding them as nothing. By five o’clock in the 
morning he was up, in time to preach in the streets to the 
dock labourers on their way to work. He then held a class 
in arithmetic for boys, and again from seven to eight o’clock 
in the evening, after which he went out into the streets to 
preach again. He established a clinic for the sick, where 
he worked incessantly; he founded a toothbrush factory, 
a cheap eating-house, a lodging-house for young men. For 
his own pleasure and recreation he studied and read, and 
he wrote a book entitled The Psychology of the Poor, and also 
two books of poems. 

The five years that he put into this work yielded a rich 
variety of human contacts, and brought him a host of queer 
friends, some good, many bad, and experiences that might 
have made a cynic of a less big and understanding character. 
His adventures and escapes—often from people whom he 
was trying to rescue and befriend: outcasts, lepers, beggars, 
gamblers, thieves, and murderers—would make a volume 
of thrillers more exciting than any work of fiction. He 
was robbed, he was duped, he was attacked, he was nearly 
murdered. But to Kagawa these incidents were the least 
important aspect of his life and work. Far more serious 
to him were the diseases which he deliberately, if not 
courted, at least incurred by remaining constantly in their 
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midst. One poor wretch whom he took in to sleep beside 
him infected him with trachoma, from which to this day 
he is three-quarters blind. His tuberculosis never had a 
chance to heal itself. He has suffered from nephritis and 
diabetes. Health seemed to be impossible for him. Yet he 
has not stopped and will not stop working in order to have 
proper treatment. 

One of the most touching of his books, called The Thorns 
that Remain, tells of his physical afflictions and of how God 
turned them into blessings one by one. This book was 
published in order to pay hospital bills for the editor of a 
Christian magazine in Osaka. 

The amazing thing is his ability to do the work of six 
men under physical conditions that would keep the average 
man in bed with pain. But Kagawa has always refused to 
recognize physical conditions. In his own words: 


Sickness has to do with the spirit. When the spirit is healed 
the physical sickness will go.... The doctor has said over 
and over again that I could not recover; but, because I believed 
I would, I did. Illness is a matter of the spirit. If, without 
worry, you can feel that you can put yourself in God’s hands 
and become free you will get well. 


It was during this period that he married—a young 
woman of similar interests to his own, with the charming 
name of Spring. 

At the end of five years in the slums he felt a need for 
yet more intellectual training, and left for America for a 
three years’ course at Princeton University. When he re- 
turned, equipped with an American degree, the very first 
night in Japan took him back to his old rooms in the slum. 
His friends were astonished, perhaps slightly disappointed. 
But the intellectual broadening and ripening caused by his 
sojourn in the United States had only borne him farther 
forwatd along his chosen path. They had, furthermore, 
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brought him to certain decisions of importance, all of 
which were to influence his work in succeeding years. 

First came his conclusion that charity—or welfare work 
as such—is not an effective remedy for pauperism; secondly, 
he decided that he must find some wider means of reaching 
the masses and delivering his message than preaching; and, 
thirdly, much impressed with the power achieved in America 
by labour organized into trade unions, he resolved to agitate 
for such unions in his own country, where they were then 
forbidden by law. 

With renewed vigour he resumed his programme, thus 
vastly expanded. He had already seen something of what 
a picture painted from the heart can do, for his big book 
The Psychology of the Poor, describing the terrible conditions 
under which slum people are compelled to pass their lives, 
may be said, like the work of Charles Dickens, to have 
brought about great reconstructive efforts. Some extracts 
from it had been read before the house of peers, who had 
immediately voted a Government appropriation of two 
million pounds sterling for slum reclamation, to cover a 
period of five years, from 1928. 

This book was the great beginning of Kagawa’s literary 
career. Since its publication he has written more than forty 
volumes of every description—sociology, philosophy, 
poetry, and fiction. The book, however, which brought 
him both prominence and popularity was the great semi- 
autobiographical novel, entitled in English Before the Dawn, 
three hundred thousand copies of which have been sold in 
the original Japanese. “Those who read this book will see 
into the bottom of my heart,” Kagawa has shyly admitted. 
If this is so they cannot fail to be touched. 

The story of its publication is not without interest. A 
publisher acquaintance, visiting his rooms, noticed an un- 
finished manuscript, written by Kagawa yeats before when 
a student. He glanced over it, and was so struck by its 
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vivid power that he wrote out a cheque in payment for it 
before leaving. The author made some slight changes and 
additions; the book was published, and became a best-seller 
almost immediately. Its sincerity, its realism, its novelty, 
and the touching picture of Japanese youth struggling 
through to spiritual freedom found a response in thousands 
of young Japanese hearts. 

Upon the proceeds which the tremendous sales brought 
to him Kagawa might have retired to a delightful and 
comfortable solitude in the country. Instead he devoted 
them entirely to his settlement work in the slums, and lived 
exactly as before, except that he threw himself more and 
more into political work. 

The very next year saw the great strike of the Kobe dock 
workers, many of whom Kagawa knew personally, and 
whose cause he espoused with such vigour that the Govern- 
ment, afraid of the influence of so noted a man, threw him 
into gaol. While he was there his second novel, A Shooter 
at the Sun, was published, and part of his third, Listening to 
the Voice of the Prison Walls, was written. 

Strikes in Japan are agitations to be feared, accompanied 
as they almost always are by violence and consequent injury. 
Having imprisoned Kagawa, the Government discovered. 
—as is the way with Governments—that they had im- 
prisoned the man who was most likely to suppress such 
repercussions. For Kagawa’s creed is, and always has been, 

* non-violence and its power over mere physical force. Time 
and events have always justified him. Kagawa would like 
to see such a roundabout way made unnecessary, however, 
and men and women marching to the right goal in the 
beginning. 

One of the causes of the Government’s change of attitude 
to Kagawa, as has been briefly noted, was the Russian 
Revolution and the tide of Communism which rolled over 
to Japan from Russia, with its insidious appeal of “Take!” — 
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to those who had nothing. Labour unsettled, disorganized, 
with nothing indeed to lose but its ‘chains,’ presented a 
gigantic and inflammable field which, once touched with 
the Communist torch, might explode into an upheaval from 
end to end of Japan. 

Kagawa was anti-capitalist, but only so far as capitalism 
brought evil to the workers. There were, he was intelligent 
_ enough to be aware, other causes for the poverty, the in- 
secutity, and the dependency of the workers. He believed 
that they must steer through the industrial revolution of 
Japan—brought about by the too swift coming of machine 
labour and large-scale production—by parliamentary action, 
adult suffrage, organization of the workers, and industrial 
reform—in short, by the evolutionary socialism of Ramsay 
MacDonald, whom he much admires. 

When he was released from prison one of the first things 
he did, in the belief that it would go far towards preventing 
indiscriminate violence, was to organize a National Peasants’ 
Union. The plight of these peasants, who form an enor- 
mous proportion of the population of Japan, may be judged 
from the following conversation between an American 
professor of sociology named Ross and Kagawa himself: 


Ross. Now tell us about Japanese farmers. Do they own 
their farms? 

Kagawa. About one-fourth of them do. The others work 
land on shares. 

Ross. What share of the crop goes to the landowner? 

Kagawa. Usually more than half. Besides, the tenants must 
buy expensive fertilizers in order to get any crop at all. 

Ross. Can’t these tenant farmers buy land? 

Kagawa. They can never get ahead enough for that. On the 
contrary, every year many small farmers lose their land on 
mortgages. 

Ross, What is the average size of farms in Japan? 

Kagawa. Less than two and a half acres to each family. 
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Ross. When a man loses his land can’t he 8° to some new 
place and get more? 

Kagawa. There is no vacant land. ae is settle than 
California, and is so mountainous that only one-seventh of its 
area is tillable. Yet over sixty millions of us must get our 
food or perish; so every foot of land is already cultivated. As 
soon as rice is cut in the fall, winter crops are sown on the 
same land» When a farmer or tenant loses his right to cultivate 
land he is often forced to the city slums or to suicide. 


The necessity for and success of this union opened the 
way for further efforts in the same direction, and in 1925 
the Act forbidding such unions was officially repealed. 

In the meantime Kagawa continued to live at his rooms 
in Shikawa, the slum end of Kobe, until, in 1923, his first 
child, a son, was born. The parents were thus immediately 
confronted with a serious problem. Anxious as they were 
unselfishly to face the menace of the slums, they did not 
consider themselves justified in subjecting a new-born babe 
to conditions in which 45 out of 62 children born in one 
year died, and the average mortality was 151 per thousand 
—four times the percentage for the whole country. 

In his book Love, the Law of Life Kagawa discusses the 
position at some length: 


I felt that raising children in the slums amounted to murder- 
ing more than half of them within the first year... . Weadults 
were constantly troubled with skin diseases, and my wife and 
I both were afflicted continually with trachoma. As for other 
contagious diseases, during the thirteen and a half years that we 
lived here our slum was thrice stricken with the plague, five 
times with cholera, twice with dysentery, thrice with smallpox, 
and every year, without exception, with typhus. In particular, 
at the time of the smallpox epidemic of 1917 ours was the only 
house that escaped, there being deaths in every other house. 
Every day from our slum seventeen on an average were taken 
to the quarantine hospital. When the influenza epidemic 
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occurred people died in practically every house, and in our 
home my wife and I were the only ones left alive. From the 
summer of 1920 to the end of the following year we had to 
send six typhus patients from our home to the quarantine 
hospital. 


No one can draw vignettes of slum life so sharp, so 
unvarnished, and so moving, and Kagawa’s work inevitably 
loses immeasurably in translation. He goes on to say: 


Think of the babies that are carried strapped to the backs of 
their mothers, who must go out to work all day, with no time 
allowed for changing the babies more than once or twice. How 
sore and blistered their skin becomes from being kept tied 
soaking wet on their mothers’ backs!... And when they 
become big enough to walk about they shortly, from lack of 
sleep, become completely changed in disposition. 

I can make the positive statement that ninety-nine of every 
hundred children in the slums suffer from nervous exhaustion 
through insufficient sleep. Tige chief causes for this condition — 
are the coop-like houses, the Yack of bedding, the incessant 
biting of bed-bugs, fleas, and lice, and the absence of means of 
relief from the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 


The chapters following, on love and education, are ab- 
sorbingly interesting, giving the experiences of a man with a 
genius for combining the practical with the theoretical. 

With gentleness and sympathy he records the results of 
his years of teaching, his views on the relation of nutrition 
to child-training, the results of tests of feeling and will; he 
discusses soul scars and soul hygiene, and finally gives his 
ideas on teaching itself, regarded as an art and not as a 
rule, working up to the shattering conclusion that 


So long as these slums exist, which are for ever scarring the 
souls of the children, it will be impossible to create a finer, 
higher type of humanity. I have practically despaired of 
saving the slum dwellers over twelve years of age. The so- 
called labouring classes have it in their pqgwer to devise means 
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of emancipation by forming unions; but the poor, who depend 
upon others, are barely able to keep alive. ... I believe, there- 
fore, that the way to rid the world of poverty is to give our 
attention to the children under twelve. 


Side by side with his settlement work in the slums 
Kagawa helped to form and develop the political unions 
which he had so passionately desired to see. These began 
to assume such importance that when he was invited to 
lecture in the United States he extended his journey in order 
to study the organization of the labour parties in Europe. 
When he returned home, eight months later, he found that 
Communist doctrines were disturbing and disrupting these 
unions, and before long the original Farmer-Labour party 
split into four separate groups, one of which was to all in- 
tents and purposes purely Communist. It was accordingly 
disbanded by the Government, with the result that a number 
of secret societies were formed, all under the dangerous 
sway of what Kagawa named “the martyr-complex.” 

All these developments, he felt, could only be countered 
by a great spreading and uprising of Christianity in Japan. 
His economic theories have only one basis—practical 
Christianity, and in so far as capitalism is anti-Christian, so 
he is antagonistic towards it. He has constantly refused to 
ally himself with any one political party, or to stand as a 
candidate for Parliament, even though he has worked and 
will work with his usual intensity for certain Christian 
candidates pledged to agitate for those causes nearest to his 
heart, such as prohibition, abolition of the licensed quarters, 
and social and industrial reform. 

While he was abroad he was much impressed by two 
spiritual forces—the co-operation and, he affirmed, Chris- 
tian spirit of the Danish farmers and merchants and 
manufacturers, and, secondly, the sturdy faith of the French 
Huguenots, only in mere numbers a million, yet a most 
influential community. 
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In Japan, the overcrowded country of sixty million 
people, the Christian community numbers at the most three 
hundred thousand. Most of its members are respectable 
citizens of the middle class, who have worked hard to make 
themselves and their churches self-supporting, and who 
have guarded their dearly won privileges jealously. Ner- 
vous of being crushed by economic causes, they make little 
effort to attract the hungry proletarians outside their gates. 
Kagawa has always disliked and deprecated a class-limited 
Church, feeling Christianity to be a religion equally bene- 
ficial to all classes, and Christ, born midway between West 
and East, to have been a universal figure who can be 
comprehended by all nations and whose teachings are 
suitable for all ages. 

“The trouble with the Church heretofore,” Kagawa 
once stated, 


is that it has looked up to the glory of the Cross too 
much, but has not paid sufficient attention to the Cross in 
daily life. What the Church has to do is to place the reality of 
the Cross in daily life and in the affairs of the workers. It must 
go into the slums, into the factories, into the mines. 


Kagawa might have been a great inspiration as a preacher 
and a spiritual guide to the Church in Japan along such 
lines, but he has consistently refused to accept any official 
leading position. But, strange as it seems to those looking 
on the picture from outside, strange and a little pathetic, 
the official Church, like the Government, is only now 
recovering from its initial mistrust of his methods. It is 
afraid of his unorthodox Christianity, his informality, his 
alliance with politics, his courage in attacking the wrong, 
and his refusal to blind himself occasionally, as even 
teligious leaders sometimes find it politic to do. 

However, the success of the two great religious move- 
ments which he started says much for Kagawa’s missionary 
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approach—one group, small in number but important in 
that every member is young and enthusiastic, called “the 
Friends of Jesus,” and the big evangelistic movement called 
“the Kingdom for God.” This latter movement has spread ~ 
to Canada, to Burma, and is already attracting notice in 
India, the Philippines, Holland, Norway, Germany, the 
United States, England, and other countries. 

Those Westerners who wonder that Christianity is urged 
by missionaries, both Western and Japanese, as superior to 
the pure ethics of Buddhism, may be interested by a short 
statement which Kagawa made at the International Friend- 
ship Club in Tsinan, China. The address was given at the 
time when disapproving eyes were turned upon the 
imperialistic policy and actions of Japan in Manchuria. 
It would have been a difficult situation for the biggest of 
men to handle. But Kagawa began by disarming his 
audience by a simple confession: 


I think you Chinese hate me because I am a Japanese... 
therefore do not take me as Japanese, but as a Christian. And 
yet if you want to hate Japan hate me also! 


After outlining the reasons why he had always detested 
war he proceeded to tell why he had turned to Christianity: 


I found in Christ a life of positive goodness. Buddhism had 
taught us to live a life of indifference to all earthly things—to 
wealth, honour, to the sword, to violence, to fornication. To 
be indifferent in that way is a blessing. For that reason I like 
the teaching of Buddha, and also that of Confucius, which 
latter is especially good and practical for anyone who wants to 
rule others. But both of these teachings are extremely negative. 
Buddha taught us indifference to earthly things, but not how 
to live a good life, how to be pure also in economic life, how 
to believe in a personal God and to pray. He did not describe 
heaven. I like both Buddhism and Confucianism, but I came 
to realize that unless I believed in Christ I could not have peace 
in my life. 
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“I want to believe,” confessed a youth to Kagawa, “but 
the temptation to die always possesses my soul!” 

“Temptation to die”! How strange that rings in Western 
eats! But Kagawa understood. He replied: 

“T too once got into such a pessimistic frame of mind, 
but I noticed that in my heart there was something that 
remained. It was the consciousness of an impulse to help 
make the world just a bit better. And I came to feel that, 
even though everything external should be absolute gloom, 
if I still had the strength to grasp the handful of grit in my 
conscience I should not abandon the effort to help set the 
universe right. I felt that, even though God should appear 
to me evil, I ought, so long as life was in me, to continue 
my endeavour to correct that evil God. I resolved that, so 
long as conscience remained, I would, no matter were I 
cast into hell, eat my way out of fatalism and causality, and 
keep the courage to go forward in the effort to correct and 
lead the universe on to the way of virtue.” 

This is the philosophy that impels the little Japanese, 
half blind, crippled by disease, to win souls for his Master. 
Can more be added to those words? 

After the great earthquake and fires in Japan in 1923 the 
Government turned to Kagawa for help in organizing relief 
work. Only two years previously they had imprisoned him 
as an agitator, but those two years had sufficed to show 
them that no man’s loyalty was stronger, no man’s capa- 
bilities surer, no man’s character more honourable, and no 
man more fitted to do the good work they wished. They 
followed up this request with the offer of an appointment 
as head of the Tokyo Social Bureau. Kagawa refused the 
big salary ; he refused the full-time job; but he gave them 
ten days a month—all he could spare from his other work 
—for nothing. 

For always Kagawa must write. By 1932 he had pto- 
duced nearly fifty volumes—poems, works on economics, 
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philosophical essays, religious apologetics, Bible studies, 
prayers, novels, and children’s stories. “I write too much,” 
he once confessed, 


but I shall go on as long as I can influence people in this way. 
I dare say Iam wrong, too, to write novels on social questions, 
and I need forgiveness all the more because I am not a great 
novelist; but since people like my novels and read them I 
can’t give up this method of reaching them. 


And so he plods on, to the end of the story, smiling, 
helping, teaching, loving. In his own words: 
I, even I, am a window of the sanctuary of God. 


The sculpture of my soul is like the opening of the window: 
To let the light into the interior. 


Thus let me lay hold of life, more marvellous than electricity, 
And glorify this seemingly sordid civilization, 
And push it upward. 


I, who am now almost forty years of age, 
Am striving to impart the portrait of God that I have conceived. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF LIVINGSTONE 
DR LAWS CREATES A SETTLEMENT IN THE JUNGLE 


NE day in the year 1875 two men walked into the 
(_) se of a small firm of shipbuilders at Millwall. 


They had come to order a steamer—a contract 
which the firm presumably would have jumped at, for it 
was a young firm, struggling along an uphill path and 
directed by two very young men, named Yarrow and 
Hedley. 

The specification, however, was a most unusual one. 
The steamer must be capable of being taken entirely to 
pieces and then put together again by unskilled native 
labour under the direction of British mechanics. She was 
wanted to take an expedition from the mouth of the Zam- 
bezi, up the river, to Lake Nyasa, in Central Africa. In 
order to do this she would have to be taken to pieces when 
the rapids on the river were reached, and carried through 
forty miles of tropical forest by native carriers. The 
sections must therefore be easily transportable and weighing 
as nearly as possible the same, so that they could be appor- 
tioned to the native carriers without much difficulty. 

It was an amazing contract, and Hedley, the partner who 
received the two men, stated that such a proposition could 
not even be entertained. 

His visitors, a Dr Stewart and a Mr Edward Young, 
were leaving the office in bitter but not entirely unexpected 
disappointment when they met the other young partner, 
Alfred Yarrow. “Can I do anything for you, gentlemen?” 
he asked. They shook their heads, told him what their 
errand had been and its result. But what young Yarrow 
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was capable of the after years have shown. He never 
acknowledged defeat. “Come back with me,” he invited 
them, “‘and give me the details. We'll see what can be 
done.” 

They did go back with him, with the result that in six 
weeks’ time the boat was built and making her trial trip 
on the Thames. ‘The trial was successful; she was taken 
to pieces and sent out to Africa, ready to be put together 
again at the mouth of the Zambezi and to transport the 
little party inland in the trail of Dr Livingstone. In memory 
of the great explorer-missionary the boat was named the © 
Ilala, after the district where he died. 

The main object of the expedition was to establish an_ 
industrial mission on the shores of Lake Nyasa as a memorial 
to Livingstone. It was hoped that this station in the terri- — 
tory explored by him would do much to counteract the 
abominable traffic in human lives blatantly carried on’ by 
the Arabs. It was territory for the most part unexplored, 
and the little known about it was bad. Among the most 
dangerous places in Africa from a climatic point of view, 
it was, in addition, infested with wild beasts, and the natives 
themselves were almost as savage, as ignorant, as these 
very beasts. 

The man appointed to take out the expedition to Lake 
Nyasa and see it settled there was both practical and 
experienced. As a gunner in the Navy Edward Young had~ 
already seen service on the Zambezi, cruising up and down 
after slave-runners. He had, indeed, served under Dr 
Livingstone himself at one time, and afterwards, when the 
explorer was reported murdered, he had been dispatched 
by the Admiralty to Lake Nyasa to investigate, and was 
able to prove the rumour baseless. After retiring from his 
adventurous life in Africa he had been appointed divisional 
officer of coastguards in Kent. He was thus an ideal man 
for the job offered him by the expedition—a job which his 
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hatred of slavery, born of experience, persuaded him to 
accept, though it meant leaving England and a comfortable 
position. Young had under him two engineer-mechanics, 
a carpenter, an agriculturist, and an ordinary seaman. 

‘Besides this very practical contingent there were Mr 
Henderson, agent of the Church of Scotland, who requested 
that he be allowed to accompany the party in order to 
prospect for a site for another mission station, and a medical 
officer, a determined young Scot, as second in command. 
This was the man under whose leadership and initiative and 
_ faith the very face of that part of the world was to be 

. changed, under whose guidance the peoples were to be led 
from indolence to industry, warfare to peace, ignorance to 
knowledge, fear to faith, and his name was Robert Laws, 
son of Robert Laws, a cabinet-maker, of Aberdeen. 

Young Robert’s early story is a record of courage and 
endeavour and faith. No one could have faced more 
difficulties than he did when a boy—nay, more seeming 
impossibilities. 

The tale of Livingstone’s life was thrilling every Scottish 
family at that time, and young Robert never tired of 
listening to his father tell it—tell of David Livingstone 
himself, of his young wife, Mary, of Mary’s father, Dr 
Moffat, and of other famous missionaries, such as John 
Williams of the South Seas. The atmosphere of the home 
was peculiarly fitted to hear such tales with excited and 
personal interest. It was an atmosphere typical of Scotland 
and Scottish religious circles, in which conviction, dog- 
matism, granite determination, and self-sacrifice all 
mingled in equal quantities. Scotland has always provided 
the most convincing repudiation of the taunt that “Religion 
is only for old ladies and children.” 

Almost every boy’s ambition, at some point in that 
period, must have been to be a missionary, and Robert was 
no exception, though he kept this ambition secret and silent, 
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with characteristic reserve. The chances seemed so remote. 
Even if he had been a clever scholar, which he was not, 
circumstances were all against him. Before he had even 
grown out of childhood his small contribution to the family 
funds became necessary. And’so Robert, like many another 
great man, started by being a carpenter’s apprentice, under 
the same master as his father, at a weekly wage of half a 
crown. 

He was up at dawn and at work for ten hours. Work 
was followed by night classes and study until the family 
clock struck eleven. Such endeavour was rare then; to-day, 
almost certainly, it could not be found. As for recreation, 
the only opportunity for that was provided by the Sunday 
school, and there, by chance, Robert met a lady who was 
to become his fairy godmother—a Miss Melville, who was 
so struck by the child’s eagerness that she offered to pay 
for further studies. 

Thus it was that Robert went back to school. But the 
gawky boy, who had shot up into a lanky youth under the 
hard exercise of manual labour, was somewhat out of place 
among younger and smaller boys so much more advanced 
than he. A compromise was therefore arrived at. He re- 
sumed his carpentry during the day—with a book propped 
up in front of him!—and had private tutoring in Latin and 
Greek in his spare time, grinding away doggedly at them 
early and late in the hope of a scholarship for Aberdeen 
University. 

He failed to get his scholarship. In spite of all his 
endeavours, all his prayers, he failed. Like many of us, 
he first succumbed to utter misery and depression, and 
then, like fewer of us, reproached himself for his lack of 
faith. What an asset is good Scottish common sense! 

It is the sequel that is staggering. As if to show how 
little daunted he was, he enrolled at the university for the 
three courses of arts, medicine, and theology, deeming 
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them all necessary in the equipment of a missionary! And 
while he studied he actually continued to work at the bench, 
and undertook private tutoring in order to augment his 
slender income. This was so necessary, indeed, that he 
accepted any odd jobs, even furniture-removing, at which 
he might earn an honest penny. 

Those were the days when an epidemic of smallpox would 
mow down the people of a district as if it were Death him- 
self. Whole streets would be smitten with the plague. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that young Laws, going here, 
there, and everywhere, his normally hardy constitution 
undermined by labouring over-hard from dawn till mid- 
night, fell a victim to one of these epidemics. After a 
ghastly struggle he pulled through, a feat which brought 
him a year or two later a post—which forty others had 
declined—in the Smallpox and Fever Hospital, Glasgow. 
“I am become the priest of death,” he said. It was a 
ghastly experience even for a hardened medical student, so 
heart-rending were the sufferings and so high was the 
death-rate. Such was the fear of this disease in those 
nineteenth-century days that even his friends shunned him 
as a leper while he worked there. 

The time speedily came when Laws was qualified to offer 
himself for the foreign field. It was natural that the Living- 
stone country should make first appeal to him, but there 
seemed little hope of his being able to get out there. By 
chance, however, he heard of the Livingstonia Expedition, 
which the Free Church of Scotland was organizing, and he 
offered his services immediately. 

It was one of the most dangerous enterprises he could 
have chosen. Apart from the natural disadvantages of the 
country, it was, as the very centre of the slave traffic, the 
scene of constant warfare. The Arab traders were not only 
daring and cunning, but brazen. Up till then they had met 
with little serious resistance. Their Portuguese neighbours 
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pursued a passive policy of official disapproval, and Kilwa 
and Zanzibar still provided the largest and most profitable 
markets for the disposal of ‘black ivory,’ in spite of repre- 
sentations made by the British Government to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar. On the west shore of Lake Nyasa the Arab 
town of Kota-Kota continued to be the largest slave depot 
in Central Africa, and, on the estimate of the Arabs them- 
selves, ten thousand slaves were collected every year from 
the interior villages, ferried across the lake, and marched 
across to the coast. | 

These slave caravans move in a ghastly file across the 
history of that part of the world. Men, women, and 
children, old and young, weak and strong, composed them. 
Those who were weak and dropped behind were abandoned 
to die; those who cried out or rebelled were driven into the 
bush. Always the caravan was followed by hyenas, like 
sharks behind a ship, ready for the bones of the victims 
left behind. Even the hardiest and the healthiest had a 
hard task to reach the coast, for they were kicked and 
half starved and otherwise ill-treated. 

The question of what measure of resistance the expedition 
and the mission could show to the slave-traders had to be 
very carefully discussed with the Government beforehand. 
Active interference might lead to complications which 
would prove politically more than awkward. It was de- 
termined, therefore, that the policy must preferably be one 
of conciliation and passive resistance. 

At last the expedition was ready to start. Besides the 
I/ala, two other boats were taken, as well as a dinghy, 
fifteen thousand yards of calico, for barter with the natives, 
medicines, scientific instruments, and small personal outfits. 

The little party sailed from the West India Docks, and 
in due course reached Cape Town, where they chartered 
a small schooner to convey them to the delta of the 
Zambezi. 
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Mr W. P. Livingstone, in his comprehensive and fully 
documented life of Dr Laws, Laws of Livingstonia, tells how 
they first caught sight of the East African coast. A tornado, 
which had sent all the passengers as well as the ship’s crew 
to the hauling in of the sails, a dead calm, and heavy rain 
were their first experiences of the climate. Then, as they 
drew near to the coast, a wall of mangrove swamp, apparently 
unending and impenetrable, faced them. The little vessel 
beat up and down outside this swamp for days without 
being able to find a passage through it. At last white 
breakers were glimpsed—the mouth of the Kongone—and, 
after waiting for the turn of the tide, the boat crossed the 
bar and anchored in mid-stream. 

The beach looked dreary enough, and was seemingly 
devoid of life. At last, however, a few natives appeared, 
and were set to work building a shed, where the I/a/a could 
be put together. A most annoying mishap was then dis- 
covered—all the bolts and screws were encrusted with rust. 
After the trial trip on the Thames they had been thrown 
into damp kegs without being properly oiled. Every single 
fitting had to be scoured and polished before it could be 
used. 

Meanwhile another native appeared on the scene, and 
what he brought with him must have enlivened the tedium 
considerably. He had two packages, given to him by an 
Englishman, so he declared, to deliver to the first English- 
man whom he should see. These packages proved to be 
mailbags containing letters and newspapers dated 1868— 
seven years before!—from a Captain Faulkner. This ill- 
fated adventurer was an elephant-hunter, who had been 
killed in revenge for ordering a native chief to be shot. 

At last the I/a/a was ready to be launched. With her little 
flag, a white dove with an olive branch on a blue ground, 
on the foremast, she set out on a trial trip. This was 
successful, and she started off almost immediately through 
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the two thousand square miles of lagoons and marshes, 
creeks and rivers, which comprised the delta of the 
Zambezi. 

For most of the little party, born and brought up in the 
grey cities of Scotland, and knowing only misty skies, it 
must have been an eventful journey. The mosquitoes 
swarmed so densely that they looked like smoke; tropical 
rain fell heavily; the heat was terrible; and so necessarily 
tortuous was the course of the little [/a/a that they could 
only hasten slowly. Native pilots had to be taken on board, 
for the Zambezi is eternally different. The currents run in 
new courses; the sandbanks shift; mud flats, and even 
islands, appear and disappear. 

The first disaster came with the loss of all the clothes 
and personal effects of most of the party in the heeling over 
of one of the boats. Even the I/a/a, a little later on, struck 
a snag, and heeled over so violently that her starboard 
gunwale touched the water. When this happened they had 
been endeavouring for two whole days to find their right 
course. The next day she ran on to a sandbank, was hauled 
off by means of anchors and cables, but again grounded— 
this time irremovably. Every single bit of cargo had to be 
deposited on a dry sandbank, in order that they might make 
another effort, which, after infinite labour, was successful. 


_ The I/a/a was refloated, the cargo replaced, other pilots were 


hired, and at last she picked her way safely through the 
sinuous maze of waters. 

The most puzzled person in the party was Young, who 
had once been familiar with the reaches of the river. Since 
his last visit, however, a lake had appeared where there had 
once been grass, with buffalo and buck grazing on it. The 
Shire river, for which they were searching, eluded them 
completely. " 

A hunt was instituted for natives who might know the 
secret of the many cross-canals, and after a long and dreary 
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search two men were found, who led them to an opening. 
It was barred by a ridge of sand, however, and seemed an 
impossible exit, but the I/a/a was at last cautiously piloted 
round it. Laws then climbed to the masthead, to see if 
there was any sign of the Shire ahead of them. The water 
was dense with reeds, but among them curved a vague line 
which might bea channel. Half a mile beyond this gleamed 
the river! 

The problem now was to penetrate the reeds, each of 
which was as thick as a man’s finger and over six feet in 
height. The little I/a/a backed and charged, but they 
proved an impenetrable barrier. Obviously a course would 
have to be hacked through them. A boat, with Laws and 
some of the crew in it, and furnished with knives and axes, 
was therefore lowered. The tropical sun beat down on 
their heads, and a horrible stench rose to their nostrils from 
the thick slime on the water as they stirred it up. So thick 
were the reeds that the propeller of the I/a/a had to be 
periodically cleared. Foot by foot, however, a narrow path 
was made, but by the time Laws and the others had cut 
their way through to the open river they were almost dead 
with exhaustion. 

As they broke farther into the interior the scenery became 
more beautiful and more thrilling. A new world of wild 


life opened before their eyes: brilliantly coloured birds, so , 


ignorant of man’s significance that his presence disturbed 
them not, and all the animals of childhood’s picture-book 
—crocodiles and snakes, lions and leopards, elephants and 
hippopotami. 

Presently signs of human habitation became more fre- 
quent. In the territory of the Mahololo, who had been 
Livingstone’s carriers, they met the chief Chipatula. His 
first question to them was: 

“Dr Livingstone—is he well?” 

“He is dead,” they answered sadly. ’ 
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The white men then made known their wishes. The 
steamer on which they were sailing had to be carried past 
the cataracts. Could they hire labourers for this purpose? 

Chipatula smiled at the extraordinary ideas of the white 
man. 

“Do you not believe?” they asked him. “Bring enough 
men, and we will show you how it can be done.” 

They took Chipatula and another chief with them on 

board and steamed as far as the falls. There they dis- 
embarked, took everything off the steamer, and dismantled 
her. - 
_ The wonder of the native chiefs may be imagined. Gangs 
of native porters were summoned, each man being presented 
with four yards of the calico which the party had brought 
from England, and a few days later the first hundred carriers 
set off on their seyenty-mile journey with part of the I/a/a. 
Two hundred followed them the next day, and another two 
hundred a few days later. | 

The I/a/a, before she was dismantled, was 48 feet long, 
and the sections were as nearly as possible 50 pounds each, 
with the exception of the lower parts of the stem and the 
stern, which were riveted at home, and the bulkhead, which 
alone weighed 300 pounds. 

Many years later Dr Laws recalled the occasion, in a 


_ letter to a journalist friend: 


I had the weighing of the sections and writing the names of 
the men to whom I gave them. Of course, there were at fi 
complaints that the load of one man was heavier than that of 
another, but the pointer of the spring-balance settled all dis- 
putes. The engines were placed on a rough, strong frame on 
an axle and pair of wheels, and proved the most difficult load 
for transport, but were safely delivered without any injury. 
Fight hundred has often been stated as the number of carriers, 
but really more than a thousand were needed, and they were 
sent on in caravans as soon as they could be got. The keel 
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and hull plates were sent on first with the carpenter and 

engineers, so that a beginning could be made with the 

rebuilding above the cataracts. 

The march through the trackless forest along the side 
of the cataracts must be one of the most risky undertakings 
in colonial history. Had any single part of the precious 
cargo been lost or stolen, had one man failed in his 
part, it must inevitably have prevented, or, at the best, 
delayed for months (during which time who knows 
what might have happened?), the reassembling of the little 
craft. 

And the journey was no simple matter, even for the 
natives, who were familiar with the ground to be covered. 
There were bush and marsh, rivers and gullies, to be 
traversed, with the foothold sometimes so perilous that 
they had to cling to roots and branches and great stones. 
Underfoot the sand and rock were burning hot—so hot 
that they seared the naked feet of the carriers and made the 
white men, protected by thick leather boots, feel as if they 
were treading on fire. Sometimes they had to creep along 
ptecipices by paths only two feet wide, with the torrent 
toating 200 feet below them; sometimes they had to climb 
crags on all fours. The carriers walked in single file, and 
how those of them managed who had to drag the engines 
along on the frame was a miracle to the men following. 
Only once was this frame upset, and then the damage was 
no more than a dent in the boiler. 

There were forty miles of hard and perilous going before 
the upper end of the cataracts was reached, and frequent 
halts had to be called, not only for rest, but in order to 
make sure that no unit of the party was lost or disabled or 
without assistance. 

At last they reached the spot at the cataracts whither the 
carpenter and the engineers had been sent on ahead in 
order to proceed with the erection of a shed and the laying 
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of the keel. It proved to be a steamy marsh, swarming 
with mosquitoes, and most of the white men were stricken 
with fever. But there was no better site, and, weak as they 
were, they settled down to rebuild the I/a/a. 

First of all, however, the carriers had to be dismissed, 
and each of them received six more yards of calico, bringing 
their total payment to three shillings each. Then, to the 
varying climatic accompaniments of burning heat, thunder- 
storms, hail, and tropical downpours, the expedition pro- 
ceeded to fit the I/a/a together again. Young, who was no 
mechanic, washed and scoured the dirty clothes, while the 
others got on with screwing, sa and the thousand and 
one jobs that were necessary. 

At last the I/a/a was ready to launch, but, once on the 
water, she made a disappointing start. Perhaps the ama- 
teurs had miscalculated at some point in the reassembling. 
The engineers, however, put in some heavy work on the 
boiler and engines, and at last she got under way and 
travelled merrily up the river—the very first screw steamer 
to navigate it. 

Soon they arrived at a large village belonging to a power- 
ful chief named Mponda, who had been friendly with 
Livingstone. Mponda received them in the presence of a 
large assembly of wives and spectators, among whom two 
sinister Arabs were conspicuous. These men carried gun 
and sword, and their profession was only too evident. 

After an exchange of greetings the customary friendly 
overtures were made. The chief offered the white men 
drinks of pombe, helped down, as native etiquette demanded, 
by the gentle massage of the guests’ stomachs, much to the 
horrification of Young, and in return received such gifts as 
guns and shirts. The way was thus opened to talk business. 
The object of the expedition was briefly outlined, and the 
permission of Mponda asked for the white men to settle on 
his territory. 
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“Tt is well,” was the reply. “You may choose for 
yourselves.” 

The next day, however, a distinctly hostile attitude was 
perceptible, probably due to Arab propaganda. But the 
little I/a/a continued to make ready for the final stage of the 
journey, and Young, familiar with the native mind, deter- 
mined to give a little demonstration of what she could do. 
He therefore put her through all the tricks and performances 
she was capable of, finishing off with a loud whistle—of 
defiance?—before she turned and steamed towards Lake 
Nyasa. 

As they arrived the sun rose before them in a blaze of 
glory, and the symbol flooded their hearts with joy and 
hope. The little company stopped, and sang the Hundredth 
Psalm—a psalm of praise and thanksgiving: 


Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. 

Serve the Lord with gladness; come before His presence 
with singing. . 

Enter into His iaies with thanksgiving, and into His courts 
with praise: be thankful unto Him, and bless His name. 

For the Lord is good: His mercy is everlasting; and His 
truth endureth to all generations. 


The dove on the little flag of the I/a/a had brought her 
olive branch home. 

The next essential was to discover the most suitable spot 
for settlement. The I/a/a was cruising round with this 
object when the expedition encountered their first slaver— 
but, fortunately, perhaps, for both parties, the slave hold 
ptoved on investigation to be empty. 

It was difficult to decide on a site, for all the villages and 
other human habitations seemed to be pitched on marshes, 
which would have been fatal to white men. They finally 
steamed back to the friendly territory of Cape Maclear, 
which had a harbour and the protection of hills, and began 
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to build the settlement of Livingstonia—by stretching a 
piece of canvas between two trees. And as they made this, 
to them triumphant, gesture they doubtless recalled the 
many prophecies with which they had been bidden fare- 
well—that “Young is taking out a number of young 
fellows to leave their bones by the Zambezi,” that “the 
I/ala will never see Nyasa.” Even Spurgeon, enthusiast as 
he was, called the African mission field “‘a short cut to 
heaven.” Later on, after Laws himself had had a long and 
a hard fight with death, another missionary said to him, 
“A queer country this, where the only places worth going 
to see ate graves.” “Yes,” Laws answered, “‘but they are 
the milestones of Christianity to the regions beyond.” 

Although the site chosen was a tentative one, with 
characteristic Scottish thoroughness they set to work to 
build the station. Unfortunately no native labour was 
available, and the white men had to clear the site themselves, 
felling trees and digging, as well as lay the foundations and 
complete the building. They were working against time 
also, for the rains were due in a short period. By the time 
they fell, however, a large structure, with a thatched roof 
and a clay floor, had been reared, in which they could eat 
and sleep and keep the stores. It says much for their 
method of building that forty-five years later, although the 
station had been abandoned for forty years, the ruined 
walls were still standing, a remarkable thing in the tropics, 
whete decay is so swift. 

The little party were anxious to explore Lake Nyasa, and 
discover more about its geography, peoples, possibilities, 
and, above all, the slave trade. Cruising on the lake turned 
out to be neither easy nor pleasant. At that season violent 
squalls were apt to spring up suddenly; the wind would 
become a hurricane and the rain a torrent. Nyasa, vast as 
it is, would rise two feet during a thunderstorm. 

The coastline and the depths of water were, of coutse, 
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completely unknown to them, but on their first exploration 
they discovered that the lake was 360 miles long, instead of 
Livingstone’s estimate of 200, and varying from 12 to 35 
miles in breadth. On this excursion they met a certain Arab 
chief named Jumbe, with whom they had a palaver, expostu- 
lating with him concerning the slaving activities of his 
people. 

In those days the cause of malaria had not been dis- 
covered, but was believed to be tropical ground mist. Man 
after man went down with it, and the station was never free 
from grave illness. In order to make it drier and healthier, 
an attempt was made to drain the lagoon at the back, a 
basin of stagnant water breeding millions of mosquitoes. 

There was another no small danger: poisonous snakes 
wete discovered coiled up indoors; ants, red and white, 
played havoc with stores and buildings; lions and leopards 
haunted the bush all round. 

As a natural consequence of their physical weakness and 
the mental strain, depression seized hold of the little party, 
and the atmosphere became one of tension and suspicion 
and irtitation—one of the commonest consequences of 
tropical segregation. It took thirteen months for a letter 
to reach home and eleven months for a letter from home to 
reach them. No wonder their nerves sometimes gave way 
and that they wondered whether it was all worth while! 

Perhaps because the chiefs in the neighbourhood held , 
themselves aloof, the natives shunned the station, and it 
became evident that friendlier relations must be cultivated. 
The reason for the attitude of the chiefs Laws discovered 
very soon: many of them were hand in glove with the 
slave-traders, and actually supplying the Arabs with their 
human merchandise, in return for salt, guns, beads, brass 
wire, and calico. 

Gangs were rounded up by the chiefs themselves, the 
natives tied neck to neck, loaded with ivory, and herded to 
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the coast. Some of these chiefs even had the impudence 
to capture natives who had worked at the mission. The 
atrival of the I/a/a had temporarily stopped the traffic, but 
it was soon discovered that moral force only was to be used, 
and the trade was actively resumed. 

There were other evils as common. Witchcraft was rife; 
so was ordeal by poison, and torture, and punishment of 
the most cruel character. One tribe never knew when it 
would not be attacked, and its village plundered and fired, 
by another more warlike than itself. The power was to the 
strong and to the sword, and the code was universal. 

The mission station soon became known as a place of 
refuge for the persecuted, although, by native law, the white 
men should have returned fugitives to their chiefs. Laws 
one day compiled a list of the current prices of slaves on 
the lake. They varied from 2 yards of calico, for an old 
man, to 56 yards, for a young girl. The traders who bought 
the slaves—half-caste Portuguese, Swahilis, and low-caste 
Arabs—acted for wealthy merchants in the vicious seaport 
market-towns. 

The traffic had hardened into custom, and to attempt to 
stop by mere moral persuasion a trade so profitable to every 
one but the victims seemed more hopeless as time went on. 
The mission even had to stand by while it developed, for 
each year the number of dhows on the lake seemed to 
increase instead of diminish. The white men fretted and 
puzzled and boiled with indignation, but their hands were 
tied. 

It was at that critical juncture that Laws, by his wisdom 
and foresight, made use of the situation, and turned it round 
so that it actually became one of the factors which turned a 
small and struggling mission station into a township, with 
building, engineering, printing, farming, and forestry depart- 
ments. He decided that the natives themselves must be 


turned into traders, and that the mission’s first step must 
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be to raise the economic status of the natives by developing 
their industries. A whole new world suddenly opened itself 
before his eyes, a world in which the value of the native 
would be so much raised that cheap human transport would 
be no longer available. And the best way to begin would 
be to establish a trading store at the station. 

In a letter home he comments : 


It may seem to be an alarming proposal to come from a 
missionary, and you may ask if I was sent out here to be a 
trader. As a trader seeking to fill my own pockets, certainly 
not, but as one buying and selling food for ourselves and the 
boys I am daily compelled to be. 


After prolonged consideration of the proposal at home 
the idea finally developed into a much larger scheme: a 
shallow-draught steamer was to ply between the Murchison 
Cataracts and the coast. It was felt, however, that this 
scheme was hardly legitimate missionary work, with the 
result that in 1878 a company was formed, known as the 
African Lakes Corporation, Ltd., which was to batter 
Manchester goods for ivory, rubber, cotton, and other 
native produce. This is the way in which trade between 
Central Africa and Great Britain originated. 

As Laws had correctly imagined, the first thing that 
really drew the natives to the mission and won theit con- 
fidence was the medical attention which he was able to give 
them. Stories of his kindliness went round the villages, 
and one day the Doctor was brought a surgical case which 
in his opinion demanded chloroform. Mercifully the opera- 
tion was successful. The wonder and admiration of the 
natives was intense; the news spread, and the number of 
patients increased. 

But the little mission made very slow progress. It stood 
against a background of the most fierce and ruthless tribal 
warfare. Most troublesome of all were the constant 
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activities of a powerful tribe called the Ngoni, of Zulu 
origin, driven northward by the massacres of the famous 
Chaka. The Ngoni were an organized, intelligent people, 
trained warriors by profession, and the terror of all the 
tribes round the lake. They put their faith in the sword, 
and left other tribes to pursue the ploughshare—an excellent 
policy in their opinion, for as they advanced they exacted 
from the weaker tribes not only food-tribute, but the flower 
of the young men and women; so that they became ever 
stronger and more powerful. 

The members of the mission soon realized that there 
would be no peace in the land or safety for themselves until 
the Ngoni had been won over to friendliness, and they 
therefore took the daring but necessary step, three years 
after their arrival, of sending pioneers into the very heart 
of the Ngoni country. The bloodless conquest of the Men 
with the Sword by the Men with the Book is an amazing 
story. 

The first little exploring party was led by Laws, who 
went up into Ngoniland accompanied by another mission- 
ary, named Stewart, interpreters, an armed guard, and 
thirty-eight carriers. After a prolonged palaver with various 
headmen one of the chiefs decided that the poison test should 
be applied. Poison was therefore administered to a man, a 


, dog, and a fowl. They all vomited it, thus proving, in 


native witchcraft, that the object of the white man’s visit was 
peace, and not war. Had one of the three victims died it is 
probable that the whole Livingstonia party would have been 
quietly and secretly massacred. 

They were admitted the next day to the presence of the 
chief Chikusi, to whom Laws made known their motives for 
coming—that they wished to heal the sick, and to teach the 
Ngoni the arts of peace, and instruct them in the Book, 
which the natives had come to believe contained the secret 
which had made the English great. 
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Chikusi’s attitude was friendly but non-committal, and it 
was obvious, so widely were the Ngoni tribe spread, that 
there was yet more propaganda to be issued. This was 
simplified by an invitation to Laws from Mombera, greatest 
of all the Ngoni chiefs. It seemed to Laws rather like 
putting his head voluntarily into the jaws of a tiger, but he 
determined that it was his duty to go. 

That meeting between Robert Laws, the Scottish mission- 
ary, and Mombera, the Ngoni chief, is remembered by some 
of the witnesses of the scene to this day. The two looked at 
each other, and they liked each other. Both were the best 
of what they were and what they stood for, and they both 
respected the fact. 

“T see you!” was Mombera’s greeting. He then gazed 
wonderingly at the clothes of the party. ‘Are you ashamed 
of your white skins?” he asked, and, “‘ Why do you live at 
the lake? Can you milk fish? Are you fish?” 

Since it was considered beneath the dignity of a chief to 
talk, further conversation was carried on through the head- 
man, who began on a different but propitious note. Why 
had the mission not settled in their district, and why were 
they excluded from the benefits which others had been 
receiving ? 

Sing’anga (“Father of the White Man”), as the natives 
called the Doctor, or Lobarti (“Apostle of the Hills’’), 
promised to send them a teacher, and the palaver was 
amiably concluded. Unfortunately, years were to pass and 
much was to happen before Laws’s dream of peaceful 
relations was to be realized. 

Among the happier events of this time was the arrival of 
the girl who was to be the Doctor’s faithful wife, friend, 
and helper until death did them part—Margaret Gray, once 
a member of the Sunday school which Robert Laws had 
first attended. She was the first white woman to live by 
the lake, and she was made of the right stuff to endure the 
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difficulties of such an existence. And they soon presented 
themselves to her—fever, peril from wild beasts, fugitive 
slaves, and continuous toil, night and day, for the ignorant 
natives whose lives they were striving to save and to change. 

Five hard years had been spent at Cape Maclear when, 
from various causes, debated at home and on the field itself, 
it was decided to transfer the station to a port named 
Bandawe. 

Much criticism had been directed at the pioneers, for the 
net result of the labour into which they had thrown their 
hearts, bodies, and souls seemed to be summed up in one 
ptofessed convert only. And the cost of that convert in 
facts and figures was: one abandoned station, five European 
graves, and five years’ expenditure—twenty thousand 
pounds. The great Professor Henry Drummond, sym- 
pathizer as he was, dared to utter in words what many were 
feeling in their hearts: “Life in many of these districts is 
almost impossible. Is it right to continue missionary work 
in regions where there is plainly a barrier of God against 
men living there at all?” 

The same question had undoubtedly forced itself into the 
consciousness of the men themselves, and they asserted 
then—and later proved—the answer to be yes. But before 
they could offer this proof there were obstacles yet more 


/ sevete to be overcome. 


Once installed in Bandawe, which was on the top of a 
tidge, with the lake beneath and the great blue hills of the 
Ngoni country behind, the station found itself much more 
likely to be involved in the tribal disputes than when 
isolated in the little backwater of Cape Maclear. 

Most of the tribes, only too aware of their own weak- 
nesses, allowed the Ngoni undisputed sway, but the Tonga 
people had rebelled against this, and the Ngoni victory had 
by no means been complete. Harried continually in revenge 
by their stronger neighbours, the Tonga tribe came to 
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Sites for protection, for help, and, in particular, for guns 
-and ammunition, which, needless to say, the Doctor refused. 

In an effort to bring about a truce he went in person 
across the hills, to have an iudaba, or conference, with 
-Mombera. For nine days he and another doctor, named 
Hannington, hung about before they were admitted to any- 
one in authority, their health deteriorating under the strain 
of the climate and the anxiety. Finally a headman made a 
speech, friendly but definite, to the effect that the Tonga 
were subjects of the Ngoni, and must therefore be subdued. 

The two doctors wete discussing this most unsatisfactory 

conclusion the next day when Hannington collapsed, and 
a special messenger was dispatched to Mrs Laws, asking 
that she should come at once, bringing with her Mrs 
Hannington. It was weeks and weeks before Hannington 
recovered, and the little expedition ended badly from the 
least foreseen circumstances. 
_ One day Mombera’s little son came over to inspect the 
strangers. Mrs Laws patted the child on the head. The 
next day he had a headache; he was treated by a native 
doctor, but died—bewitched by the white woman, so the 
tumour spread. Shortly afterwards a headman died. Two 
fowls were immediately subjected to the poison ordeal, but 
they both vomited, thus proving the missionaries blameless. 
There were murmurs, nevertheless, and discontent among 
the tribe, and Mombera, though refusing to have the party 
of whites massacred, dismissed them summarily. 

The trouble continued—massacres, skirmishes, robbery 
and assault, dreadful raids. A young missionary doctor 
named Elmslie, who had been sent up to Ngoniland by 
Laws, could write: 


I have seen an army, ten thousand strong, issue forth in 
June and not return till September, laden with spoil in slaves, 
cattle, and ivory, and nearly every man painted with white 
clay, denoting that he had killed some one. 
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In the meantime the Doctor and his helpers endeavoured 
to win over the Ngoni by their medical and industrial work, 
for any attempt at education or evangelization was strictly 
ptohibited by Mombera. For four whole years they 
laboured, until an unexpected crisis, which seemed likely to 
exterminate the station, actually brought them instead to 
their most longed-for objective. 

There had been a drought, and a drought in Central 
Africa means more than lack of water, or even lack of food. 
It means both death of cattle and death of men. The efforts 
and incantations of the witch-doctors and rain-makers had 
been in vain; cattle had been sacrificed—in vain; people 
suspected of causing it had been murdered—in vain. There 
was only one possible cause left—the accursed white men, 
whose station was pitched within only one mile of the 
chief’s village. An army assembled and bivouacked near 
the mission-house, round which the warriors danced their 
wat-dance—a challenge and a sign of war should rain not 
come. 

Dr Elmslie, greatly daring, seized the opportunity, and 
promised the chiefs that he would ask God to send rain if 
they would repent and amend their ways and accept 
instruction. A day of special prayer was held at the 
mission, and we may imagine the desperate earnestness of 
it. The prayer was answered. On the second day abundant 
rain fell. The Ngoni watched it in awe and in wonder; the 
discredited witch-doctors had nothing to say. And that day 
may perhaps be looked back upon as the turning-point in 
the mission’s endeavouts. 

Conditions in Bandawe were still critical, however. The 
war-drums kept up their insistent beating, working up the 
fury of the natives to fighting pitch, and even straining the 
nerves of the white men. The shrieks of wat-dances inter- 
mingled with the tomtoms, and the little band in the station 
had all the preparations made for flight in case of a last 
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necessity. Already the Karonga station of one white man 
—an agent of the African Lakes Corporation—was being 
besieged by Arabs, and was sheltering five hundred refugees. 
And up in Ngoniland it seemed as if war must inevitably 
come; and so Elmslie wrote to Laws, imploring him to 
hasten there if possible. 

For many reasons the Doctor judged his presence to be 
most necessary, and he set out as quickly as possible to hold 
an indaba with Mombera. The Chief had the same old 
request to make when they met—that Lobarti should leave 
Bandawe, and thus give the Ngoni a ftee hand to clear out 
the Tonga. 

The Doctor reflected. He was placed in a dilemma 
which required all his diplomacy. Self-interest seemed the 
only quality to which he could appeal. He therefore 
described the trading company’s intentions, pointing out 
the commercial opportunities which would come to the 
Ngoni if thoughts of war were put aside. 

The Chief listened attentively, and finally made an offer 
to refrain from war on certain conditions—which were 
better than Laws had hoped for. They compromised. 
Mombera gave his word never to attack the peoples round 
the mission station, and this he did because of his great 
affection and respect for the Sing’anga. Nor did he ever 
break it. 

The slave trade, however, with all its cursed ramifications 
and complications, flourished more than ever. By now the 
Arabs had most of the country divided up into sections, 
which they combed regularly, on every occasion showing 
more audacity and, if possible, more ruthlessness. At 
Karonga hundreds of native women and children poured 
into the station for protection, and military defences had to 
be begun in earnest. Great trenches and pits were dug, 
in which the wretched creatures were huddled, while 
white volunteers, under the British Consul, defended them 
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with any weapons and ammunition they could lay hands 
on. 

All expostulations, envoys, entreaties, and threats seemed 
in vain. The measure of their effect upon the Arabs may 
be gauged from the fact that the British Acting-Consul, Mr 
Buchanan, and a friend of his were actually seized, stripped 
naked, imprisoned—and ransomed only after much time 
and effort. 

Laws did his best to stimulate feeling at home by indirect 
methods, and a deputation was finally received by Lord 
Salisbury. As Britain had no official rights over the region, 
however, and would on no account annex it, Lord Salis- 
bury indicated that it was impossible to send out an armed 
expedition or to interfere. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment declared that the Lakes Corporation and the mission 
had perfect right to defend themselves, and provision would 
be made for the free importation of arms and ammunition. 

And thus the matter was left—a thorn in the flesh of all 
decent-thinking men—until pressure of opinion at home 
stimulated the Foreign Office to greater activity, and the 
country was proclaimed a protectorate of Great Britain—a 
step in which Cecil Rhodes had a part, for he guaranteed a 
sum of no less than ten thousand pounds a year towards the 
tremendous expenses which Britain would incur in the first 
few yeats without any hope of return from such an un- 
developed territory. One of the stipulations he made in 
bequeathing the money was that the Arab slavers must be 
“systematically dealt with and disposed of.” 

The years of peril lay behind. In front stretched the 
yeats of progress. 

Already the educational work at Bandawe was developing 
to such an extent that the vision which Laws had always had 
of the possibilities for the mission seemed to be coming 
within the scope of his own life. Towards the end of a 
long leave, in which he toured Canada and the United States 
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of America, scouting for ideas, inspecting colleges and 
institutions and works of all sorts, he returned to Scotland, 
and put the finishing touches to his Memorandum regarding 
the Organization and Development of the Livingstonia Mission, 
and submitted it to the committee of his society, the United 
Free Church of Scotland. It was discussed and approved, 
and copies were sent out to Africa for the approval of those 
in the field who had had a hand in it. 

On the way back to his beloved station the Doctor called 
on Rhodes and enlisted his interest. Rhodes liked the 
Doctor and the largeness and boldness of his scheme; he 
was never one to be sympathetically inclined to narrow 
policies. But even he was surprised when Laws stated 
that he wanted a hundred square miles for a proposed 
institution, and that his investigations proved that the 
incomes from such properties repaid the expenses of running 
them. 

“Find your site, send down details, and they shall be 
considered,” Rhodes promised him. 

Laws did find his site, and it was chosen with a shrewd- 
ness and a regard for psychological as well as geographical 
conditions which were universally commended. With the 
official occupation of Nyasaland by Great Britain the white 
man had come, but all that he did was not good. The 
farther away, therefore, from white settlements the better, 
Laws adjudged, and this decision has been justified many 
times over. 

The new site was an island plateau, looking down on the 
most magnificent scenery, with cool, crisp ait, sometimes 
mist-laden, a wonderful asset in tropical Africa. Needless 
to say, the other disadvantages were still present—wild 
beasts, ants, locusts (one swarm took seven days to pass 
over the station), earthquakes, thunderstorms, tornadoes, 
and whirlwinds. With the development of the plateau, 
however, most of them were gradually overcome or 
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counteracted. Roads were cut, trees planted, and buildings 
erected. 

On his next furlough home the Doctor went into the 
questions he now had at heart—and set about winning 
over the committee to his opinions. At first they shook 
their heads. Water and electricity! Was not Laws a little 
too ambitious? The sum needed for the venture was great. 
Was such expenditure necessary? For all these and a dozen 
other questions Laws found good answers, and the com- 
mittee ended by being convinced—as who would not be 
by such a mane 

Having gained his point, Laws determined that he would 
justify all the opinions he had expressed; and so that not a 
single penny of the expenditure should be wasted, and so 
that there should be some one competent and qualified to 
look after the complicated machinery necessary, he went 
himself to school again! This time he felt no shame or 
humiliation at studying with boys young enough to be his 
grandsons, although his fellow-students pitied the old 
worn man who was, so they imagined, trying to learn a new 
trade! 

Needless to say, his thoroughness was repaid a hundred 
times, and the ultimate installation of water and electricity 
was made far easier by his knowledge. 

A hospital was his next ambition—trealized by a generous 
gift when the possibility seemed least likely. 

The work on the plateau continued; solid buildings 
gradually went up; the white population multiplied, and 
the natives put more and more trust in their goodwill. In 
1904 Ngoniland was incorporated in the Empire, with peace 
and respect on both sides—a settlement which was ac- 
knowledged to be a triumph for the Doctor’s educative 
methods. 

In 1907 Laws himself was crowned with the highest 
honour that the Church of Scotland could bestow: to 
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his infinite surprise he was proposed as Moderator of 
the General Assembly. He accepted with modesty and 
simplicity. 

But Africa was always Laws’s home, and when his term 
of office was over, back he went, always to build and build. 
Unfortunately, the very year which seemed to mark the 
pinnacle of achievement at Livingstonia saw the beginning 
of the World War—a crisis which caused universal dismay 
and wonder in the hearts of missionaries and natives. All 
work was disorganized, and the next few years tell a sad 
tale. 

However, the tide turned, as it was bound to turn, and 
about 1920 Livingstonia settled down to its work of 
education and industry and agriculture. It was needed, for 
in Nyasaland, as elsewhere, the white man’s feuds hastened 
the race-consciousness of the black man, and Laws is one 
of the few men who seem not only to know, but to be able 
to put into practice, the right way of dealing with it. “We 
must remember that the country belongs to the natives,”’ he 
firmly stated. “I have no time for a system of native 
reserves. Have reserves for white men if you like!” 

He came home in 1928. He had laboured in Africa for 
fifty-two years, and the result was a miniature city. The 
little I/ala, which had gone out with him, had found a 
resting-place in Africa. Only her flags remained, and these 
Laws left behind him, for the new church in Livingstonia— 
the white ensign which Edward Young had when he 
went out to find Livingstone, and the I/a/a’s own flag of a 
white dove on a blue ground. 
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ON THE WORLD’S LONELIEST ISLAND 
THE REV. A. G. PARTRIDGE—PADRE OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


VER a hundred years ago Napoleon was banished 

to St Helena. Every child knows that piece of 

history, has seen pictures of him fretting in his 
ptison, straining his eyes over the limitless ocean towards 
France, and towards the great European countries which 
had cast him into exile. Yet not for ever. Years after- 
wards his body was carried back to an honoured rest in one 
of the most dramatically beautiful shrines in the world, 
erected for him in his own Paris. 

Even stripped of his glory, clothed only in the con- 
sequences of his failure, what fear the “little Emperor” had 
yet struck into the hearts of his gaolers! His name had 
gtown into a legend; his power had been endowed with 
some superhuman, magic quality. It must have been so, 
for on a barren rock, named Tristan da Cunha, in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean, 1320 miles distant from St Helena, 
his victors placed a tiny garrison, in case he should try to 
escape that way. On that desolate outpost—now the 
smallest and most isolated inhabited possession of the 
British Empire—he could have found no food, no help, but 
they guarded against not only eventualities, but impossi- 
bilities, where the “little Emperor” was concerned. 

When the soldiers were at last about to be withdrawn 
six of them—six British subjects of his Majesty—asked if 
they might temain. The island offered no natural or 
physical inducement, except a certain grim beauty in the 
great, cone-shaped mountain of volcanic origin, towering 
neatly 8000 feet above the sea, and dropping down from 
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the clouds to a narrow plateau five miles long by one and a 
half miles broad. But perhaps the idea of ruling a little 
kingdom appealed to them, and the world behind them was 
in a state almost as troubled as it is to-day, and jobs for 
demobilized privates were as few. 

Man was not meant to live alone, however, and only one 
of the soldiers was married—a certain William Glass. More 
wives wete obviously required; and so a whaler which 
called was asked to bring five brides from St Helena, the 
nearest port of call. It was decided that the five bachelors 
should cast lots, as the fairest way to prevent unpleasant 
squabbles when the ladies should arrive, but one of them 
shortly afterwards made a vow that he would have the first 
who put foot to shore. She proved to be a widow, a little 
long in the tooth, with three children. The rash settler 
was kept to his vow, however, and with this strange family, 
the other newcomers, and the offspring of William Glass— 
in all sixteen in number, eight of each sex—was the little 
colony started. From time to time a few shipwrecked 
sailors have been added to the population, which in 1932 
amounted to 164 souls, divided into thirty-five families, the 
social equality of whom is strictly preserved, in spite of 
differences in material wealth, which, as with the tribes of 
the ancient Hebrews, is measured by flocks. To such a 
degree was this communism observed, indeed, until recently, 
that when one of the men was asked by their vicar to give 
out a hymn in church he refused, on the ground that the 
others would think he was showing off! 

The life and conditions in this tiny settlement of Tristan 
da Cunha to-day seem like a fairy-tale. There is no coinage, 
no witeless; there are no shops, no motor-cats, no roads. 
The chief occupation of the people is growing potatoes, on 
which, with fish, they chiefly subsist. They tend the herds 
of sheep, and they occasionally make dangerous journeys 
to the two nearest islands of Nightingale and Inaccessible, 
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twenty-five miles and nineteen miles away respectively, in 
tiny, canvas-covered boats, in order to obtain sea-birds and 
their eggs for food. They are excellent boatmen, and 
handle a tiny craft in a rough sea as few people in the world 
ate able. Their only amusements consist of simplified forms 
of cricket and football, old-fashioned dances modelled on 
the ‘barn’ dance, and courting—for there is a certain zest 
in finding a wife on an island where there are twice as many 
marriageable young men as girls. 

Barren as such a life sounds to us, the people on the whole 
ate content with it. Many once imagined that it was 
because the poor, isolated creatures did not know what 
life in a ‘civilized’ country offered, and several proposals 
were put forward to transfer the whole community, bag and 
baggage, to a land of more opportunities. For a number of 
reasons the islanders refused, but at last two men were found 
who wanted to visit the Cape. A certain Captain Knud 
Andersen, a Danish traveller and author, called at the 
island in his ketch in March 1930 and took them both away 
with him, one an elderly man named Tom Rogers, who 
needed medical treatment, the other a youth of twenty-one 
named Donald Glass—descendant of the first William!—a 
superb physical specimen, six feet in height and weighing 
169 pounds. Glass maintained his strength on the most 
meagre rations, but confessed, when some one expressed 
surprise at his diet, that he “did get hungry after being out 
fishing all day without anything to eat since breakfast at 
four o’clock in the morning.” 

At the time of writing Glass is still at the Cape, but his 
state seems to suggest that emigration took place rather too 
late in his life to be entirely successful. Tom Rogers 
returned to the island for good after two years, explaining 
that “In the town it’s noise and rush and heavy clothes and 
many meals, and one can’t live long like that.” 

Perhaps in that statement may be found the tragedy of 
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Tristan da Cunha. Although there are many philosophers 
who doubt the benefits which the Mechanical Age has given 
to man, yet it has given him the capacity to enlarge and to en- 
joy the innumerable wonders of the world; in the unnatural 
life of Tristan da Cunha—for various reasons it must be con- 
sidered unnatural in any era—his talents may only dwindle. 

To the ordinary white man, educated to the ordinary con- 
ditions of civilization, Tristan da Cunha, the loneliest island 
in the world, would be worse than a prison, where he would 
at least have the news, reading matter, the company of his 
fellows, varied food, even concerts and amusements occa- 
sionally. Yet there is a certain man who voluntarily left 
civilization to spend three yeats with these people, who 
acted as their clergyman, their doctor, their dentist, lawyer, 
schoolmaster, and even their lawgiver. 

Mr A. G. Partridge served with the British Red Cross 
during the War. After being invalided out of it he decided 
to get ordained, but without any thoughts of doing service 
abroad. Such thoughts first came to him during the actual 
ordination service. A few words about the duty of young 
Anglican priests to undertake some work abroad if possible 
made a deep impression on his mind. His opportunity soon 
came. He was doing slum work in Southampton when he 
was offered a living at a suburb in the mining district of 
Johannesburg. 

Service on the field often seems romantic viewed from « 
the dull and safe routine at home; once there, it too proves 
often to be dull, but by no means safe. One thing, how- 
ever, is common to almost all mission fields, and that is 
overwork. Mr Partridge had three churches to look after, 
one of them for the use of natives, and the only way of 
getting round and performing the services at the three of 
them was by using a motor-bicycle to make the dashes from 
one to another—such dashes that he became known as “the 
Flying Parson.” : 
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But he got to love the work and the natives, in spite of 
many drawbacks, and felt almost sorry when an urgent 
call for help reached him from the Bishop of Lebombo. 
He responded, however, and went up to Lourengo Marques, 
taking with him, as the most important part of his baggage, 
his faithful native cook. 

In Lourengo Marques the new missionary had many 
adventures, always surprising, occasionally amusing. It is 
the amusing ones which he likes to remember, particularly 
an incident which took place during a minor revolution in 
the territory—not an infrequent happening. The Bishop 
was motoring along a road to a neighbouring mission 
station when the military refused to allow him to proceed 
farther. Nothing that he could say persuaded them to relax 
in their determination. In despair he went to Mr Partridge, 
who suggested that they try together. This time the 
soldiers saluted, and the pair were waved on—a polite 
gesture of gratitude to the young missionary, who had 
sheltered them during a cloud-burst a few days before! 

But Lourengo Marques was not destined to be Mr Par- 
tridge’s station for long. Bishop Every, of Argentina, 
needed some one ‘tough,’ to go for two yeats as chaplain 
to Santos, Brazil. Santos is one of those seaports which 
evety captain dreads—a sink of vice, populated with a 
mixed crowd of human refuse—and every captain is thank- 
ful when he gets his men on board again from this port 
without any serious mishap, for it is full of difficulties and 
temptations to even the sturdiest sailor. 

A queer lot of people Mr Partridge had to deal with here. 
Negroes, half-castes, ‘poor whites’ of every nationality, and 
a dozen mongrel strains. Drink was the most formidable 
enemy, particularly a local spirit named ‘cashasha,’ made 
from sugat-cane, which moved men to madness. One West 
Indian negro—whose memory lingers vividly with Mr 
Partridge to this day—became so savage under its influence 
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that it was obvious that police protection was useless, and 
the chaplain gave out that he might be driven to use a 
revolver in self-defence. The commissioner knew Mr 
Partridge—and he knew ‘cashasha.’ He replied, “If 
there’s a body to collect just telephone us, and we'll 
collect it!” Fortunately this was rendered unnecessary 
by the British Consul, who succeeded in getting the negro 
deported. 

The adventures that befell Mr Partridge in this cockpit 
of humanity are too varied, too long, and some of them 
too grim to be described here. Santos is not an enormous 
city, but three-quarters of the world’s coffee is sold and 
shipped from it, and it attracts adventurers from all corners 
of the eatth. There is a wonderful natural background of 
mountains and wild country to the west of it which is still 
vety thinly populated. Here, on the coast road to the 
Paraguayan town of Concepcion, Mr Partridge saw his first 
—and last—pure South American Indian. This man 
collected the amazing orchids of the region and sold them 
to collectors. In his hut was a box full of coins and notes 
which he had received in exchange. He showed it to Mr 
Partridge with pride, but he had not the slightest idea of 
what the contents were for, and he had not spent a coin. 
To him they were only strange emblems and tokens of the 
white man, and as such interesting. 

Mr Partridge had been home on leave from Santos for 
only a week when he heard of the sickness of the priest who 
was then in charge of the lonely island of Tristan da Cunha. 
The work there was supported by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, with whom Partridge was in 
close contact, and he felt a strong impulse to go and do 
what he could to help. It would be an amazing switch- 
overt from his job in Santos, and Santos, with all its dangers, 
must have seemed desirable compared with the prospect 
of banishment from all civilization for a year. But he 
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volunteered—and, as it happened, was there for three years 
before his first leave. 

It is one thing to want to go to Tristan, or to have to go, 
and quite another to get there, for it is far off the route of 
all the trans-South -Atlantic liners. Sometimes a small 
whaler will anchor just by the island; occasionally a ship 
on a pleasure cruise. The only regular service that the 
islanders can depend on for mail and for supplies is a yearly 
one. A complication additional to the isolation of the 
island is the frequent bad weather; sometimes the sea is so 
rough that even the islanders cannot come out to take in 
supplies. 

Mr Partridge finally found a boat which would enable 
him to catch up a liner, taking tourists on a world cruise, 
which planned to anchor for a few hours off Tristan da 
Cunha. They could not say definitely whether they would 
be able to land him. He had prepared to go on to Cape 
Town if necessary, and make his way back at the first 
opportunity. 

The liner arrived at the island at four o’clock on a 
February morning, and we may easily imagine that the 
first thing Mr Partridge did was to look out of the porthole 
of his cabin at his new home. He saw a lonely mountain, 
its moss-green sides rising sheer out of the water, until its 
top was lost in the mist and the clouds. He saw some tiny 
boats rowing towards the liner against a heavy swell. He 
saw one of them overturn—and actually righted by the men 
who had been in it, in that rough sea. 

He had to take the liner’s lifeboat to get to these little 
canvas boats, which were waiting about a quarter of a mile 
off the ‘shore’ to take him to the island. It was a nasty 
trip, and a decidedly ticklish job transferring himself from 
the lifeboat into a little canvas boat. But at last, breathless 
and drenched, he found himself sitting beside the dark- 
skinned crew, for these descendants of British sailors and 
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TRISTAN DA CUNHA AS THE CAMERA SEES IT 


(1) The island from the sea. (2) A group of islanders on the beach. (3) The lonely 
shore of a lonely land. 
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St Helena women have inherited a bronze skin down the 
passage of the years. 

It was hard work pulling for the shore, for the water was 
clogged with seaweed, but at last they got to the beach and 
were pulled on shore. One of the islanders carried their 
new priest on his back to dry land, where he found himself 
immediately surrounded by a group of women, looking 
curiously, as women will, at the stranger who had come to 
live among them. Perhaps their interest was returned, 
although not quite so obviously, for to modern eyes the 
is ers, in clothes and manner of hair-dressing, belong to 
the middle of the last century. However, they finally 
greeted him shyly, touched his hand in welcome, and 
led him up a winding pathway to the little settlement of 
Edinburgh, which Mr Partridge, who has been in some 
queer places, describes as “the quaintest place on earth.” It 
seemed like some toy village—the mountain at the back, 
the plateau at the foot of it, and the tiny houses dotted all 
over it, along with the church, the school, and the vicarage, 
the last-named the most important house in the island, with 
its three rooms and kitchen. 

Mr Partridge soon got to know his parishioners, and 
found them a simple and lovable people, shy, and, of 
course, ignorant, but amenable to discipline when adminis- 
tered sensibly and kindly. During the whole of the fitst 
three years that he was on the island he had only three 
serious cases of wrongdoing to deal with—thefts— 
which he punished by caning, with the permission of the 
‘Parliament,’ which consists of the heads of the thirty-five 
families, and which holds its sittings in the church or the 
school. 

Mr Partridge once described a typical day in his life on 
the island: 

Clocks count for little, and, like the inhabitants, I rose at 
daybreak. My first duty was to hold a service in the little 
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church. The congregation numbered about forty on week- 
days, but the whole population used to attend on Sundays and 
on specially wet days, when work was impossible. 

Breakfast followed, and during the meal I always had a con- 
stant stream of visitors, with difficulties and minor troubles, 
varying from toothache to indigestion. Sometimes there were 
surgical cases to be treated too. During the morning I used to 
visit the islanders at work in the fields and ride on a donkey. 
There always seemed to be something to do. 


Mr Partridge mentions toothache, but the excellent 
health and the general physical condition of the islanders 
have long been a subject for wonder and discussion. There 
are no diseases on the island, and the only time when the 
people suffer from serious illness is after a visit from a ship. 
Mr Partridge has written: 


Whenever a ship calls there from Cape Town the whole 
population becomes infected with a peculiar kind of cold. On 
one occasion two children died from pneumonia following 
these colds. Including these two, there were only five deaths 
on the island in the first three years I was there, and one of 
those was a woman of ninety-seven. People live to a great 
age there. . 


There were, of course, innumerable minor things for 
him to attend to, such as cuts, broken bones, the removal 
of fish-hooks, etc., and aching teeth. 

An inquiry was held in 1931 into the general physical 
condition of the islanders, including a special examination 
of their dental condition, in the assumption that it would 
throw some light on their exceptional freedom from disease. 
The president of the Dental Society of Cape Province and 
the Surgeon-Lieutenant-Commander of the Royal Naval 
Hospital in Simon’s Town specially visited the island for 
the putpose, and published some facts as a result. 

Mr Douglas Gane, secretary of the Tristan da Cunha 
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Society, in an interesting letter to The Times of February 
21, 1932, mentions some of these facts: 


Islanders to the number of 156 were examined, ranging in 
age from infancy to 92 years, and of these the teeth of 131 were 
found to be entirely free from any decay, and the general con- 
dition of them could only be described as perfect. Even the 
oldest man on the island, Samuel Swain, 75 years of age, had 
a complete set, none of them showing the slightest sign of 
decay, and he was described not only as a dental marvel, but 
his physical condition was said to be extraordinary. 

Mr Moore [President of the Dental Society of Cape Province] 
states that such dental perfection as he found on Tristan da 
Cunha is entirely outside the experience of his profession in any 
other community, and the puzzle of it lay in the fact that the 
conditions under which the islanders live are in marked con- 
flict with those which modern scientific research lays down as 
desirable for dental health. ‘A clean tooth never decays,” he 
said is an accepted axiom, and yet the islanders never clean their 
teeth. It is a dental maxim that hard tack is desirable for the 
life of teeth, and yet the food of the islanders is entirely soft. 


Mr Gane then goes on to discuss the diet, which prac- 
tically consists of milk and, as we have noted, ‘potatoes, 
fish, and eggs. Some reseatch-wotkers maintain that the 
secret of the dental health of the islanders lies in the fact 
that they never eat more than one kind of food at a time— 
that is ‘ bare’ potatoes (with no salt, even!), plain fish, or 
even penguin eggs. 

Supplies of other sorts of food do, of course, reach them 
from outside, such as flour, tea, and other groceries, but 
when it is remembered that ships call only once a year, and 
that the islanders have nothing whatsoever to offer in 
exchange, not only the wisdom but the necessity of simple 
living may be realized. Yet, even so, a bad potato season 
will sometimes bring them almost to starvation point. The 
soil on the island is very shallow, and a strong, bleak east 
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wind will blight the whole crop, and leave them dependent 
on fishing for their subsistence. Every year renders such 
eventualities more dangerous, for the population is increas- 
ing, and it is on the natural consequences of this that the 
school of thought which maintains wholesale emigration 
from the island as a future necessity bases its arguments. 
Had it not been for the interest and philanthropy of friends 
this must inevitably have been forced on the people before, 
and whether such kindness has not been a little mistaken is 
a question worthy of deliberation. 

Part of Mr Partridge’s food he took out with him; part 
was supplied by the islanders, who took it in turns to divide 
their crops with him. One thing they could never find for 
him, and that was tobacco—and he is a heavy and inveterate 
smoker. He still remembers one dreadful time when there 
were no cigarettes left on the island. His own supply had 
given out, and not even a whaler had called for over four 
months. However, he had some hops by him from a 
Norwegian ketch, and these he mixed with the juice from 
some strong plug tobacco boiled in water. “‘ The result was 
some very acceptable smokes,” he said with pride. ey 
—on Tristan da Cunha! 

Fortunately or unfortunately, the islanders would sathed 
put up with their scanty resources than move elsewhere, 
and the future they leave to look after itself. Their life is 
monotonous in the extreme, varied chiefly by such natural 
events as births, deaths, and weddings. One of the great joys 
of a wedding festivity must be the fact that the bridegroom 
is expected to kill one or two sheep and to distribute the 
meat among the other families. Mr Partridge notes that 


while the preparations are proceeding it is the thing for the 
young men to go round and take and eat as much of the food 
as they can. Sometimes the bridal pair find themselves with- 
out their wedding breakfast as a consequence, but friends 
always come to the rescue. 
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The ordinary excitements attendant upon a wedding, such 
as collecting a trousseau, furnishing the new home, receiving 
the wedding presents, and going away for a honeymoon, are 
all unknown luxuries on Tristan da Cunha. One woman 
was optimistic enough to send to England for her wedding 
dress, but it arrived three and a half years later—just in 
time for the christening of her second child. 

What diversions the islanders can provide for their 
amusement they naturally do, although life is taken some- 
what casually and lethargically. Games, as we have noted, 
are not unknown, although the rules are apt to be rather 
different from the conventional versions. At Christmas and 
Easter—holidays there, as elsewhere in Christendom—the 
men play cricket and sometimes football—the latter game 
rather hampered by the fact that the players find it hard to 
resist the temptation to cut up the ball to provide patches 
for their shoes. The dances previously referred to are held 
in the schoolroom to the music of concertinas, and, if a 
certain superior performer is present, to that of the fiddle 
also! 

Mr Partridge spent three years of his life in this fashion 
before he returned to England on furlough, and he had 
only just arrived home when he was asked by the Govern- 
ment whether he would go back while a Brazilian scientific 
expedition visited the island for meteorological experti- 
ments, which might lead to the establishment of a station on 
the island. Knowing the shyness of the islanders and the 
complications which the presence of so many ‘foreigners’ 
might have led to, he returned as soon as he could. 

On this occasion he went out endowed with authority by 
the British Government to act as commissioner and magis- 
trate, and used these powers to appoint a chief of the island 
and three officers to work under him. The chief was to be 
chairman of the island council, and was given authority to 
conduct marriage ceremonies in the absence of a chaplain. 
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The chief’s mother was appointed headwoman, to supet- 
vise the welfare of the women and children on the island, 
and one of the first things she and her officers did was to 
clean out the house of the laziest and most neglectful 
mother on the island,-“‘Long Lena” by name. Lena was 
indignant, and showed her indignation by wagging her 
fists at the headwoman. This act of insubordination had 
to be punished, and, since there was no prison on the island, 
Mr Partridge made some stocks out of a couple of soap- 
boxes, and in these Lena was fastened for a whole day, just 
outside the little church. She was then brought before the 
magistrate’s court, charged with laziness and neglect, and 
sentenced to temporary exclusion from church. 

The success of these first steps inspired Mr Partridge to 
continue his cleanliness campaign, and all over the island 
an inspection took place, so novel a procedure that resent- 
ment grew into whispers of rebellion. But as the education 
of the inhabitants progressed they came to realize that it was 
all for their own good, and the day arrived when their 
vicar was able to get up in church and announce that there 
was not a louse left on the island, and that the congregation 
would sing a hymn in thanksgiving! 

In the meantime the Brazilians had changed their plans 
in regard to the meteorological expedition, and the British 
Government arranged for a Japanese boat to call and fetch 
the lonely clergyman once more to England. The boat 
went forty miles off its course to do this, and no one was 
more surprised to see it than Mr Partridge, who had had 
no warning. 


The ship waited three hours while I packed up my belong- 
ings, and gave me time to perform three marriages and a 
christening before I left. 


The news of the final abandonment of the project of 
establishing a meteorological station on the island caused 
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him a certain regret, for he had become fond of the little 
community in which he had lived, and had hoped for better 
things for it in the future, even though he himself had to 
pass on to another field of service. Meantime there the 
island stands in a wide ocean—a single Lilliputian unit of 
that strange, vast Empire which its people have never seen, 
and of which they have only a dim idea, but to which never- 
theless they belong, children as precious as any that she 
owns throughout the length and breadth of her far-flung 
dominions. 
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Chapter XI 


THE MAN WHO DISAPPEARED 
SADHU SUNDAR SINGH—“THE APOSTLE TO INDIA” 


the damp earth and the grey skies and the cool greens 

of England a wise man from the East, clad in the 
flowing saffron robes in which he had walked under the 
burning Indian sun. He came to England because he had 
a message to deliver, and thousands heard it and hung 
upon his every word. The message given, he passed on 
to the next stage in his pilgrimage, but whither it has led, 
where he is now, or whether this pilgrimage is finished 
on earth no man knows. In 1929 he set out on a journey 
to Tibet, a land where he was both feared and hated, as he 
reminded his friends before he bade them farewell. Since 
then nothing has been seen or heard of him. So doubtful 
is it that he will ever return that probate of his will was 
officially granted in the early months of 1933. Yet his per- 
sonality and his interpretation of the meaning of life have 
left behind them an ineffaceable mark. 

The story of Sundar Singh is the story of a man unique, 
who combined in himself at one and the same time the 
rebel, the mystic, and the individualist. He was born of a 
noble Sikh family in 1889, and thus the blood of soldiers 
flowed in his veins, for the Sikh nation has an instinctive 
military genius and a military tradition, tempered finely by 
a teligion which at its purest has a grand, philosophic 
interpretation and many high and noble ideals. 

In physical appearance the Sikhs are tall and dignified 
and manly, and Sundar Singh’s own person, distinguished 
by a peculiarly peaceful expression and gentle light in the 
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luminous, dark eyes, beautifully set in the pale, olive- 
skinned, dark-bearded face, was a worthy witness of his 
ancestry. “Is he Jesus?” piped a small girl, sitting in the 
front row of a meeting in Lake George, U.S.A., and, 
indeed, many more than she were irresistibly reminded by 
him of the pale pictured countenance of Christ. 

“Rice Christians’ is the epithet flung at those converts 
who are accused of seeking the Christian Church for what 
it can give them—of selling their souls for the sake of their 
bodies. “In the East rice typifies sustenance, as bread does 
in the West, and it is popularly supposed, by many who 
might know better, that the name can be applied to the 
majority of Hindu converts, who have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by adopting a new religion which 
preaches the equality of all men, in the sight of God, at 
least. 

From the material point of view Sundar Singh typifies 
exactly the opposite case, for he had everything to lose and 
nothing to gain. To a degree unknown and unrealized in 
the Western world, where ‘religious toleration’ has some- 
times become another name for ‘apathy,’ the religion of a 
Sikh is bound up with love of family, pride of race, com- 
panionship, and loyalty—and the loyalty of a Sikh means 
something, even in the West. One of the chief character- 
istics of the nation is an obstinate refusal to assume the 
traditional modes of thought of the West. So secure in 
their beliefs, so sure that they would not be surrendered, 
were the family of the boy Sundar that he was allowed to 
be educated at the mission school in Rampur, Patiala, which 
was tun by American Presbyterians. Some of the teachers 
there used even to visit his mother in her home, and chat 
with her about her children, as mothers love to do all the 
world over, and there was without doubt a mutual esteem 
between them. , 

The curious fact is that the boy Sundar was prejudiced 
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against Christianity more deeply than any other member 
of his family. While the others preserved a proper respect 
for religious beliefs different from their own, the Bible and 
all its teachings infuriated the boy to such an extent that 
one day, in typical boyish bravado, he made a public 
demonstration of his hatred for it. Declaiming violently 
against its teachings, he tore out the pages and flung them 
on to a bonfire—a hot-spirited gesture of his contempt for 
them, so opposed to the sacred books he had been brought 
up on—the Granth, revered so deeply that in processions 
and festivals it is carried beneath a canopy of pure gold 
set with precious stones, the exquisite Bhagavadgita, which 
his mother had taught him to repeat by heart when he was 
only seven years of age, and numerous other sacred books 
and songs. 

To his childish mind, sensitive to all beauty, but most to 
music, with all the inheritance of his race singing in his 
spirit, his own religion was the expression of loveliness 
itself. He saw its temples of the purest marble, with their 
golden domes flashing proudly beneath a golden sun. He 
saw the temple lights, as numerous almost as the stars, 
twinkling in the pools of water or reflecting the midnight 
blue of the sky. And he saw, all day and every day, a 
continuous pilgrimage of reverent worshippers bringing 
garlands of marigolds and bright flowers for the shrines. 
He heard the priests as they chanted the sacred songs to 
the music of traditional Indian instruments. There isa grain 
of truth in the glamour of the sentimental song Te Temple 
Bells are ringing. 

This was Hinduism. Christianity buried itself in a school 
lesson, and its simplicity, the spiritual beauty of its humility, 
its utter nakedness, meant to the childish mind nothing 
mote than an inappropriate and indigestible medicine. 

Later in life, when his values had changed or developed 
finer proportions, and his more educated and penetrating 
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intelligence was able to look beneath the surface and to 
discover what the heart was composed of, we yet find 
Sundar stressing the importance of outward expressions. 
Christianity could never succeed in India as a sternly 
Western growth, alien in form, grafted on a native trunk. 
If its churches need not be in the shape of temples, at least 
let them be beautiful and in conformity with the Indian 
temperament. If there be psalms and hymns, and not 
Hindu chants, let them be accompanied by Indian music, 
and not by Western tunes, which must grate harshly on an 
Eastern ear. Let the congregation bring flowers for the 
altar, if not for the shrines. 

Perhaps because of his fierce antipathy to the religious 
teaching of the mission school, his father (for his mother 
died when he was fourteen) removed him from it, and sent 
him to a somewhat distant Government school. But it was 
inconveniently far: what he gained in mental satisfaction he 
lost in bodily health; so that it was resolved to send him 
back to the mission. 

One of the basal tenets of Hinduism is the all-importance 
of the spirit, and, therefore, its superiority to the body. 
Every earnest and true Hindu must seek firstly complete 
mental satisfaction, and thus absolute peace of mind, and 
Sundar, youth as he was, tried to interpret this practically 
to the best of his ability. His failure may be regarded as 
the turning-point of his life. In spite of all his studies, his 
tigorous researches, his practice of yoga and the ability to 
throw himself into its accompanying trances, an inexplicable 
restlessness and conflict raged within him. 

In every direction he turned for the cause of this in- 
explicable thing, even to the ‘pernicious’ doctrines which 
had so infuriated him, and which were no doubt irritating 
him with their continuous, gnawing suggestions. But still 
it eluded him, until the conclusion was borne in upon him 
that it could be gained only in the next world. And if that 
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was so, the logical thing for one who desired it was to seek 
it there. 

With thoughts of suicide he retired to his room one 
night to await his last dawn. But before its light flooded 
his room the darkness was dispersed by a bright cloud, out 
of which it seemed to him that a voice spoke in tender 
remonstrance and a face appeared radiant with love. 

Hallucination? Imagination? The vision of an over- 
heated brain? Maybe. But as the cloud vanished so the 
belief in Christ was born, never to die, and from that 
moment the spirit of Sundar Singh was a different spirit. 

Very naturally, so sudden a change of faith was received 
with disbelief. Argument followed, expostulation, bribery, 
reproaches, supplications, appeals to his sense of honour and 
to his family sense of duty. Every persuasion was tried; 
every one proved in vain. Sterner measures were deemed 
necessary, therefore, and an epoch of tyranny set in, which 
had reactions which must have tried the boy’s spirit sorely. 
So bitter was the feeling of this proud Sikh family, so wide- 
spread their influence, so determined their opposition, that 
the mission school itself was compelled to close down and 
the small Christian community in the village to depart. 

The details of this period, when Sundar Singh suffered 
so terribly at the hands of those whom he loved most and 
who loved him, for what they considered to be his ultimate 
good, ate almost too horrible to be related. Death alone 
would have fixed a limit to them, and the boy came near 
to being made a martyr, for the succession of unsuccessful 
efforts to make him abandon his faith culminated in an 
attempt at murder, in the desperate determination to save 
the family from ruin and shame. For ruin and shame is 
what a Christian member meant to them. 

One of the most sacred marks of an orthodox Sikh is his 
long, uncut black hair. This Sundar sheared off—a gesture 
received with such horror by his family that he was thrust 
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out of home, and compelled to eat and sleep in the out- 
houses, like the outcasts themselves. 

In a final effort he was sent to the Rajah of Nabha himself, 
but neither the Rajah’s authority nor the Rajah’s offers had 
more effect on him than the previous appeals, and Sundar 
Singh returned home as convinced as ever, to find not even 
the remnants of love and pity in the hearts of his family. 
They cursed him; they disowned him; they turned him out 
of the house, like the outcast they considered him to be, 
a boy possessed of an irremovable devil, a boy who had 
brought shame on his family and people. And, lest he 
might bring further injury to them, they mixed poison in 
his food, to take effect when he had gone beyond their ken. 

That the boy did not die would have been received as a 
miracle in the Middle Ages. By the mercy of Providence 
he broke his journey to call on Christian friends a short 
distance away. Hardly had he reached the shelter of their 
home when he became seized with violent pains. A doctor 
was hastily called, who shook his head and pronounced the 
case hopeless. But the boy, still conscious, turned to the 
God Whom he had found, and asked for help. Help was 
given. He lived—and the sequel must not be omitted The 
amazed physician turned to the same source of strength, and 
ultimately became a Christian and a missionary himself. 

Such a narrow escape from tragedy made it obvious that 
the boy had to be protected, and he was sent by friends to 
the American medical mission near Simla, where he was 
able to study in peace. There he was baptized, and there 
he acquired the conviction that he must repay to God all 
that God had given to him—namely, his life—and become 
a Christian sadbu. 

Sadhu is a difficult word to translate. It may be rendered 
broadly as ‘holy man.’ Practically it is a Hindu who has 
sacrificed all worldly ties, possessions, ambitions, and te- 
sponsibilities, and who wanders from place to place on a 
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continuous pilgrimage, clad in a saffron robe, and dependent 
for his support on alms and such food and shelter as may 
be given to him. 

Such is the respect and veneration with which the true 
Hindu regards a man-who has renounced all earthly claims 
for spiritual ones that such a one rarely lacks support, and 
the life of a sadhu has attracted many unworthy persons, 
who have abused it by making it a cloak for begging. 
Equally often the subjugation of the body has been attained 
merely by physical self-torture. But the sincere striver after 
peace will always command respect. 

When Sundar Singh set off on this spiritual quest, physi- - 
cally he was ill-equipped for it. Hardship and privation are 
the lot of a sadbu—biting cold, burning heat, rain and snow, 
hunger—hardship enough for one accustomed to it and of 
fibre tough enough to bear it; almost unendurable to the 
youth brought up in luxury, and even unaccustomed to 
gteat heat, for every summer his family had retreated to 
the cool of the hills, as is the custom with the more 
fortunate of the Europeans. 

There were more than climatic discomforts to be endured 
by this kind of sadhu. Although his saffron robe, a general 
passport throughout India, gained him admittance to all 
homes, when it was discovered that he had come to preach 
not Hinduism, but Christianity, he was often thrust out in 
haste and in fear. He was compelled then to find wild 
berries from the jungle to eat, and to make his bed under 
a tree of in a cave, so that time after time he shared his 
shelter with savage beasts. Three times he found beside him 
a particularly dangerous bedfellow—a leopard, a panther, 
and an enormous cobra—but no harm came to him. 

It was in the summer of 1906, a few months after this 
seventeen-yeat-old seeker after truth had started out on his 
journeyings, that he met Samuel Stokes, a young Quaker 
from America. Each of the two young men found an 
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instant appeal in the othet’s aims and personality, and for 
a time Mr Stokes joined the Sadhu in preaching and lecturing 
and working among the poor and the ignorant, the lepers 
and the plague-stricken. It was the beginning of a long 
association, although they separated temporarily, Mr Stokes 
to go home to America for a brief while and Sundar Singh 
to make his first journey to Tibet, that mysterious ‘closed’ 
land of Asia. 

To such a temperament, fashioned to overleap the material 
impossibilities of life, the inspiration for such a journey 
probably lay in its very danger. Who else was there fitted 
to undertake it? But this slight youth had already dis- 
covered what the spirit of God could aid man to do. He 
had broken through seemingly impassable barriers in the 
past; there were worse to be overcome in the future, though 
of the same type—the barriers of fanaticism, of active 
hostility, and persecution. In Tibet, even more than in 
his own country, he was convinced, he and what he had 
to tell were needed. 

The first stages of his missionary expedition lay through 
the most magnificent country, which is beautifully described 
in the autobiography of C. F. Andrews, What I owe to Christ, 
who touches in it upon his association with Sundar Singh: 


More than 5000 feet below the road the river Sutlej wound 
its way through the hills. Far up in the sky towered the great 
snow mountain-peaks of the distant Himalayan ranges. After 
this bend in the road the Buddhist shrines, with their praying 
wheels, began to appear, and the Hindu villages soon ceased. 
For Tibet is not far distant. 

A little higher up the Hindustan-Tibet road, before Bareri 
is reached, the whole panorama of snows can be seen on a 
clear day from Narkhanda. They stand in a semicircle, rising 
to the height of 26,000 feet. A still more glorious view is 
gained from the top of Mount Hattu, which is easy to climb 
from Narkhanda. The primeval forest, with gigantic trees, 
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stretches down the steep mountain-slopes to incredible depths 
below. ... Just as we reached the summit... the mists came 
down and the clouds overshadowed us. But a very tender 
sight still remained, because at our very feet we saw the ground 
carpeted with blue and white flowers, in such abundance that 
the whole summit was arrayed with them. 


This was the glorious gate to one of the most forbidding 
and desolate countries in the world—a bare, wind-swept 
plateau, 16,000 feet high, the vast stretches between the 
little villages uninhabited, except for a few gipsies in caves, 
and traversed only by wandering shepherds and their flocks, 
savage wolves, wild yaks. There are no roads, and the 
only bridges to the many streams and rivers are natural ones 
of ice. When these fail, all means of crossing the water go, 
for the current is generally so strong and the bed so full of 
rocks that swimming is impossible. And even when these 
drawbacks are absent the water is as cold as ice itself, 
numbing the limbs and the body to such an extent that 
their action is crippled. 

The passes into this country from the outside world give 
fair warning of the goal to which they lead. For seven 
months in the year they are closed by the snow. Great 
avalanches fall, sometimes burying whole villages under 
them and blotting out all human life. In one pass, which 
the Sadhu crossed in a later journey, a terrible wind sweeps 
along, hurling the helpless people and animals over the 
precipice and to death below. In the gorge known as the 
Hangpu La, 19,000 feet high, the air was so cold and so 
rarefied that he could hardly draw breath, and, compata- 
tively favourable though the time for his journey was—it 
was July—he yet came upon the frozen corpses of men, 
men who knew well the perils of the district, but who had 
been seized by unexpected contingencies. 

The Sadhu never kept a diary or any account of his early 
travels in Tibet, but he afterwards wrote to a friend of his 
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in India, Mrs Arthur Parker, telling her what he had 
suffered, and was ready to suffer again while strength and 
breath remained in his body. And, it is obvious, every 
additional journey that he made must have been a little more 
terrifying than the one preceding it. Fear and hatred of him 
were growing. The excitement, the novelty, and the ad- 
venture, which must throw a glamour to some extent over 
the worst privations, had long since gone. 

On his first journey the Sadhu was helped over the early 
stages by a Christian native of Tibet, who had been pro- 
vided by two friendly missionaries working in the little 
frontier town of Poo. This man acted as guide, and 
instructed him in the dialect of the people, of which he was 
at first completely ignorant. 

In the beginning, it is interesting to observe, he met with 
interest and friendliness, even from the lamas. He actually 
encountered a head lama, who not only provided him with 
hospitality, but allowed his people to hear the message that 
the foreign and rival holy man had brought. From village 
to village he plodded, giving the people what he was 
sublimely sure was the greatest gift in the world—know- 
ledge of the true God, Whose blessings cannot be gained 
by the turning of a prayer wheel or the endless muttering 
of mechanical praise and prayers. 

Sooner or later opposition was bound to follow; the 
friendliness and the toleration turned to warnings and 
mutterings and threats, and the Sadhu was at last accused 
of breaking the laws of the country and condemned to 
death—and to a lingering death that savoured of the 
cruellest practices of the Middle Ages. 

Tibet, indeed, as far as law, government, and customs of 
the people are concerned, is still in a state of medievalism, 
owing to her policy of exclusion. The pure ideals of life 
and the system of ethics laid down by the Buddha have 
there degenerated into a priestly religion of an often corrupt 
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character, expressed in witchcraft, incantations, and the like. 
Torture is still practised openly, and the ancient ‘ordeal by 
fire or water.’ Capital punishment is carried out by the 
slowest and most sadistic methods. At a town called Rasar 
the Sadhu was sentenced to a horrible end, akin to that 
which was dealt out in past ages by his own Church to 
those who offended against her laws—he was cast into 
the depths of a well, of which the top was sealed down 
on him, and left to die slowly or quickly, as chance should 
ordain. 

Mrs Arthur Parker, who has written the most complete 
biography of the Sadhu yet published (Sadhu Sundar Singh 
—called of God), and who obtained much of her information 
from his own lips, vividly tells of this horrible sentence 
and its result: | 


Arrived at the place, he [the Sadhu] was stripped of his 
clothes and cast into the dark depths of this ghastly charnel- 
house with such violence that one arm was injured. Many 
others had gone down this same well before him, never to 
return, and he alighted on a mass of human bones and rotting 
flesh. Any death seemed preferable to this. Wherever he laid 
his hands they met putrid flesh, while the odour almost 
poisoned him. In the words of his Saviour he cried, “Why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” 


Day passed into night, making no change in the darkness 
of that awful place, and bringing no relief through sleep. 
The hours gtew into days, and Sundar, without food or 
even water, felt that he could not last much longer. On 
the third night, just when he had been crying to God in 
ptayer, he heard a grating sound overhead. Some one was 
opening the locked lid of his dismal prison. He heard the 
key turned, and the rattle of the iron covering as it was 
drawn away. Then a voice reached him from the top of the 
well, telling him to take hold of the rope that was being let 
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down for his rescue. As the rope reached him he grasped 
it with all his remaining strength, and was strongly but 
gently pulled up from the evil place into the fresh air above. 


Arrived at the top of the well, the lid was drawn over again 
and locked. When he looked round his deliverer was nowhere 
to be seen, but the pain in his arm was gone, and the clean air 
filled him with new life. All that the Sadhu felt able to do was 
to praise God for his wonderful deliverance, and when morning 
came he struggled back to the town, where he rested in the 
serai until he was able to start preaching again. His return to 
his old work again was the cause of a gteat commotion. The 
news was quickly taken to the Lama that the man they all 
thought dead was well and preaching again. 

The Sadhu was again arrested and brought to the judgment 
seat,of the Lama, and, being questioned as to what happened, 
he told the story of his marvellous escape. The Lama was 
greatly angered, declaring that some one must have secured the 
key and gone to his rescue, but when search was made for the 
key, and it was found on his own girdle, he was speechless with 
amazement and fear. He then ordered Sundar to leave the city 
and get away as far as possible, lest his powerful God should 
bring some untold disaster upon himself and his people. 


The Sadhu left the city, as he had been ordered—but 
only to preach his message elsewhere. Had God delivered 
him for his own safety merely? He was not egotistical 
enough to think so. God needed him for what he had to 
give—and he continued his intrepid evangelizing until just 
before the winter, which would tender the way back to 
India impassable. 

In spite of the inevitable hardships and deadly monotony 
of such missionary work in such a country, the Sadhu’s 
petiods in Tibet provided him with innumerable examples 
of the omnipotence of God and His power to help those 
who put their absolute trust and faith in Him. 

One of the most touching of these signs was vouchsafed 
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him one bitterly cold day. The snow was falling, piling 
into drifts even as it fell, and making the way almost im- 
passable for himself and his Tibetan companion. Frozen 
to the bone, they were, however, struggling on their way, 
when they came upon a man, lying in the drifts, half 
dead with cold. Delay imperilled their safety, and they 
both knew it. The Tibetan, nervous and accustomed to 
such tragedies, pushed on, but the Sadhu had not the heart 
to leave the poor wretch to die. Stooping down, he lifted 
the man on to his own back and staggered forward. It 
was a Herculean effort, and called forth every atom of will 
and force that the Sadhu possessed. After a short distance 
he discovered, to his joy and surprise, that the blood in 
his own veins was flowing more quickly, which warmth 
communicated itself in turn to the helpless man on his 
shoulders and waked him to consciousness. 

Before he had gone far he came across his Tibetan com- 
panion, lying across a path, stone dead with the cold. The 
Sadhu was filled with awe. “‘ Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it,” he afterwards quoted, “but whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it.” * 

Of such amazing stories his life is full, and they brought 
a richness and a living power to his preaching that a man 
of less experience could not hope to provide. 

When he returned to India, once more to preach, this 
time through the North-west and the Central Provinces, 
it was suggested that he might broaden his congregation, 
and include the Christian community in his ‘circuit.’ Even 
those who had at first been most doubtful of his unorthodox 
methods felt that he had displayed unusual powers and more 
than justified the way that he had chosen. But further pre- 
paration was deemed necessary, and the Sadhu—who was, 
after all, still but a boy, although one cannot help forgetting 
it—entered St John’s Divinity College, Lahore. There he 

1 Luke ix, 24. 
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studied, continued his evangelistic work during the vacation, 
was ordained deacon, and duly received his licence to 
preach. 

For some time after this he worked in connexion with 
a single missionary society, but complications inevitably 
followed upon a procedure so at variance with his intensely 
individualistic character and broad sympathies. As with 
many Indians, the differences which split up the Christian 
Church into denominations fell hard upon the Sadhu. Some 
have accepted it, even when it cramped and confined them, 
without understanding the necessity for it. The Sadhu 
understood, but his acquiescence was always given with a 
humorous sigh. “This is the world. When all sects are 
one it will be the world no longer—but heaven!” But 
there is no doubt that this is one of the fundamental reasons 
why the Indian accepts Christ before he accepts Christianity, 
and it is a reason which is stressed all through that remark- 
able book The Christ of the Indian Road, by Dr Stanley Jones. 

It was, however, others, and not the Sadhu, who pro- 
tested against his new methods and urged the undesirability 
of linking his work with that of a recognized priest. He 
took the only possible step—returned his licence to the 
bishop. In so doing he made himself the property not of 
one Christian creed, but of all Christianity, and no doubt 
felt freer, happier, and truer to his inward conscience. 

Once more he set out alone. He went to the Punjab, 
to Nepal, and to a dozen other states. In the summer 
months he went to Tibet, again and again as the years 
passed. At intervals he would withdraw into an absolute 
solitude and surrender himself wholly to spiritual meditation 
and to his ‘visions.’ 

During those early years Tibet always seemed to be the 
place where the Sadhu felt most impelled to work, perhaps 
because of the very obstacles it offered. In India there 
were others to spread the Gospel, but only the most intrepid 
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could dare to penetrate that cold, closed land of the Roof 
of the World, fully aware of the martyrdom that almost 
sutely awaited them. 

There were times when Tibet offered recompense, how- 
ever—places where Nature, even though cruel, was grand 
and magnificent. 

In those mountainous districts everlasting snows veil the 
stony crags; deep lakes, crystal clear, fill the valleys; and 
out of the very hillsides rise Buddhist temples, so perfectly 
and architecturally harmonizing with the surrounding land- 
scape that they seem to have grown, like the trees them- 
selves, from the very rock. It was in such a spot, during 
his visit in the summer months of 1912, that the Sadhu 
came by chance upon the Maharishi of Kailash, a holy man 
who had withdrawn himself entirely from the world, and 
lived in a cave, silent in the silence, devoted to meditation 
and to visions and dreams. 

The place where the Sadhu encountered the Saint (for 
so he is termed in India) is famous in song and legend as 
the haunt of holy men, so remote is it from the world. 
Sundar Singh was wandering along its steep and stony 
paths, dazed with snow-blindness, when he stumbled and 
fell, losing consciousness. How he was rescued he never 
knew, but when he awoke to life he was lying outside a 
cave. In this cave sat a being, who at first seemed more 
like an animal than a man—stark, ancient, and covered with 
long hair. Accustomed though he was to the almost de- 
humanized fakits of India, at first tha Sadhu shuddered at 
the sight. When he at last summoned the strength and the 
coutage to speak the Saint responded briefly with “ Let 
us kneel and pray!” and, to the Sadhu’s surprise, intoned 
a Christian prayer, and followed it by reading some verses 
out of St Matthew from an antique roll written in Greek 
uncials. This manuscript, when questioned about it, he 
claimed to have come down to him from St Francis Xavier. 
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After this reading he conversed with the Sadhu. He told 
him why he had adopted the life of a hermit, how he de- 
pended entirely for subsistence on the herbs and berries 
which grew near, and how he kept warm in the bitter cold. 
He related, also, the amazing visions which came to him 
and many other strange things, which to a material and 
mechanical Western world would sound like what we call 
‘miracles.’ 

The Sadhu went on his way full of wonder and awe, 
and with a determination to visit the Saint again when it 
should be possible, and this he did, indeed, do twice. 

To a typical Hindu mentality, such as the Sadhu un- 
doubtedly possessed, the ascetic side of Christianity made 
a strong appeal, and we need not wonder that the fast of 
Jesus in the wilderness for forty days and forty nights had 
awakened feelings in his heart which demanded an outlet. 
Ever since his baptism he had longed to emulate the 
experience if it were possible, and at last he was ready to 
put himself to the test, firmly believing that it would bring 
him fresh spiritual enlightenment. 

To this end, therefore, he retired, like Jesus Himself, 
into the jungle, and remained there to pray and to fast. A 
doctor with whom he had previously discussed the project, 
and who had, indeed, warned him strongly against it, 
stating that it could only lead to his death, had described 
to him the probable symptoms, the light-headedness, the 
delirium, and the lack of concentration which certain stages 
would make manifest. To simplify all mental and physical 
effort, therefore, to the utmost he took with him forty 
stones, one of which he intended to drop each day. 

As the time passed he grew so weak, however, that he 
was unable to lift a hand, evento moveastone. His hearing 
failed him; his sight left him; there was apparently no sign 
of life in his body. He was very near to death. 

The world outside had already despaired of his survival. 
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Reports of his death had been circulated; obituaries 
appeared; even memorial services were held. 

One day some bamboo-cutters, passing through the 
jungle, noticed the saffron robe. They picked up the still 
body and took it to’the nearest village. Thence he was 
conveyed to friends, who, so altered was he, did not recog- 
nize him as the Sadhu, and had to rely on the name in his 
Testament. 

Dreadfully final as the experiment had almost been, the 
Sadhu always believed that it had been worth while for 
the increase of spiritual perception, mental power, and 
knowledge of God which it brought him. 

Difficulty and danger and the desire to tell of Christ 
where He has never been heard of before always drew 
the Sadhu, and in 1914 he determined to travel to the 
states of Northern India, which are almost as fanatically 
opposed to Christianity as Tibet itself, and where mission- 
aries are equally unwelcome, and, in certain places, forbidden 
to enter. He entered, however, and, as was his custom, 
continued to preach, in spite of systematic opposition, until 
he came to a certain town in Nepal named Ilom. 

At a meeting which he addressed in England, at Keswick, 
the Sadhu told the story of what subsequently happened: 


Once, when [I was] preaching in Ilom, in Nepal, a high-caste 
Hindu grew very angry and began to interrupt. I gave hima 
copy of the Gospel of Mark, but he tore it up and went off to 
inform the police. An officer came down and arrested me, and 
I was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. The gaoler put 
me into prison with other prisoners, and I began to preach to 
them about Christ. When the gaoler saw that the prisoners 
listened attentively he ordered me to cease preaching, but I 
replied that I must obey my Master and preach His Gospel, 
whatever sufferings I had to endure. Then he turned to the 
prisoners and forbade them to listen, but they began to argue 
with him, and say that they had been put into prison in order 
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that they might repent and become better, and that this man, 
by his preaching, was really helping the Government. ‘How 
could it be an offence to the Government to listen to him?” 

Then the gaoler, in his perplexity, went to the Governor, and, 
after explaining matters, received orders to put me in a separate 
room. As they had only one large common-room in the gaol, 
I was put into a cow-house belonging to the gaoler, fouled by 
the cattle and very evil-smelling, with no window and only one 
door. There I was tied by the feet and hands to a post, and 
my clothing was taken away. 

Then, to add to my misery, some one collected a lot of 
leeches from the jungle and threw them over me, so that these 
loathsome creatures fastened on my body and began to suck my 
blood. But I lifted up my heart in prayer to God, and He sent 
me such heavenly peace into my soul that I began to sing His 
praises, though I am a very poor singer. My accuser, who 
stood with others about the open door of the cow-house looking 
on, was so astonished at this that he said to the gaoler, “‘ What 
do you think of this man? He is so happy, though he is suffer- 
ing!” The gaoler replied, “He must be mad.” Then the 
other replied, “If by becoming mad one could get such wonder- 
ful peace as this, then I should also like to become mad, and 
not only myself, but I should like to see the whole world 
become mad, for this kind of madness would change the whole 
world into paradise.” 

Then the gaoler went to the Governor again, and said, “Our 
purpose is not being fulfilled. We hoped by this punishment 
to make this man sorry and leave off preaching, but we are only 
adding to his happiness.”” Then the Governor said, “He is 
only a madman; let him go.” 

So they set me free, and, though I was very weak, from the 
loss of blood and pain, I yet managed to preach the Gospel 
through the whole town. The high-caste man who was my 
first accuser was among my hearers, and begged me to give 
him another copy of the Gospel in the place of the one he had 
torn up. He asked me if I was not ashamed to preach the 
Gospel which had brought me so much suffering, but I replied, 
“I was not ashamed to tear up the Gospel when I was a bigoted 
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Hindu like you, and why should I be ashamed to preach it now 
that I have seen its power in my life?” 


Such unflinching courage and honesty of purpose, allied 
to the power and lovable character of the man, were to 
make their imprint on a world torn by sorrow. “My work 
is to pteach,” was the continual assertion of this medieval 
modern, and the fame of his sermons soon reached to the 
far corners of the world. By 1918 messages had reached 
him from a dozen different countries, all pleading for his 
presence, and the evangelist set out on a prolonged and 
arduous tour of South India, Ceylon, Burma, the Federated 
Malay States, China, and Japan. 

Amazing scenes greeted him wherever he went. Mrs 
Parker gives a stirring picture of his stay in Travancore, 
where over thirty thousand people gathered beside the river 
to receive his last message—so many that the murmur of 
the prayers which they uttered sounded like the surge of 
the sea or the roll of distant thunder. Or, again, his 
audience might consist of one person only, for the Sadhu 
offered himself unsparingly to all who wanted him, and 
would spend hours, even days, talking with anxious or 
troubled men or women, in. the effort to solve their 
problems. 

And so he continued, until it seemed as if the veneration 
of the people were in danger of becoming superstition. 
Reports spread crediting him with superhuman powers, and 
the Sadhu, for the sake of the truth, was obliged to refuse 
requests to visit homes in person, lest he should become 
known as a worker of miracles, and lest it should be for- 
gotten that any apparent ‘miracles’ that followed his 
ptayers were the answer of Christ Himself. 

After nearly eighteen months of evangelizing the heart 
of the Sadhu again ached for solitude. He was worn out, 
too, physically and mentally. Most of the time he had been 
so busy that it had been impossible even to take his meals 
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in privacy. Travelling had to be arranged during the night 
—and such journeys, by India’s conveyances of bullock-cart 
or primitive boat, were fatiguing. Even intervals for prayer 
had to be contrived with deliberation and determination. 

It was already the late summer of 1919—but there was 
still time to reach Tibet before the winter, and he managed 
to make the journey in forty-eight stages, at the rate of ten 
miles a day. 

From Tibet he returned to the place of his childhood— 
for there a miracle had happened. The father who had 
persecuted him so sorely, the man whose hatred of Chris- 
tianity was so bitter that it had made him prefer to see his 
son dead rather than espouse it, had himself forsaken the 
faith of his fathers to follow Christ. Moreover, as a touch- 
ing instance of his desire to make amends for his early 
antagonism, it was Sirdar Sher Singh himself who offered 
the money to pay his son’s passage to Europe, whete people 
were clamourting to see and hear of the strange Sadhu’s life 
and work. 

The journey was therefore arranged, swiftly and without 
fuss, and early in 1920 he left Bombay for Europe, taking 
with him his message and his love. 

Indians frequently accuse the West—the so-called Chris- 
tian countries—of being indifferent to Christianity and to 
religion, and undoubtedly the first impressions which the 
Sadhu received were those of hard materialism. But as he 
penetrated into the homes of the people, and came sufficiently 
neat to them to see into their hearts, he discovered those 
who wete sensitive and responsive. 

He spoke to the great and the learned, and, like the 
beggars and the illiterate in his own country, they stopped 
and looked and listened, and were held spellbound. All 
were impressed by the invisible power which seemed to 
emanate from him, so that they felt as if a new and living 
spirit were pouring into a Church whose bones wete 
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dangerously near to drying up. Here was aservant come to 
“rekindle the fire on dying altars,” to remind them of the 
saying of St James that “faith, if it hath not works, is dead, 
being alone.” By his very person and presence this man 
testified to both faith and works. “He was so simple and 
so humble,” said one who knew him well. “He made one 
feel so sute of the realities of life.” 

From England he passed on to the United States of 
America, and there, as elsewhere, materialism stopped, and 
civilization stood to wonder at the Sadhu’s declaration of 
the meaning and purpose of life. 

Twice the Sadhu made this same tour of Europe and the 
United States, and the conclusion of the period found him 
so exhausted that the doctors became anxious. He had 
talked and preached so continually that the strain had 
affected his lungs, and he was forced to decline the urgent 
invitations which came to him from South America and 
South Africa. The Sadhu was never able to refuse a favour 
when it could possibly be granted, and nothing was harder 
for him to bear than to be compelled to refuse. 

There remained Tibet. Since his last visit certain dis- 
turbances had attracted unwelcome publicity to unauthorized 
entries into the country, and he knew that he would be 
turned back should he meet any officials. Nevertheless he 
set out. This time, however, no opposing force but his 
own weak physical condition compelled him to abandon the 
project. The altitude of the passes which he had to cross 
made it impossible for him to breathe properly, and he 
returned to friends at a secluded spot at the foot of the 
Himalayas. There illness and almost total blindness fell 
upon him, which he did not allow to keep him from study. 
But always he pined for Tibet, and in 1927, although full 
health had never returned to him, he decided that he was 
well enough to attempt the journey, and for the last time 
set out on the now familiar road. 
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From that point and time he is lost to our sight. The 
man to whom millions of people were looking for inspira- 
tion quietly disappeared. Reports filtered through that 
“he had had a bad hemorrhage some fifty miles beyond 
Hardwar”; rumours credited him with returning to the 
little mountain resort of Sabathu, assisted by Tibetan 
traders. Yet the search-party that followed his planned 
route the following autumn, and, later, Government search, 
had but one fact to relate—that he had not been tracked at 
all. This seems to indicate that he never reached Tibet, for 
such a man, well known in those parts, could not have 
passed through any village without being recognized; nor 
could he have undertaken such a long journey without 
calling somewhere for food. 

Yet nothing certain can be said about his fate. He may 
have been lost in the jungle or in the snows, or he may, tired 
of the strain and the stress of this weary world, have aban- 
doned it for the solitude of a hermit’s cave. One thing of 
many things may have happened to him. We only know 
that, like Moses and other great prophets of old, he has 
disappeared from our midst and our ken, his message 
delivered, his work accomplished, his spirit satisfied. 
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Chapter XII 
THE LONE DOCTOR OF LAMBARENE 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER’S GREAT WORK IN AFRICA 


piles in a rough clearing in the middle of the forests in 

French Equatorial Africa, a white man sat at a piano 
with organ pedals, playing the music of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. He played like a master. Under his fingers, “calling 
the keys to their work,” the notes followed one another 
unfalteringly and exquisitely, and the harmonies they formed 
seemed as inevitable, as purposeful, and as grand as the 
music of the spheres and the songs of the sons of the 
morning. 

On the other side of the world the same man had played 
the same melodies. But how different had been the setting! 
There he had sat in great cathedrals, in the midst of the 
rarest treasures of beauty and art. The aisles had been 
thronged with music-worshippers come from afar to listen 
in reverence and in praise and in gratitude. 

Now, in the primeval forest, far removed from civiliza- 
tion and its plaudits, he sat playing to himself, alone except 
for the Africans who stood outside listening in curiosity 
and dismissing the glory of it indifferently with the remark, 
“Queer music! We can’t dance to it!” 

They did not realize, those mildly amused natives, the 
important part that the “queer music” played in their lives; 
that the Oganga, or ‘fetish man,’ their master, regarded it 
as more than great music—as the instrument which God 
had placed in his hands to relieve their sufferings—that 
those melodies unheard and the man who interpreted them 
were drawing the eyes of the whole world to their lives and 
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their miseries in Africa’s dark and murky depths. They 
were not aware, moreover, that he had been named by that 
leading thinker Dr Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, as one, 
with Grenfell of Labrador and Gandhi of India, of the 
three great personalities of the world to-day. Nor did they 
suspect that he had sacrificed a brilliant career, a comfortable 
and an honoured existence—indeed, all that those who 
knew him passionately claimed for him as right and natural, 
all that any average intellectual man would have found it 
impossible to relinquish—to go out as “a poor negro’s 
doctor” to minister to those who sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death. 

How did such a thing come about—and why? 

Albert Schweitzer himself asked the question, quite 
simply, and answered it to his own full satisfaction. Let 
me quote one of his reasons: 


If a record could be compiled of all that has happened 
between the white and the coloured races it would make a book 
containing numbers of pages, referring to recent as well as to 
early times, which the reader would have to turn over unread, 
because their contents would be too horrible. We and our 
civilization are burdened with a great debt. We are not free to 
confer benefits on these men, or not, as we please; it is our 
duty. Anything we give them is not benevolence, but atone- 
ment. For every one who scattered injury some one ought to 
go out to take help, and when we have done all that is in our 
power we shall not have atoned for the thousandth part of our 
guilt. That is the foundation from which all deliberations 
about “ works of mercy” out there must begin. 


Nothing could be more plain, straightforward, and un- 
compromising than this statement. It is all the more 
weighty because it is the considered opinion of the Doctor 
after he had spent years of labour putting his theories to 
the test—years of trial, years of experience and disillusion- 
ment, and yet, withal, years of proof. There is the ‘why’ 
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of it all. There remains the ‘how’ to be explained—the 
‘how’ of his birth in 1875, his childhood, boyhood, and 
youth, and his manhood. 

Albert Schweitzer to-day is a big, burly man, with a 
shock of thick, unruly brown hair, and moustache, and blue 
eyes. He comes from Alsace-Lorraine; so it is no wonder 
that he combines in his temperament the simplicity and 
solidity of the German with the vigour and impulsiveness 
of the Frenchman. His father, and grandfather before, was 
the Protestant pastor in the little country village of Guns- 
bach—where, by ancient custom, both Protestant and 
Catholic congregations shared the one church, those of 
one faith trooping in to hold their service after their 
neighbours of a different faith had concluded theirs. 

Thus was the lesson of tolerance—so valuable and so 
rate an accompaniment to intensity of feeling—unconsci- 
ously always before the boy. Years after we see it reflected 
in such statements as this: 


It was and still is my conviction that the humanitarian 
work to be done in the world should for its accomplishment 
call upon us as men, not as members of any particular nation 
or religious body. 


The child, attending the village school with the other 
village children, making friends with those who to this day 
regard “Albert” still as their friend—the carver of sabots, 
the wooden-tool-maker, the working farmer—was no infant 
prodigy. Although, proudly, he had learned sufficient 
music to be able to play simple tunes in the village organist’s 
place when he was only nine, he still tells how he had to 
be badgered to practise, how his aunt scolded him in the 
way of all aunts and in almost the same words—though 
little she dreamed how true they were to become—“ You 
don’t know what good your music mayn’t be to you when 
you're grown up!” He tells how, for fear of criticism, he 
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thumped out his pieces woodenly and mechanically, and 
how, after one lesson, when he had, out of sheer contrari- 
ness, determined to show his master that he cou/d play when 
he wished, his master was silent, glimpsing for the first time 
the promise before him, and thereafter opening for it the gates 
of Beethoven and Bach. Then could the boy say indeed: 


All through my keys that gave their sounds to a wish of my soul, 
All through my soul that praised as its wish flowed visibly forth. 


Three years later the great Charles-Marie Widor, master 
organ-player, was confronted by a youth who said that he 
too played the organ—might he show M. Widor? What 
did he play? asked the master a trifle wonderingly, and was 
answered unhesitantly by the brief “‘Bach—of course! ”’ 

The boy played, and the master was great enough to 
recognize the greatness of the young performer, and there- 
upon began a friendship from which not only both the 
participants, but the whole world, were the gainers. 

At that time it was the young Schweitzer’s intention to 
study for the ministry, in the family tradition. Behind a 
thoughtless, care-free exterior lay a mind so sensitive to 
the meaning and value of life that it seemed to suffer with 
all the world. Some slight instances of this he gives us in 
his Memoirs of Childhood and Youth, slight, but so sharply 
and so sutely defined that they must have been deeply 
imprinted on his memory. He recollects that once, when 
he fought another boy, and won, the boy accused him 
because he had broth twice a week—he, the favoured ‘son 
of the manse.’ He remembers an old Jew, who bore the 
taunts of the village boys with a gentle, deprecating smile; 
a spring morning when he was about to pull the string of 
his catapult at a bird on the wing when the church bells 
rang out—and the string fell, limply, from his hand. 

A scholarship took him to the university of Strassburg 
to study theology. Thence he went to the Sorbonne, in 
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Paris, and to Berlin, returning to Strassburg as a young 
curate who startled theological circles and set everybody 
talking with the production of a most astonishing work 
entitled The Ouest of the Historical Jesus. Disapprove though 
many of them did, its originality, the unorthodoxy of its 
thesis, and the vigour with which it was maintained made 
it necessary for them to read it, and the young curate’s 
reputation as a theologian was made, not only in his own 
country, but outside it. 

Before long he was appointed to the staff of the university 
of Strassburg, and he had been there only a short time when 
he followed up his successful, if debatable, theological essay 
with a great work on Bach, which was, in a manner, the 
vety opposite of his previous book. Its scholarship, its 
insight, its boundless knowledge of the composer, caused 
evety theory in it to be accepted without question, and 
established the young author (still in his twenties!) as the 
authority upon the great German master. 

It was Widor himself who was in a great measure 
responsible for the writing and publication of the work. 
Familiar as he was with every note almost that Bach had 
written, much of the master’s work, particularly the choral 
preludes, had seemed to him nothing but masterly (but 
meaningless) contrapuntal skill. His young pupil, however, 
with characteristic thoroughness, had studied all the texts 
attached until he knew them from memory. These texts, 
linked up with the music, had enabled him to interpret the 
melodies as the great master himself had intended. It was 
a tevelation to Widor, and he insisted that it should be 
given to the world. 

All these rich and fruitful years of Schweitzer’s were 
only ripening towards one end—the service of his fellow- 
men. As he afterwards wrote: 


Out of the depths of my feeling of happiness there grew up 
within me an understanding of the sayings of Jesus that we 
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must not treat our lives as being for ourselves alone... we 
must all carry our share of the misery which lies upon the 
world. 


Only a fine man could feel that; only a brave man could 
act upon it. \ 

Schweitzer was like a fire waiting to be kindled, one 
person has said: paper, wood, coal, all heaped up one on 
another—inflammable, but dull without the incendiary spark. 
When the right moment came, however, the spark was 
there, and it did its work, dumb though it was. It was 
nothing more than the sculptured figure of a negro, a mere 
bronze heap at the base of a statue to Admiral Bruat at 
Colmar. But to the vivid imagination of the young pro- 
fessor it suddenly appeared as “the wretched Lazarus, the 
coloured folk”—crouching in pain outside the gate of that 
world where Dives, the white man, lived within reach of 
comfort and security. 

There must have been an inwatd struggle, a great rebellion 
of spirit, before the brilliant young man, famous as an 
author, world authority on Bach, surrendered to what his 
vague pities were demanding of him. But he dismisses it 
all in a few words: “I resolved, when already thirty years 
old, to study medicine and to put my ideas to the test out 
there.” 

He turned his back on the promise that his achievements 
offered him in the years to come, therefore, and the professor 
of philosophy and of theology went to school again with 
lads of seventeen and eighteen, as the humble student of a 
new profession, deliberately chosen as the one offering 
most opportunity of service to black Lazarus—his fellow- 
man. 

First he took medical courses at the university of Strass- 
burg; then he studied tropical diseases in Paris. Meantime 
his wife qualified as a nutse; so that when he himself quali- 
fied as a doctor, in 1913, they were both equipped and 
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ready to start for French Equatorial Africa. They had 
chosen that field owing to reports of the appalling need for 
doctors there and the alarming increase of disease in con- 
sequence, particularly of the, sleeping-sickness, that most 
dreaded of all tropical evils. 

The Paris Evangelical Mission promised to lend him a 
house, to give him a patch of ground, on which he could 
build a hospital, and a little help when the work started. 
There still remained, however, the question of the provision 
for the foundation and support of his work. Since Schweit- 
zer had chosen to work independently, as an undenomina- 
tional missionary, he had no society resources to draw upon. 
Hence resources must be provided by himself—and he was 
a poor man! How could he raise the money? In this 
predicament he turned to Bach—and Bach helped him. 

Schweitzer began to give organ recitals; he threw 
into the scale the profits of his books on the master; he 
approached his friends; and when he had tapped every 
available source he found that he had twelve hundred 
pounds. It was not a great deal with which to build a | 
hospital and keep it going. The Doctor and his wife — 
worked out costs in detail, and decided that with the 
strictest economy they might make the amount last two 
years. 

The exact spot for which they were destined was Lam- 
barene, on the river Ogowe, just a little south of the 
equator. There were already a few whites living in the 
neighbouring lowlands—ofhcials, a few missionaries, store- 
keepers, and timber-traders. The natives themselves had 
been reduced to a mere handful of their normal numbers 
during the three hundred years since the coming of the 
white man and the two great evils that he had brought 
with him—alcohol and the slave trade, most of the latter 
traffic connected with America. Almost all the white man’s 
diseases had followed in his train, so that it seemed, indeed, 
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as if the only civilization that the natives knew had brought 
them not blessings, but curses. Schweitzer was right when 
he said, “Anything we give them is not benevolence, but 
atonement.” 

Before the new doctor had been there three weeks he 


_ had had a taste of pretty well all the drawbacks that doctor- 


ing in darkest Africa had to offer. 

The first drawback was the very people whom he had 
come to help. Sometimes they were amusing, more often 
pathetic, most often annoying. His first experience of 
native psychology was provided by the negro who had been 
engaged as interpreter and doctor’s assistant, and without 
whom nothing could be done. Intimation of the Doctor’s 
arrival had been sent to him—but he never turned up. 
Urgent messages were dispatched—he replied with apologies 
and contrite promises. He was engaged on “a lawsuit,” he 
explained, but just a day or so and he would be with the 
Doctor. The weeks passed—still he didn’t turn up. Provi- 
dence at that stage sent along a sensible native who had 
been a cook and who was a good linguist, and who was, 
needless to say, immediately hired. When Joseph, for such 
was his name, had been working happily for some months 
the original applicant appeared | 

The second great drawback was the labour question—a 


very vital point indeed when the first job to be tackled muste, 


be the erection of a hospital. But out there in the wilds, 
where home-keeping Europeans imagine that the white man 
has only to stretch out his hand with a few pence to have 
swarms of black men rushing for the privilege of working 
for him, Schweitzer found that there were no labourers to 
be had for building. The few available were working in 
the timber trade for wages with which the little medical 
mission, with its small resources, could not compete. This 
was Schweitzer’s first experience of the fact that, as he wrote 
later, “Labourers are nowhere more difficult to find than 
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among primitive races, and nowhere are they paid so well 
in proportion to the work they do in return.” 


What was to be done? There was only one thing. In ~~ 


one of the corners of the sitting-room in the Doctor’s 
bungalow stood the farewell gift to him of the Paris Bach 
Society—a grand piano, which had been hauled up to Lam- 
barene along the river in a canoe made from a gigantic 
tree-trunk and capable of carrying three tons. In the 
opposite corner he had a space cleared, where he rigged up 
shelves for drugs and instruments. This was his dispensary. 
The ‘hospital’ would have to be the clearing outside in 
the scrub—for the first rule to be observed in Africa, for 
one’s own sake, is, “‘Never have a sick native inside the 
house when it can be avoided, for fear of infection.” 

Before long the drawbacks of this latter arrangement 
made it quite clear that it could not be other than a tem- 
porary one. Firstly, there was the terrible fatigue of treating 
patients under the burning sun. Secondly, there was the 
frequency of sudden storms, which meant that everything 
—patient, bandages, drugs, and instraments—had to be 
picked up in a moment and carried out of the torrential 
downpour into the shelter of the veranda. 

A toof of some sort was absolutely necessary; so the 
Doctor, in default of a better place, established his operating 

‘theatre in an old fowl-house in the grounds. The walls, thick 
with dirt, had to be washed down and thickly whitewashed, 
and the roof was so riddled with holes that the Doctor had 
to weat his sun-helmet as protection, for a single ray, 
filtering through an aperture the size of a florin, has been 
known to send a man delirious. 

But it was, at any trate, a beginning, and soon a regular 
method of working was established. Consultation hours 
began at 8.30 A.M., preceded by the reading in two dialects 
of six ‘commandments’ of the Doctor, headed by “Spitting 
near the house is forbidden.” Each patient on leaving was 
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given a piece of cardboard with his number on it, so that 
the Doctor, or Oganga, as he quickly became known, could 
~ look up the case at any time in his register. 

But what the patients were ordered to do and what they 
actually did were very different things. Although they re- 
garded medicine with awe and reverence, its proper uses 
they were almost entirely unacquainted with and seemingly 
unable to learn, no matter how carefully, how laboriously, 
the instructions were impressed upon them. The Doctor, 
from bitter experience, came to expect the worst, and knew 
that generally they rubbed themselves over with the pow- 
ders, ate the ointment, and swallowed a whole week’s 
medicine at a gulp. 

Another problem, which soon became very trying, was 
to find an efficient means of storing drugs. Owing to the 
danger of deterioration or destruction, all medicines had to 
be not only kept, but handed out, in tins or bottles— 
receptacles whose value the Doctor declares that he had 
never fully appreciated till he worked in the damp heat of 
the equator, and of which even now he vows the hospital 
will never have enough. 

After a few months of operating in the fowl-house the 
Doctor decided that the time had come to take steps about 
his promised hospital. Urgent representations to the Paris 
Evangelical Mission brought him eighty pounds. He there-» 
upon borrowed eight labourers from a timber-merchant to 
level the site decided upon, using a spade himself with the 
best of them. After certain delays the hospital was com- 
pleted—a corrugated-iton shed of four rooms, with cement 
floors, large windows, with netting over them, and a roof 
with a white calico lining, to stop mosquitoes from getting 
through. Side by side with this went up large huts, made 
from unhewn logs and raffia-leaves, for waiting-rooms, and 
a long dormitory for housing the patients. 

This dormitory must have been the queerest hospital 
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ward ever erected. On its floor of beaten earth sixteen large 
rectangles were marked out with a stick. To each patient 


was allotted one rectangle, on which his friends or relatives — 


must proceed to erect a bed for him—a primitive but 
practical type, made out of four short posts forked at the 
ends, with two strong side poles tied on to them with creeper 
stalks. The mattress was of cross-stakes covered with dried 
grass. Underneath the mattress were stored the patient’s 
boxes, cooking utensils, and bananas—staple item of diet. 

In these rude surroundings the Doctor performed the 
most intricate operations, and was brought into contact 
with strange diseases that many European medical men 
would have given their ears to investigate. 

The natives had knowledge of slow and subtle drugs and 
poisons which had the most amazing effects. There were 
certain juices which enabled men to row hard for a whole 
day without experiencing hunger, thirst, or fatigue. There 
were drugs which made men into maniacs, and against 
which the strongest antidotes had no effect. Schweitzer 
continually met traces of such drugs and poisons, but never 
managed to track down their secrets, for to have disclosed 
them to a white man would have brought death on the 
betrayer. “The medicine-men never forgive,” Schweitzer 
was told one day by his servant Joseph, “and they live 
‘among us without any one knowing who they are.” 

Thus the natives walked in terror of their lives, and their 
lives were steeped in terror. By night and by day it haunted 
them—terrot of witchcraft, of evil spells, of fetishes, so that 
Schweitzer, overcome with horror at the grip these tor- 
turing superstitions had on their lives, exclaimed, “In this 
matter the greatest sceptic, did he find himself out here, 
would prove a real helper of mission work.” 

For the most part, however, the diseases which he had 
to fight were more familiar and easier to deal with. There 
was, before all, the sleeping-sickness carried by the dreaded 
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tsetse. There were acute heart-disease, leprosy, chills, rheu- 
matism, chronic nicotine-poisoning, pneumonia, toothache, 
strangulated hernia, besides the more ordinary malaria and 
the sunstroke which sometimes befell white patients who 
came his way. 

Unlike the natives in many parts of French Equatorial 
Africa, where blood is ‘unclean,’ and who therefore refuse 
to be touched with the knife, the Doctor’s patients quar- 
relled as to who should be first operated on. The first 
patient who rebelled was a small boy of the cannibal Pahouin 
tribe, who, only too familiar with the uses of the knife, and 
imagining that he was being taken in to the Doctor to be 
killed and eaten, had to be carried in by sheer force. 

Many mote detailed descriptions than there is space to 
repeat here will be found in the Doctor’s own vivid stoty 
of his work, entitled On the Edge of the Primeval Forest. In 
this book the Doctor discusses with sanity and without bias 
the hundred and one problems other than medical with 
which the white man among primitive peoples is confronted, 
and to which he must find a solution according to his own 
conscience. Government questions such as forced labour, 
the problem of the educated native, of the native Christian, 
relations between the whites and the blacks, special mission 
problems such as polygamy and wife-purchase, and relations 
between missions of different denominations—he has some- 
thing worth saying about them all, something that has been 
worked out by a mind of great sanity and kindliness, with 
broad views and common sense, and, what is most impor- 
tant, the mind of a man of no preconceived prejudices against 
one side or another. He speaks always as he has found, and 
it is interesting to observe that, although he never puts 
blinkers on or refuses to recognize evil when he meets 
it, there are few human creatures known to him, in high 
places or humble, about whom he has ngt discovered some- 


thing good to say. 
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In the first nine months that the Doctor was out in 

Lambarene he treated over two thousand patients. His 
work continued—a constant struggle against climate, poor 
equipment, lack of medicines, overwork (for Mme Schweit- 
zer and Joseph were his only assistants)—and consequent 
strain. No job, whatever it might be—digging, planting, 
building—ever seemed to be properly executed unless the 
Doctor or his wife were there to take charge, and often, 
when the Doctor himself was concerned in it, to take spade 
or hammer and impatiently to set an example. 
- Jt needed superhuman self-control to keep going in such 
conditions, and how many times the Doctor has sunk dumbly 
into a chair, ill with discouragement and despair at what 
has seemed the hopelessness and the thanklessness of his 
task, he alone knows. The people whom he was trying to 
help—at what sacrifice we know—were their own worst 
enemies. Their ignorance was the least of their faults. 
They lied; they thieved; they were lazy, appallingly un- 
reliable, hopelessly dishonourable; they were, seemingly, 
irredeemable. But Schweitzer reminded himself that he was 
there primarily to help them, and by so doing, not to 
shoulder a little of the ““white man’s burden,” but to pay 
off a little of “the white man’s debt.” Almost all of them 
were sufferers, almost all undeservedly. They bore “the 
matk of pain,” as the Oganga termed it, and to him its 
appeal has never failed to wipe out all anger, its disappearance 
to bring sufficient recompense for all he has renounced. 

He had been working just over a yeat when war broke 
out in Europe, and soon flamed all over the world. No 
other blow such as this, no such anxiety, had previously 
befallen him, exiled from his fellow-countrymen in the 
depths of the dark forest. 

While the other whites sat and talked gloomily, and 
seized every sctap of printed news that came their way, 
Schweitzer did his utmost to conceal what was happening 
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from the puzzled blacks, to whom the whites were always 
portrayed as disciples of the gospel of peace and love. But 
soon it became impossible. Supplies ceased to come 
through; prices of commodities rose; and on their own 
rivers the vessels ceased to sail up and down, so that 
labourers away from their villages had to trudge back on 
foot through the jungle or were themselves impressed for 
war service. 

Food-supplies became so scarce that the Doctor was 
confronted with almost a famine. Less hunting was done, 
so that meat became scarce and wild animals more numerous. 
Elephants continually harried the banana plantations of the 
near-by villages, laying them waste in a single night. The 
Doctor was forced, therefore, to feed his sick on what 
supplies of rice he had in stock. European foodstuffs 
ceased to come through, and the little station was driven to 
the most frequent booty of a black huntsman servant, which 
was monkey-flesh, extremely objectionable to European 
eyes, palates, and ideas! 

As always, great calamities seemed to be attended by 
small. Unusually heavy storms undermined the hospital 
watd; the dreaded termites got into the chests of drugs 
and bandages; Joseph abandoned the station for a job with 
higher wages; and the health of the Doctor and his wife 
was now suffering considerably. 

It was four and a half years before they were able to 
return home from Lambarene—very much longer in such 
conditions than any white person should remain—and then 
in such citcumstances as must have hurt the Doctor cruelly. 

As an Alsatian, he was still nominally a German subject 
—and he was working in French Equatorial Africa. It 
might be imagined that such great services as he had per- 
formed out there would have atoned for the accident of 
his birthplace. But the war fever had seized the whites as 
strongly as it was wont to seize the primitive blacks, and 
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with the same results of fear and madness and hatred. One 
day the beloved Doctor and his wife were put under arrest 
and transported to a detention camp in Europe, where they 
remained till the end of the War. 

Perhaps it was as well for the Doctor’s health—but all 
the same, even now, he dislikes to talk of that period or to 
think of it. Nor is there very much on record about it. 
It had very few results, unless his two books, written later, 
entitled Ihe Decay and Restoration of Civilization and Civiliza- 
tion and Ethics were even then, under his forced idleness, 
maturing in his brain. 

As soon as the War was over and Schweitzer was released 
—thenceforward a Frenchman, for Alsace was restored to 
France under the Treaty of Versailles—he set to work to 
pay the debts he had accumulated out in Africa. Once 
more he rushed about lecturing and organ-playing—an 
adventure which demanded no small amount of moral 
courage, for post-War tempers were running higher than 
ever, and nationality was still a challenge in itself. But 
Schweitzer dared it and did it, and—fact more wonderful 
than amazing—people in Italy, in France, in Germany, in 
England, forgot that the man at the organ had been a few 
short months back the ‘enemy’ of some of them. They 
listened as before, and their spirits soared with the music 
“into heights where all feverish, petty passions were forgot- 
ten. And, doubtless, Schweitzer thought often in those days 
of what Browning had written: 

Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be 
prized? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe: 


But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know. 


This time Schweitzer collected not only funds, but people, 
and took back with him to Aftica two more doctors, two 
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nurses, and a young undergraduate from Oxford prepared 
to do any useful job that was going. 

All set out with high hopes. Devastation met their eyes. 
Constant attack is the only method of keeping the jungle 
at bay. During the years of retreat from the station it had 
ctept over the once carefully tended clearing and claimed it 
as its own. The grass was once mote jungle; seedlings had 
shot up into young trees; thick creepers, as strong as rope, 
had everything in their grip; and, half buried in this desola- 
tion, lay the once cherished buildings, half collapsed, rotten 
with damp, ant-eaten. There was a famine, as they had 
half expected; there was a plague of dysentery raging and 
spreading—there was sufficient to break the hearts and 
spirits of all of them. . 

After months and months of struggle against these con- 
ditions, of clearing and re-erecting as quickly as possible 
bamboo huts with raffia roofing, the Doctor came to the 
conclusion that the odds against him were not only too 
great, but unnecessary. In a letter home he wrote: 


I can no longer struggle against the realities of the situation. 
Fresh foodstuffs continually rise in price, and rice is already 
prohibitive. ... I have therefore decided to take on a plot for 
a plantation three kilometres up the river. 


This change of quarters meant more clearing of virgin 
ground, more fighting the jungle, more building—with not 
a single able-bodied labourer available. All the men were 
in the forests working for the timber trade, felling trees, 
rolling them to the water’s edge, making them into rafts, 
and floating them to Port Gentil. 

The Doctor, accustomed to making the best of seemingly 
hopeless situations, turned to the only material he had—his 
patients. Every one who was capable of any physical effort 
had to turn to and help. Even those.who could not walk 
could pull out weeds, seated on the ground! Imagine it! 
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The Doctor himself supervised the clearance work and 
the building, while the medical side was handled by the 
other members of the staff, for the job took all his thought 
and his time. 

The cost of every nail had to be considered, and the 
ex-professor of philosophy would sometimes lie in bed 
making calculations till far into the night. Materials had 
to be transported all the way from Europe, because it was 
cheaper than carting them from the interior of the forest. 
Carpenters were as rare as diamonds—and more precious, 
even when they couldn’t read measurements. But neigh- 
bours helped—one lent one thing and another lent another 
—and the Doctor continued to act as foreman, with spade, 
pen, hammer, and carpenter’s rule in hand in turn, until at 
last the new hospital was ready for the sick, and there only 
remained to be built the housing accommodation for the 
medical staff themselves. 

At last everything was ready—but only just in time to 
allow the household gear and cases of medical stores to 
be shipped from down the river, for the dry season was 
beginning, and the sandbanks were already protruding out 
of the water. 

The new hospital—corrugated-iron buildings erected on 
piles so that they would not be carried away in the floods 
—was got into full swing without delay, the medical staff 
all working as hard and as long as circumstances and the 
climate would permit. There was Schweitzer at the head, 
with a Swiss doctor and an Alsatian one, three nurses, and 
three British helpers, including a Scottish woman doctor, 
to help him. 

They had—and have—many odd jobs to do, this staff, 
which a conventional medical man in Europe would con- 
sider very queet. One of the nurses has to supervise 
household affairs; another has to keep an eye on the people 
who are feeding and planting. For Schweitzer’s dream 
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embraces a sort of Garden of Eden, so fruitful that ‘stealing’ 
may be made lawful. Before that can be realized there are 
great forests to be cleared away, thick with creepers so 
heavy that they smother all fruitful growth and keep away 
all light and air. There are paths to be made and, as the 
forest retreats, oil palms to be cultivated, bananas, maize, 
manioc, orange, lemon, grapefruit, guava, and other tropical 
fruit-trees. 

Not so romantic but just as useful are the improvements 
that have already been carried out in Lambarene: a cement 
reservoir, for holding a supply of pure rain-water ; a leopard- 
ptoof sty, for the local pigs; a cement pool, for the ducklings; 
and a proper store for such commodities as manioc, rice, 
bananas, palm oil, and dried fish. The Swiss Family Robin- 
son ideal has been attained, even if the Garden of Eden 
hasn’t. 

The world crisis has reached even Lambarene, however, 
and that the mission has labourers available to carry out the 
necessary tasks is due to the fact that the important timber 
trade is suffering, with many consequent economic reper- 
cussions. The patients have often not even the smallest 
‘offerings’ to bring in return for medical service. Even 
Europeans have to be treated for weeks for nothing. 
Unemployed whites drift to the hospital for refuge; they 
have nowhere else to lay their heads. ‘‘ We can only hope,”” 
says the Doctor, “that some of them will later on be able 
to repay the expense we have been put to on their behalf.” 

Schweitzer periodically makes a flying visit to Europe, 
to collect more funds for his work. Since the day when he 
deliberately seemed to turn his back on all honours, to 
plunge into obscurity, honours have showered upon him. 
Universities on the Continent and in England and in Scot- 
land have bestowed on him coveted honorary degrees; 
great men have asked to talk with him; cities have clamoured 
for his music, churches and abbeys for‘his words and reports 
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on their organs. The Goethe Prize for distinguished service 
to humanity was awarded him by the city of Frankfurt. 
And there is no nation that would not be proud to call 
him son, 

But he goes back.to Africa. He will always go back as 
long as there is work there for him to do—work there which 
he can do. In his scale of values “a poor negro’s doctor” 
is still more necessary to the world than a great musician, 
a great philosopher, or a great theologian—a debatable 
point, no doubt, and, if regarded from a material angle, 
utterly unjustifiable. Yet sometimes the world that such 
selflessness will reveal to us is not so material, after all. 
A gesture from a great and generous spirit will touch the 
hearts of men, and fill them with warmth and tenderness 
and pity, where all the learning and philosophy of the ages 
have left them cold and unmoved. 


Chapter XIII 


FIGHTING DISEASE AND DEATH 


DR HOWARD SOMERVELL AND THE LARGEST MISSION 
HOSPITAL IN THE WORLD 


[ives ate some people on this small earth whose 


lives present the strange contrasts of a gipsy’s 

fortune-telling. Such a one is a young doctor at 
present in India. More clearly in his case, however, than 
in many purely conventional and ordered lives we can 
perceive how each step forward followed naturally upon 
the one preceding, as we can perceive, too, how earlier 
experiences contributed to the later. 


And what we shall be form must take 
From that which once we were. 


Dr Howard Somervell has many claims to the fame which 
he himself would so strenuously deny, but two at least can 
be mentioned at once and briefly: one, his part in the first 
two expeditions to scale Mount Everest; two, his present 
job as doctor of the largest mission hospital in the world. 


If it had not been for the first he would have no claim to> 


the second. 

This amazing young man—for he was born in April 1890 
—belongs to a well-known family in the English Lake 
District, that panorama of delicate greys and greens and 
shimmering waters. The holiday hours of his boyhood 
were spent in scrambling up fells and down valleys, in 
exploring dusky hills and tracking crystal rills to their 
soutces high up in the mountain-side. As he grew older 
climbing became a passion with him, and he extended its 
thrills to more distant heights in Europe. 
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From Rugby, which his parents had chosen for his 
education, he passed to Caius College, Cambridge, taking 
there a double first. After that he went to University 
College Hospital, London, to study surgery and medicine. 

Before he had time to think of the branch in which he 
should specialize the War intervened and settled the ques- 
tion. Instead of pursuing quiet and methodical research 
work he became a doctor in the British Expeditionary Force, 
serving in France as surgeon in a casualty clearing station, 
and, later on, in the army of the Rhine. 

It is about this point that Mount Everest enters the story, 
and in the influence which this great mountain had on the 
course of his life may almost be seen by the superstitious 
the reasons for the belief of the Tibetans in the spirits that 
protect its snow-clad peaks. 

The brief story of the first Everest expedition may no 
longer be generally remembered. Until 1921 this glorious 
peak, the highest in the world, had been deemed so in- 
accessible that no European had been within sixty miles 
of its base. All round it are ranged the vast Himalayas; 
at its foot lie the “forbidden land” of Tibet and the almost 
equally barred territory of Nepal. Moreover, the passes to 
be crossed before even the base of Everest is reached are 
in parts themselves two thousand feet higher than the peak 
of Mont Blanc, and must be not only traversed by the 
climbers themselves, but have all the food, instruments, and 
stores carried through them. 

The first task, therefore, was to prove it possible to reach 
merely the base of the great mountain, and this was done 
in 1921 by a prospecting expedition headed by Colonel 
Howard-Bury. Immediately afterwards a committee set to 
work on the formation of an expedition to attack the moun- 
tain in the following spring. Brigadier-General Bruce was 
chosen as commander. His party included a medical-officer- 
naturalist, a photographer, transport officers, and certain 
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Howard Somervell with Dr Wakefield, a fellow Everest climber, at Coniston, 
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Pithes men chosen for theit knowledge of climbing and their 

powers of physical endurance and fitness. Among these 
~ last was the young Howard Somervell. 

There is no space here to describe that historic and, in 
its way, fantastic adventure, or Howard Somervell’s part 
in it. Some may have seen the film which was brought 
back, have heard lectures, seen the photographs in the 
collection of the Royal Geographical Society. Many have 
read the story in The Assault on Mount Everest or The Epic 
of Mount Everest. The object of the expedition was not 
achieved, but it was a glorious failure, and there was not 
one member but had cause to be proud of his part in it. 

After the descent the members disbanded. Life, bread- 
and-butter life, had to proceed; there was the ordinary work 
of the workaday world to go on with. Before Somervell 
loomed the narrow vista of Harley Street, with the expected 
accompaniments of distinguished service and resultant pros- 
perity—enviable things, but a trifle cramping when viewed 
from the top of the world, especially when a whole life was 
to be bounded by them. 

At the moment, however, he was in India, and, since he 
was there, Somervell decided to make the most of it, to 
see a little of the world before ‘turning in for good,’ as he 
imagined. He had never been East before, and every stage 
of the journey unfolded more sights and wonders to his 
eyes—things ancient and new, beautiful and ugly, horrifying 
and consoling, revolting and pathetic. He went here and 
there, a zigzag course, as his fancy prompted him, until he 
had travelled from the very north of India to the very south, 
and in this last part he came upon something that brought 
him to a sudden halt. 

He was in Travancore at the time—a tiny section of India, 
but in parts one of the most thickly populated areas in the 
world, containing over four million inhabitants, who seem 
to die and be born as easily, as casually, and almost as 
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quickly as flies. The land itself is fertile and beautiful, with 
the blue sea on the west and south and a high range of 
mountains on the east. Tall palm-trees, thick and dense, 
shelter the innumerable tiny huts of the people, and where 
there are no palms.stretch vast, waving fields of paddy, 
or rice. 

It is on the rice crop that the great majority of the people 
depend for their living, for the only regular wages in the 
year are paid for its harvesting, and these wages buy some 
of it back in turn for their own nourishment, rice—cheapest 
food in the world—being their staple food. In its turn the 
tice crop depends on the monsoon. In a good year this 
should last two months or so, not only filling the paddy 
fields continuously, but also supplying the watercourses and 
gteat reservoirs which have been built to continue the 
irrigation when the monsoon is over. A good monsoon 
means a stock of rice laid in for the winter months; a bad 
monsoon may mean famine, with all its attendant diseases 
and horrots. 

And it was this community, this state of things, which 
formed one of the ‘sights’ which the young doctor saw 
three weeks before he was due to sail for home and Harley 
Street. 

One of the first calls that he made, quite naturally, was 
‘upon the local hospital at Neyyoor, then in charge of a 
certain Dr Pugh. He wanted to see what was being done, 
what there was to do, and to hear and learn about the 
medical aspect of conditions. He discovered more than he 
had dreamed of. 

Firstly, the hospital itself, with its many branches, con- 
stituted the largest medical mission in the world. It covered 
a tremendous area, and served no less than a hundred 
thousand patients a year—that is, about three hundred a 
day—an impressive figure, conjuring up immediate visions 
of innumerable clinics, white-coated doctors and nurses 
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galore, and whole offices of organization. Actually, ridicu- 
lous as it sounds, Somervell found that the whole show 
was being run by this one doctor, with the aid of a few 
Indian medical assistants and one or two European nurses. 
It sounds impossible—it almost was. 

The response of Somervell to the situation was very 
characteristic. No more sight-seeing for him of scenery 
and ancient temples and quaint customs. Here was some- 
thing which demanded his immediate attention. He had 
three weeks left to him; those three weeks should be filled 
to the uttermost with whatever help he could give to Dr 
Pugh, who was himself ill with fatigue and strain. So he 
took off his coat and rolled up his shirt-sleeves, and set to 
work attending to some of the hundred thousand patients 
of the hospital, and the prospective consulting surgeon of 
Harley Street became medical attendant to any helpless 
creature who appeared before him articulate and under- 
standable only in his misery and pain. 

As the days passed on, and an unending stream of patients 
with them, keeping the young doctor labouring hard from 
eatly morning until late at night, a terrible tragedy made 
itself more and more obvious to him. It was merely this 
plain and simple fact: people were suffering and dying by 
the hundred in Travancore for lack of elementary surgical | 
attentions, and there was no one there to give it to them. 
Torn by fear, racked with pain, they would remain in their 
little huts, beating drums monotonously, to keep the devils 
of sickness away, or they would visit the native vaittyan, or 
medicine-man. At the best, the performances of this latter 
were well-meaning, if of little use; at the worst, they were 
unspeakably cruel and devastating to any chances of 
recovety. How could a native medicine-man be expected 
to deal with the terrible cancer of the mouth, which is so 
frequent a disease in Travancore, a disease of civilization, 
we are frequently told, but caused there by the constant 
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chewing of the betel-nut? In the present state of medical 
knowledge only an operation, or, still better, radium treat- 
ment, can save the victim of it from a painful death—and 
death is a dread sentence to a Hindu, who can look forward 
only to endless incarnations and hardships. 

There was another disease of appalling prevalence, 
Somervell found, and that was duodenal ulcer, an opera- 
tion to cure which is almost invariably successful, can it 
only be performed. The unspeakable joy of a poor creature 
who has dreaded every meal taken for years past, and who 
has seldom had a night free from agony, in finding himself 
free from pain and able to eat normally cannot be imagined 
by those who have not witnessed it. 

Somervell did witness it—again and again and again— 
and each time his conviction was strengthened that he could 
not go back to England. There would be others there only 
too ready to take his place; here before him was a task 
which seemingly there was none but he to undertake. 

He offered himself, therefore, and we may imagine the 
joy with which Dr Pugh, after many years of intense 
strain, received the news. From the worldly point of view 
a sacrifice of such magnitude was utterly unjustifiable. Most 
people would have considered it madness to throw away 
, what would undoubtedly be a brilliant career in order to 
overwork among a community of ‘natives’; to cut away 
from one’s fellow-men, from civilization, edad comfort, 
from culture. Yet those who derive their philosophy from 
the Gospels recall the box of spikenard broken at the feet 
of Jesus, and know that it is not for them to be the judge. 

Had Somervell gone home he could, in all probability, 
have earned enough to keep himself in luxury and to pay 
for half a dozen other doctors, but he thought that the 
circumstances demanded all, and not part, of what he had, 
and so he offered himself, wholly, and so Dr Pugh accepted 
him. 
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Only one condition he made—that, should another ex- 
pedition set out to battle with Mount Everest, he should be 
given temporary leave, in order to accompany it. 

One of the results for which the young doctor had hoped 
from his joining the staff of the hospital was a little rest for 
the overworked Dr Pugh, who was himself performing six 
hundred major operations a year when Somervell joined 
him. But, instead of that, the work merely doubled, and 
the following year the two men did twelve hundred such 
operations between them. 

The history of the hospital itself is of no little interest. 
In 1838 a certain Mr Ramsay, a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, stationed in South Travancore, saw the 
need of the natives for medical aid, and started a small dis- 
pensary. After an interval of some years, due to Ramsay’s 
retirement, it was revived, at Neyyoor, which was then a 
small village, noted for a weekly market which is the 
second largest in the whole of South India. Its struggles 
to get funds, helpers, and all the necessary aids for develop- 
ment need not be here detailed, but they have succeeded to 
this extent—that to-day the tiny dispensary has grown into 
a large hospital, with twelve branches and two leper homes 
and a European nursing-home. In addition to the British 
medical missionaries at the head, it has seven qualified 
Indian medical evangelists and a large number of nurses, 
both British and Indian. Each of the branch hospitals too, 
at its head, has a qualified Indian medical evangelist. 

The number of patients has grown, since the arrival of 
Somervell, from a hundred thousand to a hundred and 
forty-five thousand, in spite of the medical service con- 
ducted by the Travancore Government. When it is realized 
that Neyyoor, with its hundred and fifty beds, is the only 
hospital where really good general surgical work can be 
done for a population half the size of London’s some idea 
will be formed of the work to be tackled. 
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People travel any distance in order to be relieved of their 
burden of suffering, sometimes only to hear the dread 
words “too late.” One man, desperately ill, came from a 
village a hundred and fifty miles away. He had been carried 
on a litter which, owing to the flooded countryside, had had 
to be shipped on and off small boats in places. When the 
doctors are on tour two and three hundred patients are 
sometimes sent away at the end of the day, merely because 
there has been not one spate minute to attend to them, such 
is the demand for medical services. 

The time came when preparations began to be made for 
the second expedition to scale Mount Everest, and General 
Bruce, again in command, called upon Somervell and three 
other members of the first expedition—Mallory, Colonel 
North, and Captain Bruce. So Somervell took leave of 
absence, as he had arranged, and prepared to exchange the 
scorching equatorial sun for the most intense and bitter cold 
in the world. 

The party set out in March 1924, and, as in 1922, struggled 
to the lower stretches of the mountain through a succession 
of snowstorms and high, piercing winds. Most of the 
members, chosen for their powers of endurance though 
they were, were attacked by some illness or other, as a 
result of the unusually bad conditions, before they started 
‘on the final lap of their quest. One mishap followed 
another; misfortune seemed to dog their footsteps; and 
even those strong, sane men found it easy to credit the 
belief of the Tibetans whose lives ate spent beneath the 
shadow of the mighty mountain that Everest is a spirit 
itself, which refuses to be conquered, and which will exact 
the tribute of their lives from those who date to invade 
what has never before been violated by human footsteps. 

However, all of the party were men who would not 
admit impossibilities or accept defeat in advance. Those of 
them who had taken part in the first expedition set out 
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FIGHTING DISEASE AND DEATH 


with a full knowledge of what they were going to try to 
conquet. The others were picked men from all over the 
world, each one an expert at his job. 

Up they climbed, from camp to camp, each stage more 
arduous, until Camp 5 was reached and established. Here 
the expedition halted, while Colonel Norton, who was in 
temporary command, and Somervell together made a start 
to reach the summit—the latter’s third attempt, incidentally, 
and over the same route as that taken on the first expedi- 
tion. The two men succeeded in passing the highest point 
reached two years previously, and pitched a night camp at 
neatly 27,000 feet above sea-level! 

The next morning the cold was intense. Every few steps 
they had to halt and gasp for breath. Somervell’s throat 
soon became so bad that, at about 28,000 feet, he was forced 
to stop altogether, and Norton left him, to try alone—a 


dangerous effort for one man, creeping along narrow ledges 


less than a foot in width, veiled in deep, powdery snow. 
Norton actually succeeded in reaching a height of 
28,126 feet, the summit itself in plain view of him only a 
few hundred feet above. Those few hundred feet, how- 
ever, had not only to be climbed, but descended, before 
night should fall, for those adventurers who are ‘benighted’ 


—that is, obliged to face the night in the open—are lost. . 


Sleep drags at their eyelids, and those who surrender to it 
are lost inevitably, frozen to death. 
It was hopeless. Norton was forced to return and rejoin 


Somervell, and together they undertook a hard and exhaust= 


ing journey back. Somervell lost his ice-axe, and they 
gained Camp 5 with difficulty, Norton completely snow- 
blind when he awoke the next morning. 

The last attempt of this expedition to reach the summit 
pena Mallory and Irvine, a young Oxford rowing 
| These two fearless climbers were seen as tiny dots, 
moving far up the great mountain-side, when a thick, white 
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cloud fell suddenly upon the peak, veiling them from sight. 
They were never seen again; nor does anyone know to 
this day what was their end and whether they reached their 
goal. 

Worn and weary, the little band of explorers painfully 
retraced their way, until they were once more in the valleys. 
There they said farewell to Mount Everest, still uncon- 
quered, and to each other. Those who could would meet 
again. The struggle had only been abandoned for the time 
being. Somervell himself said afterwards: 


On my way back, when about thirty miles from the moun- 
tain, I looked back, and was seized with a great desire that if 
ever it should be climbed it should be a British party to 
accomplish it. 


That desire of Somervell’s has not yet been fulfilled at 
the time of writing. The third British expedition, which 
went out in the spring of 1933, was defeated by a succession 
of inclement conditions. 

Sometvell himself was not with it. Time had added ten 
years to his age since those early expeditions, years filled 
with a thousand adventures which may, who knows, be of 
even more importance than the scaling of Everest. 

Such a one is a prolonged struggle which the little hos- 
" pital staff had with a plague of cholera, or the “cholera 
devil,” as the natives call it. 

Cholera is one of the most horrifying and fearful of all 
diseases in its suddenness and swiftness. Five or six hours 
may transport a perfectly healthy man actively at work into 
the grave. 

Let Somervell himself speak: 


A man may come in from the field for his midday meal fit 
and well, and be dead before nightfall. His family may “ey 
him that night, and sicken of the dreaded cholera before 
next day is out; if untreated, four out of every five cases die. 
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Every year there is an epidemic of cholera in South 
Travancore, sometimes only a hundred or so cases, some- 
times more. In 1928, however, the initial outbreak never 
died down. Even so, with ample attention it might have 
been stemmed, but for a fatal further complication. The 
monsoon, breaking in June, instead of lasting two months 
Or more, was over in a week. In Somervell’s own words: 


In July and August the fertile fields were dry and cracking. 
The paddy, usually waving in the wind, was little higher than 
stubble; the watercourses and, above all, the great reservoir at 
Pechiparai, which supplies all South Travancore with water, 
ran dry,... And all the time the cholera hung on... the 
monsoon had failed to wash it away. In North Travancore, 
which had had a good monsoon, there was not a single case; 
but it persisted in the south, waiting for the suitable soil on 
which to grow, the soil of starving and enfeebled humanity. 
And then—in September and October, and still more in 
November—it got hold. At first scores, then hundreds, of 
cases were reported each week.... At some of the more 
inaccessible villages . . . men, women, and, especially, children 
were dying like flies.... The suffering within our walls was 
insistent ... but here, within a few miles of our gates, was 
something frightful. 


In the account which he afterwards wrote of this terrible 
plague Somervell tells how they were forced to abandon 
their ordinary hospital tasks and take out medical cars into 
the villages, calling out every half-mile or so, as they rushed 
round, “‘Is the cholera here?”” More often than not the 
village would appear to be totally abandoned—not a soul 
about, not a door open; only, as they approached the 
houses, a faint wailing from within would betray the 
presence of life. 

Sometimes half of the family would be dead; sometimes 
only one would be left, digging the grave of his dear ones 
and wondering whether it would not be as well to make it 
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large enough to receive his own body too, in a few hours, 
perchance. At one place a mother, almost totally delirious, 
was using the stiff little corpse of her own dead baby for a 
pillow. At another a little boy held tight to his little 
brother, alive only .a few minutes before. Elsewhere a 
tortured father, racked with the symptoms of the dread 
disease, compelled himself to listen as the Doctor gave him 
instructions about the administering of medicine to his 
family. Somervell, who has seen the noblest efforts of the 
human soul, offers his tribute to these lowliest of God’s 
creatures: “There is more real bravery in some of these 
families than ever won a Military Cross.” 

One of the worst things that the doctors had to fight was 
the numbing fear which had the people in its grip, striking 
them dumb and hopeless and inactive, even before the 
disease had yet seized them, with the not unexpected fatal 
result. But the coming of the sahibs and their little band 
to their aid changed their whole attitude. Somervell says 
of this: 


I never before appreciated what a great thing hope is. Faith 
and charity we are apt to take for granted as wonderful things; 
but here was the whole life of a community completely changed 
from the listlessness of despair to activity and intelligence by 

. hope. They were no longer lonely. 


For two months the disease raged, while the doctors went 
on their rounds—tounds of hundreds of miles !—with their 
medicines (“God’s medicine” the people called it) and their 
cheering words. All day and every day they kept at it, 
until, in January, the epidemic or plague began to die down, 
and in February only tare cases occurred, and the doctors 
were free to give their attention to the hospital—twelve 
hours’ hard work every day in a sweltering climate! 

And there he is now, “the most overworked man in the 
world,” as some people have called him. 
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He told one audience plainly: 


The fact is the largest medical mission in the world cannot 
be run by a staff of three Europeans. We have beds, nurses, 
X-rays, a well-equipped theatre, sterilizers—but we have not 
the men. We want to keep the standard high in all things— 
and we can’t—why? Because there are only twenty-four hours 
in the day, and because some of you are staying at home when 
you ought to be out there! It’s a grand country, a grand life, 
and if you don’t do it nobody willl 


And the strange thing is that when Dr Somervell says so 
we have to believe that it is a grand lifel 


y 
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Chapter XIV 
AN EPIC OFTHE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
MRS STARR AND THE RESCUE OF MOLLY ELLIS 


HE north-west frontier of India has provided the 
setting for countless stories of imagination, for 
its vety position—the most vulnerable in the 
whole of the Indian Empire—gives it the greatest import- 
ance. It is a powder-magazine which, once alight, might 
set the whole of India ablaze. It is a nightmare to poli- 
ticians whose duty it is to strive for peace. It is a land 
where soldiers must always be on guard. 

All the qualities and situations worked out with such 
mental toil and sweat by the writers of the more adven- 
turous type of fiction are therefSre provided there in 
actuality by daily life. The people who live there take 
them for granted, as people who live near a volcano get 
accustomed to occasional eruptions. Sometimes they fur- 
nish news columns in the local Press, and go no farther. 
Sometimes they are stopped before they reach further 
maturity than written words or whispered plans, hidden 
‘from all but a few. Once in a while, however, two ele- 
ments will meet, with a clash that reverberates to the ends 
of the earth, and this chapter must begin with recalling a 
grim tragedy of such a sort, that happened in the year 1923. 

It was a stormy April night in Kohat, a military station 
forty miles from Peshawar. Just on the outskirts of the 
station was a big bungalow, shared by two English officers 
and their families. One of the officers, Major Ellis, was 
away on a tout of the frontier, but due, as it happened, to 
return the very next day. The other officer and his wife 
were awakened in the early dawn by the unusual restlessness 
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of the dogs. On walking round the bungalow, to discover 
if there were any cause for their disturbance, the officer, to 
his horror, found Major Ellis’s wife lying on the floor of 
her bedroom—murdered. Her daughter, Molly, a girl of 
seventeen, was missing. 

The alarm was given immediately. The authorities and 
every possible person who might be of help were notified, 
and by six o’clock search-parties were out in all directions. 
But no trace could be found of the girl, and the news of the 
double tragedy was broken to her father. 

From past experience, the crime, at once so daring and 
so dastardly, was ascribed to Afridis, those warlike people 
of the hills, cruel, cunning, and bold, who come down into 
the Englishman’s territory for three reasons only: first, to 
trade; second, to raid; and, third, most ironical of all, 
sometimes to be healed. 

One of the keys to the Afridi’s character lies in the word 
‘revenge.’ The fierce old Hebrew law of retaliation, “An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” has been magnified 
by him ten times over, and his lust for vengeance is at the 
base of all his moral standards. Behind his every crime, his 


every deed of cruelty, the experienced will seek for this 


motive. | 

A month or two previously the frontier constabulary had 
carried out a raid on a fortified village in order to recover 
some tifles stolen by a gang of Afridi cut-throats from the 
Kohat police. Most of the arms were hidden in a cave in 
the hillside, but a few had daringly been kept back. To 


conceal these from the police the thieves hit upon a bold . 


ruse. Disguising themselves in the capacious clothes of 
their women-folk, they hid the rifles in the folds and took 
to the women’s quarters, imagining that there they would 
be both safe and undetected. But the expedient failed— 
and if there is one humorous sidelight to the whole 
business it is the reason why. They had reckoned without 
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the size of their feet! The police were merely enabled to 
recover the rifles all the mote easily, leaving the humiliated 
Afridis to be reviled by their women-folk and taunted for 
their behaviour. How dared they allow the sacredness of 
the women’s quarters to be violated by the entrance of 
Strange men? Had they put on women’s tenderness and 
women’s helplessness, then, with women’s garments? 

Such thrusts have reached home to men more civilized. 
To the hot-blooded gang, vain and savage, it was like 
holding a torch to a barrel of gunpowder. With the Koran 
in hand, in Pathan manner, the notorious Shahzada, backed 
up by his brother Ajab Khan, who were the leaders of the 
gang, swore solemnly, before all the women who mocked 
them, that they would perform such a deed as had never 
been heard of before. Those who reviled them for lack of 
courage should be made to eat their words. And not only 
their own women-folk but the world outside should see 
of what an Afridi was capable. 

Three years previously this very gang had taken part in 
the murder of a British colonel and his wife. As was 
natural, they again looked towards the little British com- 
munity to provide them with scope for an escapade and an 
assault on the British raj which would justify their boastful 
yows and redeem them in the eyes of the tribe. But more 
than that—with a hostage in their hands they could purchase 
their pardon from the Government at one and the same 
time. 

Their first attempt was directed on the lives of two 
- officers returning from mess near the Kohat fort. But it 
failed. They decided to make easier and more helpless 
game the subject of their next effort, and, after some recon- 
noitring, hit upon Major Ellis’s bungalow, which was con- 
veniently situated, and where there were three English 
ladies living. 

For two nights these men lurked about the bungalow, 
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seeking their moment. The third night brought it. Under 
cover of darkness one of the gang entered the house before 
it was locked up for the night, and hid there. With the 
swiftness and silence of only an Afridi, who can kill a sheep 
under a man’s nose without his being aware of it, the crime 
was performed. Mother and daughter were sleeping side 
by side when the murderers crept in. Murder most prob- 
ably was not in their plan, but became a sudden necessity, 
for even a cry of resistance might have brought dangerous 
enemies down uponthem. The elder woman was ruthlessly 
stabbed, and the girl, clad only in her pyjamas, stained with 
her mother’s blood, was dragged outside and hurried bate- 
foot across the dark fields and up into the desolate hills. 

For the whole of the first day the girl and her captors 
crouched behind the rocks right up in the hillside, while 
the gang watched through field-glasses the motors, the 
troops, and the men on horseback moving up and down 
the main road through the pass below in search of them. 

By the time night fell no one had found out their hiding- 
place. Had their presence so near been suspected the 
ground would have been searched, and they must inevitably 
have been discovered. But no one had any idea in what 
direction or how far they had travelled. Only when dark- 
ness fell again did the gang move on, into the heart of the 
hills, farther and farther, higher and higher. A pair of 
rough native shoes were found for the girl’s feet, and one 
of the gang threw his cotton coat, dirty and bloodstained, 
over her shoulders to protect her from the cold. 

For nearly a week this arduous journey continued, the 
men pushing on by night, lying hidden by day, until they 
were at snow-level. By this time the girl was so exhausted, 
cold, and hungry that she once had to be threatened before 
she would move on. But, plucky, cool-headed, and physic- 
ally strong as she showed herself throughout, she was 
haunted continually by the anxiety of’wondering what had 
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happened to her mother, and by the dreadful suspense of 
what was in store for herself. 

In this way they covered about eighty miles of the rough 
hillside, avoiding the valley paths, until they arrived at 
Ajab’s huts over a pass beyond a small village named 
Khanki Bazar, at the head of Khanki Valley. 

In the meantime the story of the tragedy and of the girl’s 
disappearance was in the mind and on the tongue of every- 
body in the British community. The news had been flashed 
across the world, and appeared in headlines in every British 
newspaper. But the English girl had been swallowed up 
completely by the stony fastnesses of the frontier, and the 
innumerable search-parties which had scoured the country 
far and wide had found no trace of her. From the appear- 
ance of the crime, however, and from previous experience 
of native psychology there seemed reason to believe that 
she was still alive and being kept for ransom. 

No definite news filtered through, although the British 
raj has a thousand eyes and ears. But suggestions were 
many. The Deputy-Commissioner, Major Bruce, who knew 
the gang and the country, felt that they would in all prob- 
ability take Molly Ellis to their relations up in the mountains. 
They would be obliged to conceal her somewhere, even 
from theit own countrymen, who might be tempted to give 
information as to her whereabouts for the sake of reward. 
Purely on conjecture, therefore, the Chief Commissioner, 
Sit John Maffey, summoned a rescue-patty. 

It was a strange rescue-party, and the very last sort that 
might have been expected to deal with a gang of murderous 
rebels. But Sir John was on delicate and dangerous ground. 
If it was his duty to uphold the prestige of the British 
Empite and to ensure the safety of its subjects, it was 
equally important for him to preserve peace—indeed, one 
was dependent on the other. One step too far, one step in 
the wrong direction, and the abduction of Miss Ellis might 
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prove a spark to set all the frontier alight—and who knew 
where such a blaze might stop? A military force that 
would invade the country, raze the villages to the ground, 
and leave no stone unturned till Miss Ellis had been 
surrendered was worse than useless. As he himself con- 
fessed, “All the King’s horses and all the King’s men could 
only make matters worse.” 

Instead of the military force he summoned one woman. 
This woman was to brave the unknown, to penetrate fast- 
messes where no white face had ever before been seen. She 
was to set forth absolutely unarmed. She knew well the 
irresistible lure of firearms for the Pathan, and that many 
a man catrying a revolver had been stabbed for it, who 
might otherwise have escaped. ‘“‘Nothing,” she declared, 
“would have induced me to carry a pistol—had I even 
known how to shoot.” 

Yet this woman, by virtue of her special work and her 
special knowledge, was the person most fitted to go. 

Mrs Starr was the nursing sister—the only one!—at the 
large mission hospital in Peshawar. 

Peshawar is an important town, lying at the foot of the 
Khyber Pass, which many consider the very gate to India, 
and from which the road leads out into Afghanistan on the 
north-west. Down this road flows a constant stream of 
people from that closed land beyond the border. Some 
steal down swiftly, to raid or to skirmish. Others come 
with fine rugs or hand-woven coverings to exchange. 
Others come for healing, for news of the mission hospital 
and its work has spread mysteriously by word of mouth 
farther than the crow flies. 

The patients who creep into this haven are of all ages. 
They come on camels, on mules, on donkeys, on cows, on 
foot—even crawling on hands and knees. They might be 
blind, diseased, broken-limbed, wounded in their own 
blood-feuds, or even in skirmishes against the British. And 
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to be healed of their bullet wounds or knife-thrusts they 
come to the British themselves, to the only place they 
know of where Hindu and Moslem can meet and be 
treated alike—the mission hospital. 

Mrs Starr had worked for some years at the hospital. 
She was born with the instinct for service, for her father had 
gone out to Peshawar as a missionary in 1863. “But I 
wasn’t a missionary merely because he was,” she once wrote. 
“I knew it was the finest life possible.” By the time she 
was eighteen she had left school in England and gone out 
to join her parents in India, where for three years she had 
the usual happy time of a young English girl. But she was 
not content with it. All round her she saw the vast need 
and suffering. She returned to England, and went through 
the rigorous training of a hospital nurse. Six years later she 
went back to Peshawar, to be the nursing sister at the 
mission hospital, which had lacked an English sister for 
two years, and threw herself heart and soul into the work. 
We may use ‘heart’ with a double meaning, for she married 
in Peshawar a doctor who had dedicated his life to the 
same mission hospital—dedicated it indeed, for two years 
later he was stabbed to death there by Afridis who were 
incensed, it is imagined, at the conversion to Christianity 
pf a boy relative. The murder of Dr Starr was their 
revenge. 

After the tragedy Mrs Starr went on War service, and 
then returned to England, till she was permitted to go out 
again to Peshawar. She went back to that sad scene with 
fortitude and courage; she knew so well the urgent need 
that she could not be happy away from it. And there she 
continued her healing work, refuting thus, by the Christian 
creed of forgiveness, the Pathan ideal of revenge and of 
the blood-feuds that were carried on from generation to 
generation. 

The call from Sir John came at the busiest time of the 
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year. The pressure of work at the hospital was always 
very heavy, and now there were only one British doctor, 
one British nursing sister, and the Indian staff to cope with 
thirty to forty operations a day. They never knew what it 
was to be other than hopelessly understaffed. 

But such considerations had to be ignored. Sir John 
needed her. He knew that she was a woman of supreme 
self-control and courage; she was level-headed in emer- 
gencies; she had had experience of the many tribes that 
come down the pass, and she spoke fluently their common 
language, Pushtu. 

This was the woman who did not know how to shoot. 
But she was accustomed to acting swiftly and expeditiously. 
Upon a second summons from Sit John Maffey, only a few 
hours after the first, she listened quietly while the Chief 
Commissioner, who was fully cognizant of the risks which 
he was asking her to take, explained to her his plan of cam- 
paign and the route that she was to take, and enumerated 
the native members of the expedition. By nightfall on the 
day of the interview all necessary stores had been aeamie 
and she was ready to start. 

Besides the expedition in which she was to take part there 
were two other factors in Sir John’s rescue scheme. 

One of his chief anxieties was the risk of the gang’s pro, 
ceeding farther with Miss Ellis into Afghanistan, where she 
would be outside the zone of British influence. He thete- 
fore dispatched one of the leading ‘khans,’ or chiefs, Zaman 
Khan, from Peshawar, into the Tirah country, to collect a 
local army, which would come down from the north and 
bar any attempt at exit in that direction. 

The other point in his plan to circumvent the gang was 
to be managed by the Assistant Political Agent of the 
Kurram Valley, Khan Bahadur Kuli Khan. Kuli Khan 
stated that upon hearing of the crime the Political Agent, 
Major Heale, had dispatched clothes and other things to 
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the Tirah country, but that they had all been returned, with 
the report that no trace of Miss Ellis’s hiding-place could 
be found. Kuli Khan therefore asked permission to go to 
spy out the situation for himself, accompanied only by a 
minor mullah (Moslem priest) and a headman. : 

Mrs Starr’s expedition included the Khan Bahadur 
Rissaldar Moghal Baz, who was himself an Afridi, and also 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Commissioner, the Mullah 
Sahib Adbul Haq, son of the most influental mullah of the 
district, and some half-dozen khans and their attendants. 

The most difficult part about the whole campaign lay 
in the fact that it must everywhere be based on nothing 
more than rumour, suspicion, and conjecture, so vague 
that all with whom it was discussed, both British and 
Indian, were against Mrs Starr’s crossing the border until 
she had something more definite to work upon. More- 
over, upon that narrow strip of land which divides Afghanis- 
tan from British India all must walk warily. There are many 
tribes, each of which owns its own territory, and all guard 
their rights jealously and closely. Even a tribesman must 
beg permission and security before he sets foot on his neigh- 
bout’s territory, and such answering decisions are regulated 
by the elders of the tribe, who form themselves into a /irga, 
,ot council. 

It was upon those jirgas and those mullahs who were 
friendly that Sir John was relying for help and security. 
Not only upon grounds of diplomatic relations did he 
claim them, but upon religious grounds, for the outrage 
which the gang had committed was contrary to all Moslem 
law, which strictly forbids attacks on women. Indeed, the 
powerful Mullah Karborgha had already cursed the gang 
three times publicly in the mosque for it. 

Swiftness had of necessity to be the essence of any 
success. Almost immediately, therefore, Sir John set out 
with Mrs Starr on the forty miles’ journey to Kohat. No 
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more definite news of the crime had come through, how- 
ever, and so they proceeded north-west, according to plan, 
until they reached the Shinawari fort, near the border. 
Here they met the Rissaldar (who was to be the leader of 
tht party) and a band of some forty Afridis, with the jirga 
of the Akhel tribe, who were to act as guides over the first 
stage of their journey and pass them on to the next tribe, 
the Ali-Khels. 

This was the party that rode forth to the boundary of 
British territory, where Mrs Starr bade good-bye to Sit 
John and set out into the unknown Tirah country—the 
first British woman voluntarily to make such a journey. 

From this distance of time it seems a romantic errand; 
and, viewed from the grey and ordered civilization of Eng- 
land, it was certainly romantic country. Hills and gorges 
lay before them; crags and stony tiver-beds; a spring here, 
trees there, scrub of wild rose and pomegranate—pic- 
turesque but desolate, except where villages of mud huts 
huddled together at the head of the valley, with watch- 
towers of stone and beaten mud rising above them, from 
which unwelcome intruders could be spied out and one man 
fight almost an army. 

By the time they reached the first village it was nearly 
dark, and they halted for the night. Mrs Starr was con 
ducted politely to the women’s courtyard, where she was 
received with friendliness and curiosity —for an English face 
had never been seen there before. She made friends with 
the women, and improved the occasion by discreetly 
inquiring about Miss Ellis. But no word of the girl had 
come through, and very early next morning they pressed 
on, following up the line of the broad Khanki Valley, the 
most probable route which the gang had taken. 

Here is a picture of the cavalcade. In front rode the son 
of the great Mullah Karborgha, in haughty silence. Never 
once during the whole adventure did he address a single 
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remark to Mrs Starr, it being beneath his dignity to speak 
with a woman. Occasionally, however, he conversed with 
her through the medium of a servant, for the Mullah was 
ill, and had to be kept going on pills, given him by Mrs 
Starr. The administration of the medicine was complicated 
by the fact that it was the fast-month of Ramazan, during 
which no Moslem may eat or drink between sunrise and 
sunset. He may not take even a pill! 

Behind the Mullah rode the Rissaldar and Mrs Starr, 
wearing over her head the chuddar, or black sheet of the hill- 
woman. Behind them followed the khans, on horseback 
also, and, in the rear, local men and attendants with mules — 
a cavalcade in all about forty in number. It meant a hard 
tramp for men who had to subsist on two meals during the 
night, without a bite or a sip during the whole day. Mrs 
Starr was the only member of the party who might eat in 
the ordinary way, and since there was no time to halt for 
meals she sustained herself with biscuits and chocolate. 

The first word of Miss Ellis came as they were approach- 
ing the village of Khanki Bazar. Yes, said a tribesman 
whom they met, he had heard of “the girl”—she was 
““somewhere up there.” 

By dusk on the second day they reached the village itself 
=a collection of little mud-built huts, resembling forts in 
shape, sutrounded by fertile and cultivated ground. 

The first place they made for was the home of the Mullah 
Mahmud Akhunzada, who was obviously more than dis- 
pleased to see them. A great deal of discussion ensued, in 
which it appeared that the Mullah had sent a note in advance 
to the Rissaldar forbidding him to proceed farther with the 
“English lady doctor.” The Rissaldar had tactfully kept 
this from Mrs Starr, knowing that it would not have 
deterred her in any case. 

An unexpected champion appeared at this point in the 
petson of a loyal ex-officer of a Punjabi regiment, Subadar 
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Major Azim Ullah Khan, who threatened the Mullah with 
an eternal feud unless Mrs Starr wete accommodated 
somewhere in safety. 

“Take her to your house, then,” the Mullah finally capitu- 
latéd, and thither Mrs Starr was conducted. As she rode 
under the archway of the watch-tower into a little, narrow 
courtyard, shut in with high walls pierced by slits, she 
realized the wisdom of avoiding an eternal feud against 
such a fortification. The house, built into the hillside, was 
the highest in Khanki Bazar, and occupied a marvellous 
strategic position. Already it had been cleared for a 
possible tussle, and the women had all departed. 

At this stage the excellence of Sir John’s strategy and the 
courage and diplomacy of his lieutenants were made mani- 
fest in the person of Kuli Khan. He and the Rissaldar were 
old friends, and greeted each other with pleasure and relief. 

Kuli Khan had atrived twenty-four hours before from 
the Kurram, and was able to give them definite news of Miss 
Ellis. Yes, she was only some seven or eight miles from 
Khanki Bazar, and in the house of Sultan Mir, where the 
gang were lying low. Moreover, he, Kuli Khan, had 
already had several conferences with the Mullah on the 
subject of her ransom. He then told the story of his 
adventures from the time he received his orders from Sits 
John. 

He had arrived at Khanki Bazar, after much persistence 
and with great difficulty, although an orthodox Moslem, - 
under the pretext of visiting the famous shrine of the father 
of the Mullah Mahmud Akhunzada. The shrine is widely 
visited, and he rightly deemed it to be the most likely place in 
which to pick up any scraps of information or gossip. Sure 
enough, he heard there the most open rumours that Miss 
Ellis was in the possession of Ajab, brother of the Sultan 
Mir, and one of those, as we have seen, who had vowed 
such fearful vengeance on the British. * 
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Upon that he hastened to the Mullah himself, for authen- 
tic news. Hours went by before he was granted a private 
interview—at eleven o’clock at night. At first the Mullah 
denied all knowledge of the matter, and it was only after the 
most subtle persuasion and reasoning that he would adfnit 
the presence of the girl and her captors. He did finally 
promise, however, that Ajab and Shahzada should be sum- 
moned by him and charged with the crime the next morning. 

When the interview took place Ajab pleaded absolute 
ignorance of the whole matter. From this ridiculous point 
he veered to a final and complete confession of his guilt, 
and an admission that the deed was done in revenge for the 
punishment which his village had received for their com- 
plicity in the theft of the police rifles. But, continued Ajab, 
the presence of Miss Ellis in the Tirah country, where the 
gang could be pressed by various influences unfriendly to 
them, was only a prelude to their real plans, which were to 
remove her secretly into Afghanistan, or to some place 
absolutely inaccessible, where they could hold her until 
they were in a position to force such terms upon the British 
Government as they cared to dictate. 

What these terms might have been no one can surmise, 
for even in the present circumstances Ajab and Shahzada 

‘outlined this ransom for Miss Ellis’s surrender: 


1. Payment of 50,000 rupees. 

2. Complete amnesty for the members of the gang wanted 
for the murder of Colonel and Mrs Foulkes in 1920. 

3. The release of four men who had been arrested by the 
frontier constabulary in the searching of Ajab’s 
village, in the Bosti Khel Valley. 


Such a proposal was nothing more than snapping their 
fingers at the British ra. It was met with indignant scorn 
by Kuli Khan. Even the Mullah rejected it, and negotiations 
were abandoned after further discussion. 
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In spite of his outwardly high-handed attitude, however, 
Kuli Khan retired anxious and agitated. If Ajab and 
Shahzada did succeed in their intention of carrying Miss 
Ellis farther—as they might very easily do as things were 
shaping—it would add almost insuperable obstacles to her 
release. And every minute that passed was a gain to the 
gang, -and added danger and delay to the possibilities of 
rescue. 

It was at this very juncture that news of Mrs Start’s little 
cavalcade coming from the south was brought to the 
Mullah. More agitated than ever, his first orders were that 
this party had to be turned back at all costs, even if it meant 
opening fire upon them. Fortunately, Kuli Khan was there 
to point out the dangerous consequences of such a pro- 
ceeding, so contrary to their laws, to their religion, and to 
friendly relations. The worried Mullah compromised with 
a firm note forbidding their entry. How this was ignored 
by the Rissaldar and concealed by him from Mrs Starr we 
have already seen. 

Confronted by so strong a combination, the Mullah found 
them too much to cope with. He was surprised by the 
daring and suddenness of their enterprise and by the perspi- 
cacity of the all-seeing British raj. He was alarmed at the 
probability of awkward consequences through his espousel 
of the assassins’ cause. He was pestered by Kuli Khan as 
to the necessity for him to guarantee Miss Ellis’s further 
safety. 

Finally he was manceuvrted into agreeing to a meeting, to 
be held the next day, between the Rissaldar and Kuli Khan 
and Ajab and Shahzada, and later in the evening, no doubt 
very well aware of the sort of men he had to deal with, he 
himself summoned Ajab and Shahzada to have the girl 
brought down to his own house, in order that she might be 
placed under the protection of the zara, or shrine. 

The house of Sultan Mir, where ‘Miss Ellis was then 
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imprisoned, was eight miles away, as we have noted, and 
those eight miles she was carried on the back of Gul Akbar, 
the youngest of the gang, until she was safely deposited in 
the neutral ground of the Mullah’s house, where Kuli Khan 
took charge of her and made her comfortable. : 

In the meantime Mrs Starr was waiting at the house of 
Azim Ullah. She knew nothing of what was happening, 
but she was at least happier in the thought that it was now 
unlikely that the girl would be whisked farther away. At 
four o’clock the next morning the Rissaldar aroused her, 
with the news of Miss Ellis’s arrival at the shrine. She was 
not allowed-to join her, as the Mullah had forbidden it. 
There was no alternative but to wait. Two hours later, 
however, she was aroused again, and told that she might 
go, and in a few minutes she was hastening through the 
very door where the day before she had been refused 
admittance. 

She found Miss Ellis lying on a bedstead, with six men 
on guard—three of the gang who had murdered her mother 
and three of her friends, including the Rissaldar and Kuli 
Khan. There is no need to tell—perhaps no words can 
tell—of the relief of that moment—to both women! 

The first thing that Mrs Starr did was to write a report of 
the good news and get it dispatched. Although it was 
doubtful that the Mullah would further concern himself for 
their safety or their cause—he had made it evident that in 
his opinion he had already done more for them than he was 
called upon to do—they were at least on neutral ground. 
She then asked if the gang might be requested to move out 
of the room, so that she and the girl could settle down for 
food and a long and much-needed rest. 

Some hours later, however, another complication 
occurred, which, inconvenient, ill-timed, dangerous, as it 
first appeared to be, was to be the determining factor in 
the rescue. This was caused by the third link in Sir 
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John’s chain. Zaman Khan, with the army that he had 
gathered together, was advancing in the direction of the 
houses of the Sultan Mir and Ajab, with the intention of 
storming them and destroying them. 

‘Distracted with fear and anger at this new and unlooked- 
for development, four men of the gang rushed to the 
Mullah’s house. It was four o’clock on a Sunday after- 
noon. The two British ladies were alone, the entire guard 
having gone to the council, when the four rufhans burst 
into the room without warning. Pushing Mrs Starr roughly 
out of the room, they peremptorily ordered her to write a 
letter at once to stop any further action. 

Mrs Starr did not know what had happened; she did 
not even know whether Shahzada was bluffing her. For a 
second she felt desperately afraid; the men had their hands 
on their knives and she was alone. At that moment the 
fate of both women undoubtedly trembled in the balance, 
for the gang had lost their heads and might have taken 
vengeance on the spot. And here her own words must be — 
quoted, for, in her opinion, the chief interest in this story 
lies in the absolute proof that she considers it offers of the 
power of prayer—‘‘the active side of telepathy,” Dr Starr 
had termed it: 


It may be considered a sheer miracle that those four angry 
men did not touch us. I prayed before I spoke—and at once 
I had such a knowledge that I was not alone, such a conscious- 
ness of the Presence, that fear vanished, and I remember 
straightening my back with the sense of even physical support. 


And so she stood up before them firmly, demanded of 
them how they dared to burst into the room of a woman, 
and an Englishwoman, in such manner. Then, catching 
sight of her orderly, she signalled to him to fetch the 
Rissaldar as quickly as possible. 

In the meantime, attracted by the commotion, the khans 
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had appeared, and led the excited Shahzada and Ajab to the 
Mullah, whom the enraged men, losing the last vestige of 
control, accused of instigating such a treachery himself. 

There was a dreadful silence. A mullah is a holy man. 
The assembled company stood still, as if they expected the 
blaspheming and sacrilegious Shahzada to be struck down 
by a blast from heaven. Even Shahzada stopped short, 
pethaps himself, now that part of his rage was spent, more 
terrified than the rest. 

Into the stillness broke the Mullah with a terrible curse— 
a cutse upon Ajab, upon Shahzada, and upon all their com- 
panions, a curse that made them cower before him, grovel 
at his feet, uncover their heads—the last humiliation—and 
plead for forgiveness, refusing to be dragged away until he 
had revoked his words. When at last he did so, grudgingly, 
still hostile and wrathful, it was evident that Ajab and his 
associates had lost their last hope of support, and were now 
left friendless among people unanimously antagonistic 
towards and annoyed with them. 

All hope of their fantastic terms had now obviously gone. 
Two thieves in prison, Afridis of no special importance, 
were exchanged for Miss Ellis, and, these terms being con- 
cluded, word was sent to the army in charge of Zaman 
Khan to refrain from further action. 

While the necessary permission was being sent down for 
the thieves to be released, and for the news to come through 
that they actually had been set free and were on their way 
back, Mrs Starr visited several huts, and attended to a 
number of patients who came to her for treatment, word of 
the presence of “the lady who healed” having spread as if 
by magic. The Afridi medical methods ate entirely primi- 
tive and superstitious; yet, in spite of their obstinate 
adherence to them, when they can procure such the people 
preter the white man’s pills and potions. Indeed, if they 
even sutvive the native ‘cures’ it must certainly be in spite 
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of them and not because of them—‘cures’ in most cases too 
gruesome to be here described. 

Early next morning word came that the two released 
Afridi thieves had started back, and with that news the 
moment came for Mrs Starr to return with Miss Ellis. 
They did not delay in Khanki Bazar. The journey back 
was made as quickly as possible, and they pressed right 
on through the forty miles of hill country until darkness 
fell, and the only light to guide their steps down the steep, 
stony, serpentine paths was Mrs Starr’s small electric torch. 
This little light, like a comforting will-o’-the-wisp, was 
seen in the pass by the anxious watchers at the Shinawari 
fort. Major Ellis, the father of the captured girl, was 
there; so too was Sir John, who cannot but have felt 
proud at the way in which his faith in Mrs Starr had been 
so marvellously proved. Had not all his arrangements been 
carried through with energy, rapidity, and determination 
there is no doubt that Ajab and Shahzada, scared by 
tumours of rescue-patties, would have transported their 
captive far beyond the zone of British influence. But, by 
the mercy of Providence, Miss Ellis had been saved, and 
her rescue had entailed the shedding of not one further 
drop of blood. Those who had set forth to rescue her, and 
whose greatest strength lay in the justice and humanity ef 
their cause, gave thanks to God for the way in which 
He had supported them and justified their vague con- 
jectures. 

Since, in accordance with the terms of the agreement, 
Ajab and Shahzada and the other members of the gang had 
escaped with their lives, other measures to safeguard help- 
less people and to exact retribution for the crime were 
taken. 

Less than three weeks after the return of Miss Ellis, on 
May 12, 1923, Sit John Maffey summoned a great council 
of all the tribes. Upon the ground before him squatted 
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hundreds of grave elders, listening in silence while he 
impressed upon the assembly that, according to Pathan 
custom, the British had reason for a feud to be paid in 
blood. But the British raf would exact justice by means 
mote worthy of the. British raj. And here were the tertns 
which they considered just. 

Firstly, the huts which had sheltered the gang should all 
be destroyed, that the tribes should realize the gravity of 
harbouring offenders against British law. Secondly, heavy 
fines should be imposed on all the tribes which had given 
the criminals passage. Also, British police posts should be 
erected in independent territory and the telephone laid. 
Most vital of all, fugitives from British justice escaping 
overt the border should immediately be given up by the 
people of the district at the Government’s demand. 

And the mullahs and the headman of all the tribes set 
their seal to the following document: 


We, the chief elders and representatives of the Afridi and 
Orakzai clans, hereby declare that Ajab Khan, Shahzada, Gul 
Akbar, Sultan Mir, Haida Shah, who are the enemies of the 
British Government, are likewise our own enemies. The five 
men mentioned above and their families shall from now 
» onwards never enter our country. If they should enter the 
* country or any of our sections it shall be the duty of the 
section in question to capture them and hand them over to the 
British Government. If any section or individual of our tribes 
should give them shelter or passage it is our prayer that the 
Government shall take such action as it may deem suitable, 
whether by means of aeroplanes or otherwise. Dated the 26 
Ramzan Hijri, 1341, equivalent to May 13, 1923. 


This law, undoubtedly, has done and will do much to 
prevent crime and disturbance of like sort, and the fact 
that the British Government was enabled to put it through 
was one of the happy results of Mrs Starr’s trek. As Sir 
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John Maffey writes in his foreword to Mts Statt’s book 
Tales of Tirah : 


With the charm of her fair face and a woman’s courage she 
carried our standard for us behind those iron hills where no 
‘Englishman may pass. She had the great joy of bringing back 
to us the English girl unscathed and uninjured, and she made 
a British mark on the heart of Tirah better than all the drums 
and tramplings of an army corps. 


To Mrs Starr herself the important patt of the whole 
business is the reason that she was enabled to carry through 
her mission successfully. 

“You English,” said one of the friendly khans to her, 
“you never come into our land unless it be to fight. But 
you—you come as our friend, and as a friend we receive 
you.” 

She was a friend—and the friend of all, no matter what 
tace, what religion, what name, and the khan knew it well. 
And she was a friend because she was a missionary. This 
book is not the place to justify her calling—if the stories 
which it tells have not amply done so. It is not its purpose. 
But at least it may correct some misapprehensions. 

“Even now,” writes Mrs Starr, with a twinkle in her 
eyes, 


people are inclined to ask: “But why go and force the Christian 
religion on the natives when they have a perfectly good one 
of their own?” 

There are simple answers to that. The first is that we don’t 
“force our religion.” The Afghans and the Pathans and the 
people in general whom we attend rarely become Christian, for 
it means a great sacrifice and a grave risk for them. But they 
are influenced by Christianity none the less. We are out there 
to show them that our medical work is the result of our 
religion, which is a faith of service and sacrifice. We know 
that the chain of mission hospitals along the Afghan frontier 
is doing Empire service by helping to Keep the peace on that 
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turbulent border. “The mission hospitals must not be shut 
at any price,” said the military authorities when we were called 
up for France; so we stayed to help hold the frontier. We 
know, too, that the influence of our work and its message are 
helping to bring nearer that greater Empire and world-wide 
Kingdom-to-be.  ~ 

_ The second important answer is that they have no “perfectly 
good” religion. They have a religion that allows women to 
be treated as slaves, to be bought and sold as pieces of furniture, 
that allows men to cut off the noses of their wives as a sign of 
divorce and turn them adrift in the world when they are tired 
of them. They have a religion that has no regard for human 
life or spiritual values. It is not their religion, but the result of 
it, that we are up against, just as it is the result of ours which 
impels us to go and to make friends with those who need us. 
We owe it to them. And if the truth were more widely known 
there would be more people to pay the debt. 


Chapter XV 


A GREAT INNINGS ENDED 


THE STORY OF C. T. STUDD, THE FAMOUS CRICKETER, AND HIS 
PIONEER WORK IN CHINA AND THE HEART OF AFRICA 


T= photographs lie before me. One is that of a 


cricket team, the Gentlemen of England, and was 

taken at the Oval in June 1884, when English 
cricket was at its zenith. In the centre sits the Grand Old 
Man of the game—Dr W. G. Grace, with his great black 
beard and huge frame. Behind Grace stands Lord Harris 
and, next to Harris, a tall young man, with crisp, wavy 
hair, a hawk-like nose, and strongly marked features— 
C. T. Studd, who, stated Lil/lywhite’s Cricketing Record in 
1883, “must for the second year be accorded the premier 
position [in England] as an all-round cricketer.” 

The other photograph was taken nearly fifty years later, 
in Central Africa. It is the head and shoulders of an old 
man dressed in a khaki shirt, open at the neck. The face is 
turned away, and the eyes, deep-set in much-lined hollows, 
look into some great unknown. Deep lines are engraved 
from the great beak of the nose to the mouth and beard. 
Through the still pose of the photograph there are an 
aloofness and yet an eagerness, a spirituality and yet an 
indomitable determination, visible which proclaim both the 
visionary and the man of action in one. It is he whom his 
Natives named Bwana (“the Leader”). It is the young 
C. T. Studd of the Gentlemen of England. 

The story which stretches between those two photo- 
gtaphs is one of the most amazing and inspiring which has 
ever been written by the life of mortal man. 

At the time of the first photograph the young Charles 
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Studd was the idol of the British sport-loving public. 
Even as a mere child he had been fond of cricket. He had 
played later for Eton and Cambridge, as had also his two 
brothers, Kynaston (who became in later life Lord Mayor — 
of London) and George. The years from 1879, when he 
captained the Eton team, to 1884 are full of the amazing 
achievements of this youth. In each of the years 1882 and 
1883 he scored more than a thousand runs and captured over 
a hundred wickets. He made two out of the only three cen- 
turies scored by the Cambridge XI against the Australians 
in 1882, besides taking eight wickets in one match against 
them. He was a member, it is interesting to recall, of the 
famous All-England team which played Australia at the Oval 
in 1882, and lost by seven runs, and about which a London 
sporting paper published a facetious In memoriam notice: 


In Affectionate Remembrance of English Cricket, 
which died at the Oval.... 
N.B. The body will be cremated and the 
Ashes taken to Australia. 


The following year, however, the imaginary Ashes were 
brought back from Australia by the English team (which 
included C. T. Studd and his brother George). 

« Such fame in cricket as came to Charles Studd is not won 
without ‘effort, and in his devotion to the game, as to any- 
thing else worth tackling, he was single-minded and whole- 
hearted.. He kept in strict and persistent training; he gave 
hours on end to bowling practice; regularly he stood before 
a looking-glass in order to acquire ‘a straight bat.’ By thus 
concentrating on the game his whole thought and energy 
he acquired at length that presence of mind and unhesitating 
action in emergency which it demands, for, as a well-known 
authority once asked, “Is not the whole game but one long 
series of sudden emergencies, demanding instant and 
unhesitating treatmentP” 
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Those were halcyon days. The gods seemed to have 
laid all their gifts at his feet. Judge then of the wonder of 
the world when he took up those gifts and offered them, 
with his own self, unreservedly, before others who had 
nothing. 

The life which he rejected seemed to hold everything 
which the ordinary man desires. He had a wealthy father; 
he had taken his degree at Cambridge; he contemplated 
reading for the Bar. Moreover he was young, handsome, 
intelligent, with an attractive sense of humour and a gift of 
reckless courage. 

The father of this popular young man was a well-known 
sportsman, passionately devoted to racing and hunting, on 
which he expended a small fortune. A few years before his 
son renounced his career at home he had come under the 
spell of the two men always bracketed together as Moody 
and Sankey. Ira David Sankey and Dwight Moody were 
American revivalist preachers with remarkable gifts of 

oratoty. They had been so bitterly attacked by the news- 
ees that Mr Studd, Senior, perversely, one day declared, 
a e must be some good about this man Moody, or he 
would never be abused so much by the papers.” He was 
escorted to one of the meetings by a friend, and so affected 
by what he heard that his lifelong passion for horses and 
racing was swept away. He went back to his country- 
house, sold his dogs and hunters, and entirely revised his 
way of living. 

His three boys, however, continued their studies and 
their recreations at school and university as before, seem- 
ingly untouched by the change at home. Six yeats later, 
however, the young Charles was brought face to face with 
realities. | 

_ It was due to what was thought to be the deathbed of my 

brother. As night after night I watched by his bedside, as he 

was sit peerces life and death, God showed me what 
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the honour, what the pleasure, what the riches of this world 
were worth, — 


He went to hear Moody and Sankey himself. They were 
holding a mission in Cambridge at the time—a missjon 
which was attracting undergraduates by the hundred, with 
the most amazing results. One of theit converts was C. T. 
Studd, who, after months of soul-searching restlessness and 
anxiety, decided to abandon his idea of a legal career and 
become a missionary. 

Needless to say, such a vital and momentous decision 
met with extreme opposition from his family. Some of his 
relatives thought that he had gone completely insane; his 
mother was deeply affected; and his elder brother thought 
it his duty solemnly to warn him against such a step. 

However, search his conscience as he might, he could find 
no reason for abandoning his purpose. He straightway 
went to Mr Hudson Taylor, the founder of the China 
Inland Mission, and asked that gentleman if he would 
accept his services. Six other brilliant young graduates 
joined him—Stanley P. Smith, W. W. Cassels, Dixon E. 
Hoste, Cecil Polhill Turner, Arthur Twistleton Polhill 
Turner, and Montagu Beauchamp—forming themselves 
into a little band promptly dubbed “the Cambridge Seven.” 
All these men “had great possessions,” and theit renuncia- 
tion of what the secular world had to offer caused a sensa- 
tion that even to-day, so many years later, has not been 
forgotten. 

Before leaving for China some of them toured Great 
Britain, speaking and lecturing everywhere they went. 
Crowds packed the halls; masses of people were turned 
away; for, as a Nonconformist paper stated at the time: 


When before were the stroke of a university eight, the 
captain of a university eleven, an officer of the Royal Artillery, 
and an officer of the Dragoon Guards seen standing side by 
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side, renouncing the careers in which they had already gained 
no small distinction, putting aside the splendid prizes of earthly 
ambition which they might reasonably have expected to gain, 
taking leave of the social circles in which they shone with no 
amean brilliance, and plunging into that warfare whose splen- 
dours are seen only by faith and whose rewards seem so 
shadowy to the unopened vision of ordinary men? 


They left for China on February 5, 1885, and reached 
Shanghai on March 18. They were met by Mr Hudson 
Taylor himself, at first difficult to recognize in native cos- 
tume. There they separated into three parties, Studd going 
off with the two Turner brothers down the Yangtze and 
Han rivers. 

The Chinese at that time had a natural but very intense 
dislike and suspicionof foreigners, and it was for that reason, 
as well as for the sake of comfort and convenience, that the 
seven assumed native dress. This Studd never discarded 
till he left the country ten years later, when he got a 
Chinese tailor to run up a European suit in twelve hours. 
He was wearing this when he teached home, but, he 
confesses, 


the cut and the fit did not please my mother, though I myself 
could see nothing wrong, not having worn a European suit 
of clothes for ten years. So she deputed my eldest brother to 
take me to the stores and have me measured for mote suitable 
ones. 


He goes on to reveal naively the state of his finances after 
ten years of labour in China: 


I thought the fitting would never come to an end, but when 
finished we returned in the carriage, and suddenly my brother 
turned to me: “Well, old chap, certain rumours have been 
about which suggest that your bank balance is not quite so fat 
as it used to be.... I don’t suppose you’d object to letting 
know what you have got.” I put my hand in my pocket 
and produced five bob! 
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The first journey, through the magnificent scenery along 
the Yangtze-kiang, must have been a thrilling experience 
for the young men, a strange new world of sights and 
sounds, which made them, accustomed as they all were to 
the luxuries of civilization, ignore the discomforts of the 
journey—which were many! They travelled in a smail 
junk, and wrote home, with ingenuously youthful ‘enthu- 
siasm, that “it was like a continuous picnic.” Wherever they 
landed they held meetings, at which they distributed tracts 
and Bibles to wondering crowds, for at this time they 
knew no Chinese. Their rate of travel was thirty miles a 
day, when the going was good, and the whole journey of 
some eighteen hundred miles cost them about ten pounds 
a head. 

It was quite apparent, however, that they must be 
proficient in the language themselves as soon as possible. 
This proficiency, they discovered, could only be acquired 
through personal tuition, for the slightest mispronunciation 
of the syllables often reversed the entire meaning, and so, 
wrote Dixon Hoste in July 1885, “we work now at Chinese 
about seven hours a day, sometimes more, and to-day have 
engaged a teacher, a man with a degree, for about a pound 
a month.” 

Once having mastered the language, it was their intention 
to go and live with the Chinese in the native villages, for the 
mote intimate they grew with conditions the more saddened 
they became. Famines were common, but more common 
still was the vicious, soul-deadening habit of taking opium 
—a sin which can be laid on the conscience of England, and 
which forms one of the gravest blots on her history. In 
their treaty with China the English had forced the Indian 
opium trade on her, in order to increase the revenue, and 
the drug had become one of the favourite vices of almost 
all Chinese rich enough to pay the high price demanded for 
it. No wonder, then, that, in retaliation, the Chinese began 
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to grow opium themselves, and in a short time the beautiful, 
deadly fields of poison poppy covered the land, making the 
drug cheap and accessible to the poorest. The common 
people bought it to kill their pain and poverty and misery, 
and in return it made them its slaves until they died. 

Many and many were those who tried to put an end to 
their waes on this earth by committing suicide. This they 
did by eating an opium pill, which sent them into a sleep 
from which they never awoke. The missionaries were called 
out at all hours of the day and night. There would be a 
knock at the mission door, and then two words, uttered by 
a despairing relative or friend: “Taken opium!” Like a 
hard-worked general practitioner, the missionary would 
scramble out of bed and rush off with the case of medicines 
to the victim. He might be in time to save him; more often 
he had gone beyond recall. 

The plague was universal. As Montagu Beauchamp 
wrote: 

It rages not only in the great towns and centres of industry, 
like drink in England, but everywhere, even here, in a secluded 
city in the hills. Are you not surprised that any Chinaman will 
listen to the Gospel from an Englishman? I am sure I am; 
and not only do they listen, but everywhere treat us with the 
greatest kindness. It is most pitiable when these poor fellows 
come bound in their chains to ask for medicine to help them to 
give up their opium . . . if at every missionary station we could 
open an opium refuge a great work would be done. That this 
may be done satisfactorily a man with some medical knowledge 
is most valuable, for often when a man leaves his opium some 
pain or trouble turns up which may have been the cause of his 
starting it. Medicine then is sometimes needed to save the 
life; but in any case it would take away the almost irresistible 
temptation to return to the opium. 


In less than a year the seven who had gone out had almost 
completely put Western life and customs behind them. 
U 
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They were wearing native dress, eating native food, living 
in Chinese houses, and sleeping harder than the Chinese, 
for, finding that the kang, or usual brick bed, took up too 
much space in their quarters, Cassels rigged up 4 bedstead 
from a door stretched across two small forms, and wrote, 
somewhat unnecessarily, we feel, recommending it to his 
sister! 

““T was twenty-three when I went to China,” wrote Studd, 


and for two or three years it seemed as if God kept me walking 
up and down that country. Finally I was sent to a station 
where there had been a riot. Every missionary’s house had 
been knocked down, and they had been sent away; but the 
British Consul was there, although he had been nearly killed. 
When a friend and myself got into that town we meant to hold 
the fort. When the Consul saw us it was as though he had 
seen a couple of ghosts. He said, “However did you get here? 
There are guards in every gate in the city to prevent any 
‘foreign devil’ from coming in.” We told him what we had 
come for. He said, “No, you cannot stay here; I can give you 
a passport up or down the river, but no foreigners are allowed 
here except myself.” After a little, however, he said, “If you 
would like to stay in that hovel there you can, but there is not 
room for more than one.” We began to discuss which should 
stay. My friend was going to be married, and I was not, but 
he wanted to stay. Finally the Consul said, “Studd, will you 
stay with me?” That settled the matter. 


Sometime later he received a letter from the family 
lawyer, to say that his father had made him heir to a fortune 
of about thirty thousand pounds. Only a few days before 
Studd had been reading the story of the rich young man in 
the Gospel of St Mark: “‘Go thy way, sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven.” He determined that to do aught but follow this 
command, in the spirit and in the letter, would make his 
work nothing but hypocrisy. 
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Then I learned why I had been sent to that particular place. 
I needed to draw up papers giving the ‘power of attorney,’ and 
for that I had to have the signature of one of her Majesty’s 
officers, 


"The Consul, however, was reluctant to aid him in what 
he considered to be such a foolish thing as assigning away 
a considerable fortune (for the China Inland Mission pro- 
vided its missionaries with only such small assistance as its 
means would allow, and everything beyond this Studd gave 
away to various Christian causes), and implored him to 
think it over for two weeks. At the end of this time 
Studd again approached the Consul, however, and dismisses 
the matter with the careless remark, “‘He signed it, and off 
the stuff went.” 

In 1888 Studd met the girl whom he was to marry, a young 
missionary from Ulster named Priscilla Stewart, who, in the 
first flush of her girlish enthusiasm, had actually walked in 
the Salvation Army processions. Some people would have 
had decidedly mixed recollections of what that entailed, but 
she writes of it in later life with much amusement: 


I tell you it was worth while in those days going with the 
Salvation Army; there were old boots, wood, stones, rotten 
eggs and oranges thrown at us. They were grand days, those! 
None of my friends recognized me in the street, and all the 
young men who were fond of me walked on the other side! 


Such experiences were nothing compared with her later 
life in China. Like Studd, her future husband, she had 
come from a more than comfortable home, and she left it 
for a wild part of the world and a city where “no man was 
allowed to look upon any woman,” and where they had to 
resort to every possible subterfuge in order to talk to the 
people at all—for such was Shanghai in those early days. 
One day she went into a silk shop, with her Chinese teacher 
in attendance, and haggled about prices until a large crowd 
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had collected. Another time she and three more women 
missionaries went out with a Chinese pastor, and fell on 
their knees in the street, in the sleet and the snow, playing 
the guitar and singing hymns, while he preached tlte Gospel. 

It was this same man, the famous Pastor Hsi, who marrfed 
her to Studd, in the very heart of China. There their first 
child was born, six days’ journey from any doctor, far from 
anyone, indeed, with the slightest knowledge of obstetrics. 
Instead, their good friend Stanley Smith went into the next 
room and prayed hard, and “I am sure I need not assure 
you,” adds Studd, in a delightful short biography which he 
wrote of his wife, “that Dr Jesus managed things perfectly.” 

Later on a woman missionary turned up to help who had 
had some experience of such things—and none too early, 
for Mrs Studd had had a serious relapse, and the woman 
assured Studd that his wife could not live, adding, however, 
“If by some miracle God does spare her life you must take 
her home at once.” 

That was a challenge to Studd. He said to himself, ““Go 
home again! God never sent us out here to make us fools!” 
He turned to Him, and triumphantly adds: 


He gave us five children out there, and never once did we 
have a doctor, and we did not leave China until about seven 
years after the incident I have just related. 


The four small daughters—for the fifth child died —were 
brought up among the Chinese, with two native nurses, 
heating and speaking their language and eating the same 
food. Their father and mother decided at length that it 
was time for them to see their real motherland. Studd’s 
furlough was long overdue. His health, in spite of his 
struggles and his long refusal to face the fact, now made 
it absolutely imperative. He was weak from continual 
attacks of malaria and had contracted bad asthma. All these 
factors helped to settle the question. 
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They prepared to make the long journey to the coast, 
and it is some indication of the state of China at the time 
that, in spite of the family’s being known and beloved and 
respected; they did not dare to take the two nurses to look 
after the children on this journey, for hostile reports had 
been circulated that the women would be stolen and 
abducted “to the land of the foreign devils.” So two young 
men were perforce engaged, and looked after the children 
until the time for separation came, when, says Studd, “in 
front of the whole ship’s company stood these two grown- 
up Chinese men sobbing their hearts out—and their sobbing 
was by no means soundless.” 

Imagine the journey—with four little ones, the youngest 
only a year old. Certain stages had to be covered by cart, 
others by sedan chair borne by mules, others by cargo- 
boat down the canal, where, says Studd, “the queer thing 
about it was that the children all got seasick.” It seems 
less queer when we discover that they were put to sleep on 
the top of the cargo of boxes, which were of all heights, 
shapes, and sizes! 

Apart from such minor personal discomforts, even Studd, 
who went through life refusing to admit anything what- 
soever except the power of God, was forced to confess that 
at times “things looked pretty ugly.” It was during the 
period of the Sino-Japanese War, and all who were not of 
their own race the Chinese classed as enemies or ‘foreign 
devils,’ even circulating a rumour that Studd’s father was one 
of those who had taken up arms against China. Whenever 
their boat (now a house-boat) touched the banks a vast 
ctowd of Chinese would gather, to have a look at the 
‘foreign devils,’ for no Chinese dress could disguise the 
light-coloured hair and complexions of the Studd family. 
“What is your age? What is your name? Have you eaten 
food?” they would demand of the eldest child, who, to 
theit amazement, would respond without fear in Chinese. 
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Their threats would change then to admiring comments. 
“Do you hear? This child talks our language! That is 
because she eats our food!” 

This asset, however, became a distinct disadvantage when 
they reached England, for there the nurse provided fer th€m 
did not know how to deal with children who chattered 
vociferously in a heathen tongue and did not understand 
her orders. 

The Studd family intended to return to China, for the 
blank walls of ignorance and hate and misery that they had 
faced there only made Studd the keener to knock them 
down. For ten years they had doctored and nursed and 
endeavoured to educate the Chinese; most of those who had 
benefited were grateful, but, for all that, the missionaries 
were surrounded by antagonism. ‘“‘Not one day passed 
without the Chinese cursing us,” relates Mrs Studd. 

However, her husband, absorbed in his care for others, 
had been only too careless of his own health, and the 
doctors warned him that he would be a permanently sick 
man, and worse than useless to others, if he returned to 
such conditions. 

He looked round for nearer channels into which he might 
turn his activities, therefore, and spent the next few years 
in working in England and America. But he still suffered 
acutely in the damp, raw climate of the North from the 
malaria and asthma which he had contracted in China, and 
once more the family moved on—to Southern India, | 
in 1900. 

There Studd’s church became a centre of absolutely vol- 
canic activity, “a place to be avoided unless a man meant 
to be converted.” One little incident of this period throws 
a flood-light on his capacities, his will-power, and his 
endurance. 

He had been begged to take up his old game again, and 
was making a cricketing tour of India—a strenuous 
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undertaking at the best, for the players travelled by 
night, sleeping in the train, and played cricket by day. 
Studd was suffering, however, from one of his periodic 
attacks of asthma, so severe that it prevented him from 
lying down. So during the night, instead of snatching all 
the sleep possible, he sat up in the train and read—an 
amazing feat of endurance. 

The excellent but orthodox ministers with whom 
Studd came into contact frequently received rude shocks 
by his utter disregard of doctrinal rules and regulations. 
One day he was talking with a Presbyterian friend, an 
unswerving advocate of baptism for the young. His horri- 
fied surprise may be imagined when Studd revealed the fact 
that not one of his children had been christened! 

However, before leaving India the girls themselves asked 
to be baptized. This placed Studd in a quandary, for there 
was no one exactly suitable for performing the ceremony 
as he wished it performed; nor was there any satisfactory 
place. And once Studd had a notion of doing anything, 
nothing could swerve him from fulfilling his purpose and 
carrying out the job as he approved. 

Unconventional and original as ever, he had a bright 
idea. He ordered the gardener to dig two pits in a flower- 
bed, side by side. In one of these he placed a large, zinc- 
lined case, which the native boys filled with water. He 
rematks:; 


The weather was very cold; so the morning of the baptism 
saw a stream of black boys carrying kettles and saucepans of 
all dimensions full of hot water, which they emptied into the 
box. They had to keep at it pretty persistently, because at the 
last moment we found there was a leak. 


At the same time Studd took up his position in the other 
empty pit, as the children came, one by one, to be immersed. 
Afterwards they accused him, a little mischievously, of 
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having mixed up their names in his excitement. But what 
matter if the names had been changed!—the persons hadn’t, 
was his rejoinder! 

Once more the time came to move home to ‘England, 
where again they spent a few years. During this lefve 
Studd met Dr Karl Kumm, who was anxious to discover 
what possibilities for missionary work were offered by the 
enormous, unexplored Sudan, and who was contemplating 
a journey across it from the Niger to the Nile. Despite the 
predictions of the doctors, who warned Studd that he could 
not possibly stand the Nigerian climate, he was actually 
contemplating joining Kumm when a severe bout of his 
old enemy malaria laid him low, and effectively prevented 
him from proceeding farther with the idea. 

On Dr Kumm’s return, however, he suggested to Studd 
that perhaps he might be able to work from the Nile side 
of the Sudan, while he, Kumm, pushed the attack from the 
Niger side. The committee which had been formed to 
support the venture, however, were unanimously opposed 
to the plan. If Studd would not look after his own life 
they would have to do it for him. They therefore refused 
to finance him farther south than Khartoum, whereas 
Studd was eager to explore right down to the head-waters 
of the Nile. 

As usual, he pushed to one side every fear, every warning, 
evety obstacle, and started off in the sure confidence that 
God would provide the means, even if the committee did 
refuse. As usual, too, his dauntless faith justified itself. 
The money did appear from somewhere; he made the 
journey; and he returned safely—although he had a severe 
telapse on the way back, at Khartoum, which nearly cost 
him his life. 

But it had been a terrible trip. Even the native popula- 
tion was spatse in the districts which the party had traversed. 
They had all suffered badly from fever; sleeping-sickness 
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was rife; and such was the onslaught of the dreaded tsetse 
that only one donkey out of the convoy of thitty survived. 

On the advice and experiences of the little expedition, 
Dr Kumm’s original plan was changed, and Studd threw, 
hamself into a new project—the opening up of a station in 
the very heart of Africa itself, the vast untouched lands in 
the dark Congo. — 

Once more he started off, and by June 1913 had got 
as far as Kilo, after an eventful journey, by boat and 
tail alternately, from Mombasa through Kakindu, Lake 
Chioga, Masindi, and Lake Albert—the shortest overland 
route of the three which penetrate as far as the Belgian 
Congo. 

‘The final trek of their journey to Kilo must have had 
its amusing moments, but it was characteristic of Studd 
that he could extract amusement out of the most trying 
circumstances. 

He was accompanied by only one other European—a 
young man named Buxton, who afterwards became his 
son-in-law. One day they were on their bicycles—for they 
had adopted that useful machine in order to relieve the 
bearers where possible—when they became separated from 
their porters. It is a grim adventure to be lost in the 
African forest. The grass in that part was twenty feet high, 
and the hills were covered with luxurious, thick tropical 
vegetation. The two men had neither food with them nor 
money. They were among peoples whom they knew to be 
addicted to cannibalism. Only ten years before—and ten 
yeats is but yesterday in the jungle—a Captain Thornton, 
with a band of soldiers, had been surprised by a hostile 
tribe, murdered, and eaten. 

For three hours they wandered up and down country 
in which even bicycles were encumbrances rather than 
helps. They were tired, and they were hungry—so hungry 
that when a man appeated with a basketful of maize cobs 
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and sweet potatoes they ignored the risk, and comman- 
deered some of them. Seeking to make a small payment, 
Studd had a brain-wave. He cut some of the buttons off 
their breeches, and offered them in exchange—useless to a 
dark and entirely unclothed gentleman, one would imagifie, 
but trophies which apparently delighted him. 

They finally reached Kilo in safety, but their ultimate 
goal of Niangara still lay a hundred and fifty miles inland, 
over a bad road through the wildest country. The rainy 
season had just begun; and this in the tropics meant that 
the streams to be crossed would be swollen to great, turbu- 
lent torrents. Already a storm had torn one of their tents 
to ribbons, and a fire had destroyed another. News came 
of the death of a trader from a poisoned arrow, and,’ to 
crown theit misfortunes, Studd fell dangerously ill with 
fever—one mote battle with death, and one in which it 
seemed as if death were going to claim the victory. 

At the darkest and most desperate hour he remembered 
the faith that had brought him through so many trials. 
“Is any sick among you? let him call for the elders of the 
Church; and let them pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord: And the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick . . .”1 He summoned the only elder 
available—the boy of twenty who was his companion. 
Lamp oil was brought, and the boy anointed Studd, knelt 
down, and prayed. By the next morning Studd was 
healed. 

It was August before they started on the last stage of 
the journey, in face of the distressing news that Studd had 
received of the illness and breakdown of his wife at home 
in England. The doctors once more foretold that she would 
be a helpless invalid for the rest of her life, and advised that 
Studd should be sent for. But when those two had married 
they had added a vow to the marriage service—that neither 

1 James v, 14-15. 
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should prevent the other from doing any work laid before 
either him or her. Dear as it cost him, Studd abided by 
this, and, pursued his original plans. 

In due-course their canoes were beached at the Niangara 
Landirag, their loads dumped in a clearing, and their tents 
erected on the edge of the dark Ituri forest, in the very 
heart of Africa. There stood the man and the boy at last. 
They looked across the vast river, 450 feet wide, and 
felt in very truth that “they had come through fire and 
water.” 

The first twelve months were spent in exploring the 
country and the possibilities. The scenery itself was magni- 
ficent: rolling hills, great sheets of water, beautiful grass- 
lands, with stately palms, mango-trees, bananas, pineapples, 
fields of maize. Instead of hostility they met with kindness 
and eager welcome from the Belgian officials and the natives 
alike, and Studd decided that he had not been led there for 
nothing. 

It became evident that the first necessary task was to 
enlist more helpers, and Studd prepared to return to 
England for that purpose. In the August, however, war 
was suddenly declared in Europe, and travelling seemed 
impossible. None the less, news was received by cable of 
the departure of a little party from England, and Studd 
set out for home, hoping to meet them on the way. Un- 
fortunately they had taken a different route and he missed 
them. But they arrived at the mission at Niangara safely, 
with the exception of one member, who died en route, and 
work then was begun in earnest. Medical stations, classes 
for reading and writing and arithmetic, were established, 
and a Bangala dictionary and grammar compiled. In June 
1915 the first twelve converts were baptized in the river, 
to the music of a fusillade of revolver shots, which one of 
the missionaries had to keep firing into the water in order 
to scare away the crocodiles. 
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Studd had reached England safely in January 1915. He 
returned in 1916 with still more helpers. An enormous 
party came out to greet Bwana, their leader, including four 
men caftying a great drum, with a little darky on top 
beating it for all he was worth. Once more hee tht€w 
himself heart and soul into the work which had called him. 
Behind the grandeur and luxuriance of the outward scene 
lay a dark ignorance and depravity, corrupting the lives of 
the people and making all progress impossible. Witchcraft 
was rife; the lives of the natives were controlled by their 
fear of the witch-doctors, and it needed a man of Studd’s 
powerful personality to battle with the superstition of 
ages. . 

To many people it would have presented a seemingly 
hopeless task, but, with Studd at their head, the little band 
kept at the job. There were many disappointments, but 
more rewards. There were mistakes, but tremendous steps 
forwatd. There was a heavy price to pay—but Studd had 
never counted the cost. 

No doctor would have countenanced his continued ser- 
vice out there: he had malaria; he had other kinds of fever; 
he had bronchitis and rheumatism of the eyes. On one 
journey he smashed his ribs so badly while riding on a 
mule that he suffered for months from the injury. His daily 
existence, working as he did, sparing himself no effort, was 
a miracle in itself. He never went to rest until ten at night, 
and would sometimes begin his labours again at two and 
three in the morning. 

Year followed year, and Studd still remained out in 
Africa. Priscilla Studd by now had proved all the doctors 
wrong by regaining her health sufficiently to pursue het 
work for the mission at home in her old vigorous way, and 
in 1928 she took a tour with a great friend to Egypt. That 
naturally opened the question of a meeting between the 
two. Studd could not leave the mission; so his wife 
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travelled down to see him over the new motor-roads. 
When she saw her husband she was shocked at the change 
in his appearance, and, joyful as was their reunion, her 
continued presence was likewise an agony to Studd, so 
obviously detrimental was the climate to her health. But 
she could not tear herself away. Studd wrote of that 
time: |. 

She pleaded with me to be allowed to stay. She almost 
became rebellious, and then how she prayed that I would go 
home with her, and assured me that the work would go on 
just the same; but there is never any doubt in one’s mind 
when the real word of command from God comes. That 
command came to me, and it was, “Stay!” And so it was that 

~ Wwe parted. 


Husband and wife never met again. Priscilla Studd died 
suddenly in Malaga in Januaty 1929, and Charles Studd 
followed her in July 1931, after a very short illness. One 
of his black boys wrote home to his family describing 
the end: 


For three nights we were together by the bed of Bwana. The 
sickness was very bad, but his face had no sorrow on it. It 
came to the time of his death, and his only word was, “ Halle- 
lujah!” all the time, until his spirit left his body.... Truly, 
Bwana in the body has left us, but Bwana in the spirit is 
together with us, the same as Jesus in His Spirit is together 
with us. Finished. With many greetings... 


On the news of his death hundreds of natives asked if 
they might bid their leader farewell. The body was laid 
out, therefore, in a rough, home-made coffin and placed 
in the front room of his house, through which a vast 
concourse filed one by one, slowly and reverently. 

The blacks who had been nearest to him in life carried 
his coffin to the graveside, draped with the flag that Bwana 
himself had designed long ago, and the white missionaries 
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lowered it into the grave in the presence of nearly two 

thousand natives. ; 

Studd himself had prophesied a short time preyiously: 
There will be a funeral soon—mine—and be suré you cele- 

brate it scripturally and send Hallelujahs all round.*It is a 

better day than one’s wedding day. 


Aa § 
So ended the life of the great cricketer and, as he pre- 
ferred to think of himself, the warrior for Christ. 
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